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. babe heel Win c die * 
the following work,” in the German 


lage 


The firſt, "rived at Vienna; che ſecond, „ 


Each of: theſe have been mutilated, in certain pla- 
ces 9 the cenſor, as it may be preſumed, of each 

uch being the practice, in moſt of the Eu- 
ek. ſtates, with works much leſs free than the 
' Life of Baton Treuck. In general, however, they 
agree; and che mirage is ite a book; fo boldly 
teen, ſhould have been licenſed. No ſtronger | 


- 


* e geen . begun kom the ws of 
Berlin, and Was confidera ly advanced in the fit 


prof can be urged of us "authenticity. FORT Ir. 


. volume, 'when the traziflator learned there were two 


editions; and/pracurel that of Vienna. "Previous 
to this, he had read an abſtract of a tranſlation in. 
French, where, ſeveral paſſages omitted in the edi- 
tion of Berlin, were inſerted : and, finding they _ 
cane the narrative, theſe he incorporated, 
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but e. ſuch paſſages between commas, in- 
tending to inform his readers of their ſuppoſed 
doubtful authority: he has ſince found that this 
Abſtract of the Life of Baron Trenck, in French, 
was made from the edition of Vienna; aus. 
iy, that the few paſſages in the following tranſlati- 
on, between inverted commas, are not of doubtful 
| authority. | 


The Life of Baron Treuck, is, in point of com- 
poſition, a work of ſo extraordinary a nature, that 
greater liberties muſt be taken, of omitting and 
compreſſing paſſages, in the tranſſation of this, than 
would, perhaps, be found neceſſary in any other 
work, ſo well worthy of tranſlation, The author's 
"haſte, his daring ſpirit, his lively imagination, and 
his ſenſibility of heart, were qualities ſo ill adapted 
to the cool and clear explanation of affairs ſo intri- 
cate, ſo oppreſſive, and which ſo evidently preyed | 
upon his mind as thoſe af his Vienna law-ſuits, in | 
the military court of Kriegſrath, that bis repetitions, 
complaints, remonſtrances, appeals. to the heart, 
execrations againſt injuſtice, and the Ac 
an he 1 in his own dane and hone 
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4 The MR and dos Ho Ga volume are 
not inſerted, becauſe they Ka. only. of the fame 
thoughts, conveyed} in nearly, the ſame We which 
are ſo much dwelt * pen in then Work. mw 
The dedication has the gh pc 7 "PIN ad- 
dreſſed to the Ghoſt of Frederic, late King of 
Pruſſia, but contains e elſe of novelty. Ram” 
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PREFACE. * 
paſſages areſupprefled, the omiſſion of which, when 


read in the original; will need no apology. The 


Baron had lived in the corrupt ſchool of Frederic 
the Great, and had acquired ſtrange ideas, on cer- 
tain ſubjects, there dignified by the epithẽt philo- 
ſophy; although he preſerved the manly ſenſe, even 

in that court, to abhor its Ganymedes, and thereby 
to incur denunciation of vengeance . * mo- 


-narch. 


The man of feeling, and the friend of freedom, 
will read this work with ſenſations perhaps tooſtrong: 


it will reman an eternal monument of the deteſtable, 
the diabolical effects N deſpotifin. 


; "The hiſtorian will acquire from him eſſential in- 

formation concerning T characters of perſons, 
courts, and kingdoms, riod e of the an- 

nals of the preſent Semi - Mc 


The philoſopher will edits tbe manners of 
the people of Germany; will wonder, while read- 


ing, to recollect that chere, as in ſtates more im- 


proved, ſuch numbers ſhould remain fo, almoſt mi- 
raculouſſy, ignorant, ſuperſtitious, and credulous, 


While knowledge and ſcience appear to be ſo far ad- 


vanced; will ſigh, to be ſo repeatedly told of mili- 


tary courts, and judges condemned to ſweep the 


ſtreets,” after effecting the ruin of thouſands ; will 


_ inceſſantly reflect, with amazement, at the ſtrange 


jargon, and confuſion, that ſtill are ſo univerſal 
over the globe, as he reads the words king, liberty, 
vaſſal, military ſentence, property, juſt claim, and 


an infinity * 6 and incompatible 


gee Vol. II page 66 of bp edition printed at Vienna, aud 
Vol. II. page 56, of that of Berlin. 


ph raſes 3 © 


os vi PREFACE. | 


phraſes; continually will he exclaim—How many 
os 64 oh world, muſt thou exiſt, ere thy ſons 
- ſhall indeed learn wiſdom p WW 
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The book is, what it ſhould be, the pe ect re- 
ſemblance of its author; an original, Wat. ma 
intereſting picture. Like him, it has 15 | * 
but they arè forgotten in the admiration of its 1 3 
herent and maſculine beauties. 1 
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| WAS born at Konigſberg in Pruſſia, February 
16,1926, of one of the moſt ancient families of the 
country, My father, a knight of the military order, 
lord of Great Scharlack, Schakulack, and Meicken, 
and major-general of cavalry, died in 1740, after 
having received eighteen wounds in the Pruſſian ſer- 
vice, —My mother deſcended from the houſe of 
Derſchau, was daughter of the preſident of the high 
court at Konigſberg: ſhe had two brothers generals 
of infantry, and a third, miniſter of ſtate, and poſt- 
maſter- general at Berlin, After my father's death 
in 174, ſhe married Count Loſtange, lieutenant- 
colonel in the Kiow regiment: of cuiraſſiers, with 
whom, leaving Pruſſia, ſhe, went and reſided at 
Breſlaw. I had two brothers and a fiſter ; my 
youngelt brother was taken, by my mother, into Si- 
leſia; the other was, alſo, a cornet in this laſt· named 
regiment of Kiow; and my ſiſter was married to the 
only ſon of the aged General Valdow, who quitted 
the ſervice, and with whom ſhe lived, in Branden- 
burg, on his eſtates 2 5 
| Ii 8 My 
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My anceſtors, both of the male and female line, 
are famous in the chronicles of the North, among 
the ancient Teutonic knights, who conquered Cour- 
land, Pruſſia, and Livonia. \'F 

1 ſeek: not, by this recital; to gain eſtimation, 1 
much leſs to vaunt of the accident of noble birth, 7 
which, when untupported wy a noble mind, I hold "8 
in ſovereign contempt. - / | = 

My reaſon for nfiſths on this enen is, 2 
that it has been conteſted and denied by ſome, who 
deem high birth to be the only teſt and ſtandard of 
merit. 

I wnie not, however, to a eirele ſo narrow or 
in -judging, but to the liberal, and the wiſe ; to the 
world at large; hoping my ſtory may afford uſeful a 
leſſons of morality, inſpiring patience, hope, and £6 
fortitude. Enough, therefore, of, and for ever 9 
adieu to, my apts. 5 anceſtry : what I have ſaid is 
ſufficient to reſcue my children from all pretended 

obloquy ; to ſhew they are not vaſſals born; and, 
as I truſt, to inſpire emulation, remembering their 
name is Trenck, and the examples left by their 
forefathers. 2 

By temperament I was en and addicted to 
pleaſure and diſſipation, which laſt defect my tutors 
found moſt difficult to overcome: happily, they 

were aided by a love of knowledge inherent in me, 
an emulative ſpirit, and a thirſt of fame, which diſ- 
poſition it was my father's care to cheriſn. A too 
great conſciouſneſs of innate worth gave me a too 
great degree of pride, but the endeavours of my in- 
ſtructor to inſpire humility were not all loſt; and 
habitual reading, well- timed praiſe, and the plea- 
ſures flowing from ſcience, made the labours Me 
{tudy at length my recreation. 
My memory became remarkable; I was well 
read in the Holy Scriptures, the claſſics, and ancient 
hiſtory ; was intimately acquainted with geography . 
| | could 
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9 
could draw accurately, and learnt fencing, riding, 
and other neceſſary exerciſes. - 

My religion was Lutheran; but morality, and 
not ſuperſtitious bigotry, or "childiſh fears, was 
taught me by my father, and by the worthy man to 
whoſe care he committed the forming of my heart, 
and whoſe memory I ſhall ever hold in veneration. 
While a boy, I was enterprizing in all the tricks of 
boys, and exerciſed my wit in crafty excuſes: the 
warmth of my paſſions, then and afterwards, gave a 
ſatyric biting caſt to my writings, whence it has been 


imagined, by thoſe who knew but little of me, I 
was a dangerous man; though, Iam de 1 


Was a haſty and falſe judgment. 


A ſoldier himſelf, my father would have all His 
ſons the ſame: thus, when we quarrelled, we were 
not admitted to terminate our diſputes in the com- 
mon way, but were provided with wooden ſabres, 
ſheathed with leather, and brandiſhing theſe, con- 
teſted, by blows, for victory, while our father ſat 
laughing; pleaſed at our valour and addreſs; but 
this, and the praiſes he beſtowed, had the bad effect 
of encouraging a diſpoſition, which, with paſſions 
like mine, ought carefully to have been counteracted. 

Covetous of praiſe, and accuſtomed to receive 
the prize, and be the hero of ſcholaſtic contentions, 
I acquired alſo the bad habit of diſputation, and of 
imagining myſelf a ſage when little more than a boy. 
T became ſtubborn in argument; haſty to correct, 
- inſtead of patiently liſtening; and, by my preſump- 
tion, continually liable to incite enmity. 

Gentle to my inferiors, but jealous of contradic- 
tion, and the pride of power, I may hence date the 
origin of all my evils. The abhorrence, too, | had 
of arbitrary power, and its abuſe, for the filent 
acquieſcence in which my education, and book- 
2 principles but ill Rag 2 were ä 
cauſes. „ 


How 


4) 


How might a man, however great his talents, 
imbued with the heroic principles of liberty, hope 
advancement and happineſs, under the deſpotic and 
iron government of Frederic ? I was taught neither 
to know, nor to avoid, but to deſpiſe the whip of 
ſlavery. Had I learnt hypocriſy, craft, and mean- 
neſs, I had long fince been field-marſhal, and in 
quiet poſſeſſion of my vaſt Hungarian eltates, and 
had not paſſed the beſt years of my life in the dun- 

eons of Magdebourg. I was addicted to no vice; 
1 in the cauſe of ſcience, honour and vir- 
tue; kept no vicious. company; was never, during 
the whole courſe of my life, once intoxicated; was 
no gameſter, no canſumer of time in idleneſs nor 
brutal pleaſures ; but devoted many hundred labor- 
rious 4 to make myſelf uſeful to my country; 
yet was I puniſhed. with a ſeverity too cruel, even, 
for the moſt worthleſs, or moſt villainous. 

I mean in my narrative, to conſult truth and can- 
dour alone, and never to-conceal or ſcreen my fail- 
ings: I wiſh to make my work an inſtructive and 
moral leſſon; yet is it an innate and inexpreſſible ſa- 
tisfaction, that I am conſcious of never having acted 
with guilt or diſhonour, even to the baſk act of this 
diſtreſsful traged yx. 

I ſhall fay little more of the firſt years ak my life, 
except that my father, who had a tender affection 
for me, took eſpecial care of my education, and 
ſent me, at the age of thirteen, to the univerſity of 
Konigſberg, where, under the tuition. af Kowa- 
lewſky, my progreſs was rapid. There were four- 
teen other noblemen, of the beſt families, in the 
ſame houſe, and under the ſame maſter. TI 

The year following, that is to ſay in 1740, 1 "ay 
a quarrel with one young Wallenrodt, a fellow ſtu- 
dent, much ſtronger and taller than myſelf, and 
who, thereupon, deſpiſing my weakneſs, thought 
proper to give me a blow. I demanded ſatisfaction 
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—he came not to the appointed place, but treated 
my demand with contempt ; and I, forgetting all 
further reſpect, found a ſecond, and attacked him 
in open day. We fought, and 1 had the fortune to 
wound him twice; the firſt time, in the arm; the 
ſecond, in the hand. 

This affair incited inquiry 1 Kowalewſky, 
our tutor, laid complaints before the Univerſity, and 
I was condemned to three hours confinement ;. but 

my grandfather, and guardian, Preſident Derſchau, 
with whom I was a great favourite, was fo pleaſed 
with my courage, that he inſtantly took me from this 
houle, and placed me under Profeſſor Chriſtiani. 

Here I firſt began to enjoy full and entire liberty; 
and, from this worthy man, I learnt all I know of 
experimental philoſophy and ſcience. He loved me 

as his own ſon; and ſometimès continued inſtru 
me till midnight. Under his auſpices, in 1742, 1 
maintained, with great ſucceſs, two public theſes, 
although I was then but fixteen ; an effort and an 
honour till then unknown. 

Three days after my laſt public ana 2-con- 
temptible fellow, __ profeſſional bully, ſought a 
quarrel with me, and, as I. may fay, obliged me to 
draw in my own defence, whom on this occaſion, I 
wounded 1 in the groin. 

This continued ſucceſs highly inflated my valour, 
a; from that time, I began to wear a ſword of 
enormous length, and to aſſume the accoutrements 
and appearance of Hector. 

Scarcely had a fortnight elapſed, after this laſt 
affair, before I had another with a lieutenant of the 
_ garriſon, one of my friends, whom I had inſulted, 

who received two wounds:n the conteſt. - 

I ought to remark, that, at this time, the Uni 
verſity of Konigſberg was ſtill highly privileged. 
To ſend a challenge was held honourable; and this 
was not only permitted but would have been difficult 

to 


(6. 

to prevent, conſidering the great number of proud; 
hot headed, and turbulent young nobility from Li- 
vonia, Couriand, Sweden, Denmark, and Poland, 
who came thither to ſtudy, 7 of whom there were 
more than five hundred. This brought the Univer- 
ſity into diſrepute, and the abuſe has been endea- 
voured to be remedied. Men have acquired a great 
extent of true knowledge, and have begun to per- 
ceive that the univerſity ought to be a place of in- 
ſtruction, and not a field of battle; and that blood 
cannot be honourably ſhed, except in defence of 
life or country. 

In November, 1742, the King ths his adjutant- 
general, Baron Lottum, wha, was related to m 
mother, to Konigſberg, with whom I dined at my 
grandfather” s. He converſed much with me, an 
after various queſtions, meant to diſcover what my 
talents and inclinations were, he demanded, as if in 

joke, whether I had any inclination to go with him 
to Berlin, and ferye my country, as my anceſtors 
had ever done : adding, that, in the army, I ſhould. 
find much better opportunities of ſending challenges, 
than at the Univerſity. Inflamed with the deſire 
of diſtinguiſhing myſelf, I liſtened with rapture to 
the propoſition, and in a few days we departed for 
Porzdam. _ 

On the morrow after my arrival, I was preſented 
to the King, as, indeed, I had before been in the 
year 1740, with the character of being, then, one 
of the moſt hopeful youths of the univerſity. My 
reception was moſt flattering ; the juſtneſs of my 
replies, to the queſtions he put, my height, figure, 
and confidence, pleaſed him, and 1 ſoon obtained 
permiſſion to enter as a cadet in his body , 
with a promiſe of quick preferment. 

The body guards formed, at this time, a 1 
and ſchool for the Pruſſian cavalry: : it conſiſted of 
one ſingle ſquadron of men ſelected from the whole 

| army, 
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for the King 
men he al in theſe guards. Ihe officers were 


67 ) 
army, whoſe uniform was the moſt ſplendid in all 
Europe. Two thouſand ax-dollars were neceſſary 
to equip an officer: the cuiraſs was wholly plated 
with ſilver; and the horſe furniture and accoutre- 
ments alotie coſt four hundred rix-dollars. 

This ſquadron only conſiſted in ſix officers, and a 
hundred and forty- our men; but there were always 
ſifty or ſixty ſupernumeraries, and as many horſes, 
incorporated all the moſt handſome 


the beſt taught of any the army contained; the King 
himſelf formed them, and afterwards ſent them to 


inſtruct the cavalry in the manceuvres they had 


learnt. Their riſe was rapid, if they behaved well; 


but they were broken for the leaſt fault, and puniſhed. 
by being ſent to garriſon regiments. It was, like- 


wile, neceſſary they ſhould be tolerably rich, as well 
as poſſeſs ſuch talents as might be ſucceſsfully em- 


ployed, both at court, and in the army. 


There are no ſoldiers i in the world who under- 
go ſo much as this body guard; for, during the 
time I was in the ſervice of Fredevic; I often had not 
eight hours ſleep in eight days. Exerciſe began at 
four in the morning, and experiments were made ot 
all the alterations the King meant to introduce in 
his cavalry. Ditches of four, five, fix feet, and {till 
wider, were leaped, till that ſome one broke his 
neck; hedges, in like manner, were freed, and the 
horſe: ran careers, meeting each other full ſpeed i in a 
kind of lifts of more than half a league in length. 
We had often, in theſe our exerciſes, ſeveral men 
and horſes killed or wounded. | 

It happened, more frequently than otherwiſe, 
that the ſame experiments were repeated after dinner 


with freſh horſes; and it was not uncommon, at 


Potzdam, to hear the alarm ſounded twice in anight. 
The horſes ſtood in the King's ſtables; and whoever 


had not dreſſed, armed himſelf, ſaddled his horſe. 
maunted, 


(8) 
mounted, and appeared before the palace in eight 
minutes, was put under arreſt for fourteen days. 

Scarcely were the eyes cloſed before the trumpet 
again ſounded, to accuſtom youth to vigilance. I loſt, 
in one year, three horſes, which had either broken 
their legs, in leaping ditches, or died of fatigue. 

I cannot give a ſtronger picture of this ſervice, 
than by ſaying that the body guard loſt more men 
and horſes in one year's peace, than, during the 
following year, they did in two battles. _ 

We had; at this time, three ſtations : our ſervice, 
during winter, was, at Berlin ; where we attended 
the opera, all public feſtivals : in the ſpring we were 
exerciſed at Charlottenberg; and at Potzdam, or 
wherever the King went, during the ſummer. The 
ſix officers of the guard dined with the King, and, on 
gala days, with the Queen. It may be preſumed, 
there was not, at that time, on earth, a better ſchool 


* . 


to form an officer and a man of the world, than was 


the court of Berlin. | | 

I had ſcarcely been fix weeks a cadet before the 
King took me aſide, one day, after the parade, and, 
having examined me near half an hour, on various 


ſubjects, commanded me to come and ſpeak to him 


* 


on the morrow. | 


His intention was to find whether the accounts 


that had been given him of my memory had not 


been exaggerated ; and, that he might be convinced, 


he firſt gave me the names of fifty ſoldiers to learn 
by rote, which I did in'five minutes. He next re- 
peated the ſubjects of two letters, which I immediate- 


ly compoſed in French and Latin; the one I wrote, 
the other I diftated. He next ordered me to trace, 


with promptitude, a landſcape from nature, which I 
executed with equal Tucceſs ; and he then gave me 
a cornet's commiſſion in his body guards. 
Each mark of bounty, from the monarch, increaſed 
an ardour already great, inſpired me with n 
| an 


C9) 

and the firſt of my wiſhes was, to devote my Hfe ta 
the ſervice of my king and country. He Perl to me, 
as a ſovereign ſhould ſpeak; like a father, like one 
who knew well how to eſtimate the gifts beſtowed on 
me'by Nature; and, perceiving, or rather feeling 
how much he might expect from me, became at 
once my inſtructor, and my friend. 

Thus did I femain a cadet only ſix weeks, and 
few Pruſſians can vaunt, under the reign of Fre- 
derick, of equal good fortune. | 

The King not only preſented me with a commiſ- 
ſion, but equipped me ſplendidly for the ſervice. 
Thus did 1 ſuddenly find myſelf a courtier, and an 
officer in the fineſt, braveſt, and beſt taught corps 

in Europe. My god fortune ſeemed unlimited, 
when, in the month of Auguſt 1743, the King ſe- 
lected me to go and inſtruct the Sileſian cavalry in 
the new manceuvres, an honour never before granted 
to a youth of eighteen. 

Thave already ſaid we were garriſoned at Berlin 
during winter, where the officers table was at court ; 
and, as my reputation had preceded me, no perſon 
whatever could be better received chere, or live 
more pleaſantly. - 

Frederic commanded me toviſit the literati, whom 
he had invited to his court: Maupertuis, Jordan, La 
Metrie, and Pollnitz were all my acquaintance. My 
days were employed in the duties of an officer, and 
my nights in acquiring knowledge. Pollnitz was 
my guide, and the friend of my heart. My happineſs 
was well worthy being envied. In 17431 was five feet 
eleven inches in height, and Nature had endowed me 
with every requiſite to pleaſe. 1 lived, as I vainly 
imagined, without inciting enmity or malice, and 
my mind was wholly occupied by the deſire of ac- 
quiring well-founded fame. 3s 

I had hitherto remained ignorant of love, and had 
been terrified from illicit commerce, by beholding 

the 
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the dreadful objects of the hoſpital at Potſdam, Dur- 
ing the winter of 1743, the nuptials of his Majeſty's 


fifter were held, who was married to the King of 
Sweden, whers, ſhe is at preſent Queen Dowager, 


mother of the reigning Guſtavus. I, as officer of my 
corps, had the honour, to mount guard, and eſcort 


her as far as Stettin. Here did my heart firſt feel 


a paſſion of which, in the courſe of my hiſtory, I ſhall 
have frequent occafion to ſpeak, The object of my 
love was one whom I can only remember at preſent 
with reverence; and, as I write not romance, but 
facts, 1 ſhall here briefly ſay; ours was, mutually, the 


firſt fruits of affection, and that, to this hour, I re- 


fret no misfortune, no miſery, with which, from a 
ock ſo noble, my deſtiny was interwoven. « Amid 


< thetumult, inſeparable to occaſions hke theſe, on. 
< which it was my duty to maintain order, a thief 


<« had the addreſs to ſteal my watch, and cut away 
<« a part of the gold fringe which hung from the 
<« waiſtcoat of my uniform, and eſcaped unperceived. 

* This accident brought on me the raillery of my 
* comrades; and the lady alluded to thence took 
+ occaſion to conſole me, by ſaying, it ſhould be her. 
care that I ſhould be no loſer. Her words were 


accompanied by a look I could not miſunderſtand, 


and a few days afterward I thought myſelf the 
* happieſt of mortals.” The name, however, of this 
high- born lady is a ſecret, which muſt deſcend with, 
me to the grave; and, though my ſilence concern- 
ing this incident leaves; a void in my life, and, indeed, 


throws obſcurity over a part of it, which might elſe. 


be clear, I would much rather incur this reproach, 

than become ungrateſul toward my beſt friend and 
benefactreſs. To her converſation, to her prudence, / 
to the power by which ſhe rivetted my affections 


wholly to herſelf, ain Lindebted for the improvement. 


and poliſhing of my bodily and mental qualities. 


She never deſpiſed, betrayed, or abandoned me, even 
in 


n 


1 
in the deepeſt of my diſtreſs; and my children alone, 
onmy death bed, ſhall be taught the name of her to 
whom theyowe the preſervation of their father, and, 
conſequently, their own exiſtence. 

[ lived, at this time, perfectly happy at Berlin, 
and highly eſteemed. The King teſtified his appro- 
bation at every opportunity: my miſtreſs ſupplied 
me with more money than I could expend, and! 
+ was, preſently, the beſt equipped; and made the 
« greateſt figure of any officer in the whole corps. 
& The ſtile in which I lived was remarked, for” I 
bad only received from my father's heritage, the 
eſtate of great Scharlach; the rent of which was 
eight hundred dollars a year, which was far from 
ſufficient to ſupply my then expences. My amour, 
in the mean time, remained a ſecret from my beſt 
and moſt intimate friends. Twice was my abſence 
from Potſdam and Charlottenberg diſcovered, and 
] was put under arreſt ; but the King ſeemed ſatiſ- 
fied with the excuſes I made: under pretext of hav- 
ing been hunting, and ſmiled as he granted my 
pardon. 2 

Never did the days of - youth glide away with 
more apparent ſucceſs, _ pleaſure, than during 
theſe my firſt years at Berlin. This good fortune 
was, alas ! of ſhort duration. Many are the inci- 
dents I might relate, but theſe I ſhall omit. My 
other adventures are numerous enough, without 
mingling ſuch as may, any way, ſeem foreign to 
the ſuhject. In this gloomy hiſtory of my life, I 
would paint myſelf to the world as 1 am, and, by 
the recital of my ſufferings, afford a memorable 
example, and intereſt the heart of ſenſibility. 1 
would, alſo, ſhew how ty fatal deſtiny has depriv- 
ed my children of an immenſe fortune; and, though 
want a hundred thouſand men to enforce and en- 
ſure my rights, I will ſtill ſhew my heirs they are 
inconteſtable. n 
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In the beginning of September, 11944, war, 
again, broke out between the houſes of Auſtria 
and Pruſſia. We marched, with all expedition, to- 
wards Prague, traverfing Saxony without oppoſi- 
tion, I will not relate, in this place, what the 
great Frederic ſaid to us, with evident emotion, 
when ſurrounded by all his officers, on the morn- | 
ing of our departure from Potſdam. 4 

Should any one be deſirous of writing the Res 
of him and his opponent, Maria Thereſa, without 

flattery, and without fear, let him apply to me, 
and I will relate anecdotes moſt ſurpriſing on this I 
ſubject, unknown to all but myſelf, and which never 4 

_ muſt appear under my own name. 

All monarchs going to war have reaſon on "OY 

fide; and the churches of both parties reſound 
with prayers, and appeals to divine Juſtice, for the 
ſucceſs of their arms. Frederic, on this occaſion, 
had recourſe to them, with regret, of which I was 
a witneſs, 
If I am not miſtaken, the King” s army came * 
fore Prague on the fourteenth of September, and 
that of General Schwerin, which had paſſed through 
Sileſia, arrived, the next day, on the other ſide of 
Moldau. In this poſition we were obliged to wait 
ſome days for pontons, without which we could 
not eſtabliſn a communication between the two 
armies. 

The height called Ziſchka, which cules the x 
city, being guarded only by a few Croats, was 
inſtantly feized, without oppoſition, by ſome grena- 
diers; and the batteries, erected on the foot of 
that mountain, being ready, on the fifth day, play- 
ed with ſuch ſucceſs, on the old town, with bombs, 
and red-hot balls, that it was ſet on fire. The 
King made every effort to take the city, before 

Prince Charles could bring his army from the | 
Rhine to its relief. 


General 
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General Harſch thought proper to capitulate, 
<« after a ſiege of twelve days, during which not 
& more than five hundred men of the garriſon, at 
ce the utmoſt, were killed and wounded, though” 
eighteen thouſand men were made priſoners. 

Thus far we had met with no impediment. The 
Imperial army, however, under the command of 
Prince Charles of Lorraine, having quitted the 
banks of the Rhine, was advancing to ſave Bo- 
hemia. 25 . 
During this campaign we ſaw the enemy only 
at a diſtance; but the Auſtrian light troops, being 
thrice as numerous as ours, prevented us from all 
foraging. Winter was approaching, dearth and 
hunger made Frederic determine to retreat, with- 
out the leaſt hope from the countries in our rear, 
which we had entirely laid waſte as we had advanc- 
ed. The ſeverity of the ſeaſon, in the month of 
November, rendered the ſoldiers exceſſively impa- 
tient of their hardſhips; and, accuſtomed to con- 


quer, the Pruſhans were aſhamed of, and repined 


at, retreat: the enemy's light troops facilitated 
deſertion, and we loſt, in a few weeks, above thirty 
thouſand men, The pandours of my kinſman, the 


Auſtrian. Trenck, were inceſſantly at our heels, 
gave us frequent alarms, did us great injury, and, 


by their alertneſs, we never could make any im- 
preſhon upon them with our cannon. Trenck, at 


length, paſſed the Elbe, and went and burnt, or 


deſtroyed, our magazines at Pardubitz: it was, 
therefore, reſolved, wholly, to evacuate Bohemia. 
The King hoped to have brought Prince Charles 


to a battle, between Benneſchan and Kappunitz, 


but in vain : the Saxons, during the night, had 
erected a battery of three and twenty cannon, on a 


mound which ſeparated two ponds : this was the 


preciſe road by which the King meant to make the 
attac. 
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Thus were we obliged to abandon Bohemia. 
The dearth, both for man and horſe, began to 
grow extreme. The weather was bad; the roads 
in deep ruts; marches were unceaſing; alarms and 


attacks from the enemy's light troops became inceſ- 


fant. The diſcontent all theſe inſpired was univer- 
ſal, and this occaſioned the great loſs of the army. 

Under ſuch circumſtances, had Prince Charles 
continued to harraſs us, by purſuing us into Sileſia, 
had he made a winter campaign, inſtead of remain- 
ing indolently at eaſe in Bohemia, we, certainly, 
ſhould not have vanquiſhed him, the year following, 
at Strigau ; but he, only, followed, at a diſtance, 
as far as the Bohemian frontiers. This gave Fre- 


deric time to recover, and the more effeQually, be- 
cauſe the Auſtrians had the imprudence to permit 


the return of deſerters. 
| This was a repetitron of what had happened to 


Charles XII. when he ſaffered his Ruſſian prifoners 


to return home, who, afterwards, ſo effectually pu- 


Fiſhed his contempt of them at the battle of Pul- 
fawa. | 


Prague was obliged to be abandoned, with conſi- 
derablelofs; and Trenck ſeized on Tabor, Budweis, 


and Frauenberg, where he took, priſoners, the re- 
giments of Walrabe and Kreutz. 


No one would have been better able to give a 
faithful hiſtory of this campaign than myſelf, had 
I room in this place, and had I, at that time, been 


more attentive to things of moment; fince I not on- 


ly performed the office of adjutant to the King when 


he went to reconnoitre, or chooſe a place of en- 


eampment, but it was, moreover, my duty to pro- 
vide. forage for the head-· quarters. The King 


having only permitted me to take fix volunteer 
. C6 


guards, to execute this latter duty, I was obliged 


„ to add to them horſe chaſſeurs, and huffars, with 
„ whom I was, continually, in motion,” I' was pe- 


culiarly 
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culiarly fortunate on two occaſions, by happening 
to come after the enemy, when they had left loaded 
waggons, and forage bundles. | 

I ſeldom paſſed the night in my tent during this 
campaign, and my indefatigable activity obtained 
the favour, and entire confidence of Frederic. No- 
thing ſo much contributed to inſpire me with emu- 
lation, as the public praiſes I received, and my en- 
thuſiaſm wiſhed to perform wonders. This cam- 
paign, however, but ill ſupplied me with opportu- 
nities to diſplay this my youthful ardour. 

« At length, no one durſt leave the camp, not- 
&< withſtanding the extremity of the dearth, be- 
cauſe of the innumerable clouds of pandours, 
and huſſars, that hovered every where around.” 
“ No ſooner were we arrived in Sileſia, than the 
„King's body guard was ſent to Berlin, there to 
& remain in winter quarters.“ | 

1 ſhould not, here, have mentioned the Bohe- 
% mian war, but that, while writing the hiſtory of 
my life, I ought not to omit accidents by which 
my future deſtiny was influenced.” 

* One day, while at Bennaſchen, I was com- 
manded out with a detachment of thirty huſſars, 
and twenty chaſſeurs, on a foraging party. I 
had poſted my huffars in a convent, and gone 
myſelf, with the chaſſeurs, to a manſion-houſe, to 
ſeize the carts neceſſary for the conveyance of the 
hay and ftraw from a neighbouring farm, An 
Auſtrian lieutenant of huſſars, concealed, with 
thirty. ſix horſemen, in a wood, having remarked 
the weakneſs of my eſcort; profiting by the mo- 
ment when my people were all employed in load- 
ing the carts, and, having firſt ſeized our ſenti- 
nel, fell ſuddenly upon them, and took them all 
priſoners in the very farm-yard, At this moment 
I was ſeated at my eaſe, beſide the lady of the 

e | * manhon- 
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ce manſien-boufe, and was a ſpeQator of thewhole 
e tranſaC&tion through the window.” 

« Aſhamed, and in deſpair at my negligence, 
* the lady wiſhed to hide me when the firing was 
„heard in the farm-yard.. By good fortune the 
“ huſſars, whom I had 685820 in the convent, 10 
„ had learnt, by a peaſant, there was an Auſtrian 2 
E detachment in the wood; they had ſeen us, ata 
. “ diſtance, enter the farm- yard, haſtily marched to 
„ & onr aid, and we had not been taken more than 
v9 * two minutes before they arrived. I cannot ex- 
| < preſs the pleaſure with which I put myſelf at their 
& head, Some of the enemy's party. eſcaped - 
6 through a back door, but we made two and 


5 N „ twenty priſoners, with a lieutenant of the regi- 
* 5 ment of Kalnockichen; they had twozmen kill- 
„ © ed, and one wounded; and two, alſo, of my 
1 „s chaſſeurs were hewed down, by the ſabre, in the 
0 0 „ hay: loft, where they were at work.“ : 

4 We continued our forage with more caution 
5 <* after this accident: the horſes we had taken ſerv- 
5 « ed, in part, to draw the carts; and, after raiſin 

x 1 %a contribution of one hundred and fifty ducats, 


5 “ on the convent, which I diſtributed among the 
"i “ ſoldiers, to engage them to ſilence, we returned 
to the army, trom which we were diltant about 
«© two leagues.” nc of 
% We heard firing as we marched, and the for- 

& agers, on all fides, were battling. with the ene- 
* my. A heutenant, and forty horſe, joined me; 
yet, with this reinforcement, I durſt not return to 
« the camp, becaule ] learnt we were in danger, 
*© from more than eight hundred r and 
“ huflars, who were in the plain. I, therefore, 
cc determined to take a long winding, but ſecret | 
route, and had the good fortune to come ſafe to | 
quarters, with my priſoners, and five and twen- 
* ty loaded carts, — The King was at dinner 
„ When? 


\ 


1 


< when I entered his tent. Having been abſent all 
<« night, it was imagined I had been taken, that 
ce accident having happened, the ſame day, to ma- 
„ ny others.“ | 
«The inſtant I entered, the King demanded if 
« I returned fingly. No, pleaſe your Majeſty, an- 
4 ſwered I; I have brought five and twenty load of 
<« forage, and two and twenty priſoners, with their 
& officer and horſes.” 

The King, then, commanded me to fit down, 
« and turning himſelf toward the Engliſh Ambaſ- 
* ſador, who was near him, ſaid, laying his hand 
% on my ſhoulder, Cef un Matador de ma jeu- 
£6 neſſe.”'* 

A reconnaitring party was, at the fame mo- 
„ ment, in waiting before his tent; he, conſe- 
„ quently, aſked me few queſtions, and to thoſe 
< he did aſk, I replied tremblingly. In a few mi- 
* nutes he roſe from the table, gave a glance at 
„the priſoners, hung the order of Merit round my 
„ neck, commanded me to go and repoſe, and let 
« off with his party.“ 

It is eaſy to conceive the embarraſſment of my 
ſituation 3 my unpardonable negligence deſerved that 
I ſhould have been broken, inſtead of which I was 
_ rewarded; an inſtance, this, of the great influence of 
chance on the affairs of this world. How many ge- 
nerals have gained victories by their very errors, 
which have 55 afterwards, attributed to their 
genius! It is evident, the ſerjeant of huſſars, 
* who retook me and my men, by bringing up his 
e party, was much better entitled than myſelf to the 
* * I received,” How many times after- 


, Literally, « He is a FORE RE of my youth.” The alluſi- ' 
on, apparently, is to the reliſtleſs gh of the Liatadors at the 
game of Quadrille, . | 
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ward, 
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ward, during life, did'I meet diſgrace aud puniſh- 
ment, when I deſerved reward! My inquietude leſt 
the truth ſhould be diſcovered was extreme, eſpeci- 
ally recoil ing how many people were in the [-cxct; 
and my apprehenſions were inceſſant. 

«© As I did not want money, I gave the ſerjeants 
* twenty ducats each, and the foldiers one, in order 
* to. inſure their ſilence, which, being a favourite 
„ with them, they readily promiſed.” I, however, 
was determined to declare the truth the very firſt 
opportunity, and this happened a few days after. 

We were on the march, and I, as cornet, was at 
the head of my company when the king advancing, 
beckoned me to come to him, and bade me tell him 
exactiy how the affair I had ſo lately been engaged 
in happened, 
The queſtion, at firſt, made me miſtruſt I was 
betrayed, but, remarhog the King had a mildnels 
in his manner, I, preſently, ein myſelf, and 
related the exact truth. I ſaw the aſtoniſhment of 
his countenance, but l, at the ſame time, ſaw he 
was pleaſed with my lincerity. He ſpoke to me for 
balf an hour, not as a king, but as a father, 
praiſed my candor, and ended with the following 
words, which, while life remains, I ſhall never Far 
get: Confide- in the advice I give yo depend, 
<& wholly, upon me, and I will make you a man.“ 
Whoever can feel can imagine how infinitely my 
gratitude towards the King was increaſed, by this 
his great goodneſs ; from that moment I had no 
other deſire than to live and die for his ſervice, 
I, ſoon, perceived the confidence the King had 
in me after this explanation, of which I received 
very frequent marks, the following winter, at Ber- 
lin. He permitted me to be preſent at his conver- 
ſations with the literati of his court, and my ſtate 
was truly enviable. 1 
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[ received, this ſame winter, more than five hun. 


dred ducats as preſents. So much happineſs could 


not but excite jealouſy, and this began to be manifeſt 

on every fide, I had too little diſguiſe for a cours, 

tler, and my heart was much too open and frank, 
Before I proceed, I will, here, relate an incident 

of the laſt campaign, which will, no doubt, be read 

ry of Frederic. 

Dede retreat. from Bohemia, the King came 


to Kolſm, with his horſe guards, the cavalry piquers 


of the head quarters, and the ſecond and third bat- 
talions of guards. We had only four field pieces, 
and our ſquadron was ſtationed in one of the ſub- | 
urbs. Our advanced poſts, towards evening were 

driven back into the town, and the huſlars enter- 
ed pell mell: the enemy's light troops ſwarmed 
over the country, and my commanding ofl.cer ſent 
me, immediately, to receive the King's orders. 
After much ſearch, I found him, at the top of a 
ſteeple with a teleſcope in his hand: Never did I 
ſee him ſo diſturbed, or undecided, as on this oc- 
caſion. Orders were, immediately, given that we 
ſhould retreat through the city into the oppoſite 

ſuburb, where we were to halt, but not unſaddle. 
We had not been here long, before a molt heavy 
rain fell, and the night became exceedingly dark. 
My couſin Trenck made his appearance about nine 
in the evening, with his Pandour and Janiſſary mu- 
ſic, and ſet fire to ſeveral houſes, They found we 
were in the ſuburb, and began to fire upon us from 
the city windows. The tumult became extreme; 
the city was too full for us to re-enter; the gate 


was ſhut, and they from above fired at us with our 


field pieces. Trenck had let in the waters upon us, 
and we were up to the girths by midnight, and 
almoſt in deſpair. We loſt ſeven men, and my 
horſe was wounded in the neck. 


The 


( 20 ) 

The King and all of us had, certainly, been 
made priſoners, bad my couſin, as he has ſince told 
me, been able to continue the aſſault he had begun; 
but, a cannon ball having wounded him in the foot, 
he was carried off, and the pandours retired. The 
corps of Naſſau arrived next day to our aid; we 
quitted Kollin, and, during "the march, the King 
ſaid to me, Your couſin had nearly played us a 
* malicious prank laſt night, but the deſerters ſay 
ce he is killed.” He then aſked me what our rela- 
tionſhip was, and there our converſation ended. 

It was about the middle of December when he 
came to Berlin, where I was received with open 
arms. I became leſs cautious than formerly, and, 
perhaps, was more narrowly obſerved. A leute 
nant of the foot guards, who was a public Gany- 
mede, and againſt whom I had that natural antipa- 
thy and abhorrence TI have for all ſuch wretches, 
having, indulged ' himſelf in fome ve Ml impertinent 
jokes on the ſecret of my amour, I heſtowed on him 
the epithet he deſerved: we drew our (words, and 
he was wounded, On the Sunday following, I pre- 
ſented myſelf to pay my reſpects to his Majeſty on 
the parade, who ſaid to me, as he paſſed, << The 
6 thunder begins to roll, and the bol may fall; 
„ beware.” He added nothing more 

Some little time after, I was a few minutes too 
}ate on the parade; the king remarked it, and ſent 
me, under arreſt, to the foot guard at Potſdam. 
When I had been here a fortnight, Colonel War- 
tenſleben came, and adviſed me to petition for par- 
don. I was, then, too much a novice in the modes 

of the court to follow his counſel, nor did I, even,” 
remark the perſon who gave it me was bimfelf a moſt” 
ſubtle courtier. I complained bitterly that I had ſo 
long been deprived of dert for a fault which was 
uſually puniſhed by three, or, at the moſt, ſix days 
arreſt. Here, accordingly, I remained. 


Eight 


es 3 


Eight a after, the King being come to Potſdam, 
I was ſent, by General Bourke, to Berlin, to carry 
ſome letters, but without having ſeen the King. On 
my return, Ipreſented myſelf to him on the parade; 
and, as our ſquadron was garriſoned at Berlin, Iaſk- 
ed, Does it pleaſe. your Majeſty that J ſhould go 
« and j join my corps?” * Whence come you?“ an- 
ſwered he“ From Berlin.“ — “ And where were 
you before you went to Berlin?“ “ Under arreſt,” 
— Then under arreſt you muſt remain.“ | 
did not recover my liberty, till three days before 
our departure for Sileſia, towards which we march- 
ed, with the utmoſt ſpeed, in the nie of May, 
to commence our ſecond campaign. | 
Here I muſt. recount an event which happened 
that winter, and which became the ſource of all my 
misfortunes. I muſt intreat my readers to pay the 
utmoſt attention to this, ſince this error, if innocence 
can be error, was the cauſe that the moſt faithful, 
and the beſt of ſubjects became bewildered in ſcenes 
of wretchedneſs, and was the victim of miſery, from 
his nineteenth to the ſixtieth year of his age, I dare 
preſume this true narrative, ſupported by teſtimonies 
the moſt authentic, may fully vindicate wy projene 
| honour, and my future memory. 
Francis Baron of Trenck was the ſon of my fa- 
ther's brother, conſequently my couſin german. [I 
ſhall ſpeak, hereafter, of the ſingular events of his 
life, Being a commander of pandours in the Aul- 
trian ſervice, and gricvouſly wounded in Bavaria, in 
the year 1743, he wrote to my mother, infor ming 
her he intended me, her eldeſt ſon, for his univer- 
ſal legatee. This letter, to which J returned no an- 
ſwer, was ſent me to Potſdam. I was fo ſatisfied 
with my ſituation, and had ſuch numerous reaſons 
ſo to be, conſidering the kindneſs with which the 
King treated me, that T would not have exchanged 
| "my 
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my good fortune for all the treaſures ol the Great 
Mogul. 

On the 12th of February, 1744, being. at Berlin, 
{ was in company with Captain Jaſchinſky, com- 
mander of the body-guard, the captain of which 
ranks as colonel in the army, together with Lieute- 
nant Studnitz, and Coronet Wagnitz. The latter 
was my field comrade, and is, at this preſent, com- 
mander general of the cavalry of Heſſe Caſſel. The 
Auſtrian Trenck became the ſubject of converſa- 
tion, and Jaſchinſky aſked, if I was his Kinſman : 


| IT anſwered yes, and, immediately, mentioned his 


having made me his univerſal heir. “ And what 
anſwer haye you returned?” ſaid Jaſchinſæy— 
& None at all.” 

The whole company, then, obſerved that, in a 
cale like the preſent, I was much to blame not to 
anſwer ; that the leaſt I could do would be to thank 
him. for hjs good wiſhes, and intreat a continuance 
of them. Jafchinſky further added, © Defire him 
<* to ſend you ſome of his fine Hungarian horſes 
* for your own ule, and give me the letter; I will 
© convey it to him, by means of Mr. Boſſart, lega- 
„tion counſellor of the Saxon embaſſy ; but on 
condition that you will give me one of the horſes, 
«© This correſpondence is a family, and not a ſtate 
& affair; beſide that, } will be anſwerable for the 
„ conſequences.” 

7 * immediately, took my commanger's ice 
and b gan to write; and had thoſe, who ſoſpecked 
me, thought proper to make the leaſt inquiry into 
theſe circumſtances, the four witneſſes, who. read 
what I wrote, could have atteſted my innocence, 
and rendered it indubitable. I gave my letter, 


open, to Jaſchinſky, v ho ſealed and ſent it himſelf. 


Imuſt omit none of the incidents concerning this 
letter, it being the ſole cauſe of all my ſufferings. 
I ſhall, therefore, here, relate an event, which was 
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the firſt occaſion of the unjuſt ſuſpicions entertained 
againſt me. 


One of my grooms, with two led herſes, was, 
among many others, taken by the pandours of 


Trenck. When I returned to the camp, I was to 


accompany the King on a reconnoitring party. My 
horſe was too tired, and I had no other: I inform- 
ed him of my embarraſſment, and his Majeſty, im- 
mediately, made me a preſent of a fine Engliſh 
eourſer. 

Some days after, [was exceedingly aftoniſhed to 
ſee my groom return, with my two horſes, and a 
pandour trumpeter, who brought me a letter, con- 
taining the following words : | 

< The Aultiian Trenck is not at war with the 
“ Pruſſian Trenck, but, on the contrary; is happy 
« to have recovered the horſes from his huſſars, and 
& return them to whom they firſt belonged, &c.“ 

I went, the ſame day, to pay my reſpects to the 
King; who, receiving me with great coldneſs, ſaid, 
Since your couſin has returned your own horſes, 
* you have no more need of mine.” 

There were too many who envied me to ſuppoſe 
theſe words would eſcape repetition, The return 
of the horfes ſeems, infinitely, to have increaſed 
that ſuſpicion Frederic entertained againſt me, and, 
therefore, became one of the principal cauſes of my 
misfortunes: it is for this reaſon that I dwell upon 


this and ſuch-like ſmall incidents, they being neceſ- 


fary for my own juſtification, and, were it poſlible, 
for that of the King. My innocence is, indeed, at 
prefent, univerfally acknowledged, by the court, 
the army, and the whole nation,” who, all, mention 


the injuſtice I ſuffered, with pity, and the fortitude 


with which it was endured, with ſurpriſe. 
We marched for Sileſia, to enter on our ſecond. 
campaign, which, to the Pruſſians, was as bI0Gdy' 


and murderous, as it was glorious, 
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The King's head quarters were fixed at the con- 
vent of Kamenz, where we reſted fourteen days, and 
the army remained in cantonments. Prince Char- 
les, inſtead of following us into Bohemia, had the 
imprudence to occupy the plain of Strigau, and we, 
already, concluded his army was beaten. Whoever 


is well acquainted with tactics, and the Pruſſian ma- 
neœuvres, will eaſily judge, without the aid of calcu- 
lation or witchcraft, whether a well or ill-diſciplin- 


ed army, in an open plain, ought to be victorious. 

The army, haſtily, left its cantonments, and, in 
twenty-four hours, was in order of battle; and, 
on the 14th. of June, eighteen thouſand bodies lay 
ſtretched on the plain of Strigau. The allied ar- 


mies of Auſtria and Saxony were totally defeated. 


The body guard was on the right; and, before 


the attack, the King ſaid to our ſquadron, 5 Prove, 


*«« to-day, my children, that you are my 8 guard, 
“ and give no Saxon quarter.“ 

We made three attacks on the cavalry, and two 
on the infantry. Nothing could withſtand a ſqua- 


dron like this, which, for men, horſes, courage, and 


experience, was, affuredly, the firſt in the world. 
Our corps, alone, took ſeven ſtandards and ſive pair 
of colours, and, in leſs than an hour, the affair was 
Oer. 

L received a piſtol ſhot in my right hand, my bote 
was deſperately wounded, and I was obliged to 
change on the third charge. The day after the bat- 
le, all the officers were rewarded with the Order of 


Merit. For my own part, I remained four weeks, 
among the wounded, at Schweidnitz, where there 
were ſixteen thouſand men under the torture of the 


army ſurgeons, many of whom had not their 


wounds dreſſed till the third day. 


I was near three months before I cated the 


uſe of my hand: I, nevertheleſs, rejoined my corps, 
continued to perform my duty, and, as uſual, ac- 


companied 
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companied the King, when he went to reconoitre. 


For ſome time paſt, he had placed confidence in me, 
and his kindneſs towards me, continually, increaſ- 


ed, which raiſed my gratitude, even to enthuſiaſm. 

1, alſo, performed the ſervice of adjutant, during 
this campaign, a circumſtantial account of which, 
no perſon is better enabled to write than myſelf, 
I having been preſent at all that paſſed. I was the 
ſcholar of the greateſt maſter the art of war, ever 
knew, and who believed me worthy to receive his 
inſtructions; but the volumes I am writing would 
be inſufficient to contain -all that perſonally relates 


to myſelf. 


Imuſt, bere, mention an adventure that happen- 

ed at this time, and which will ſhew the art of the 

reat Frederic, in forming youth for his ſervice, 
And devotedly attaching them to his perſon. 

I was exceedingly fond of hunting, in which, 
notwithſtanding 1 it was ſeverely forbidden, 1 indulg- 
ed myſelf. Laden with pheaſants, I one day re- 
turned: but, judge my aſtoniſhment, and fears, 
when I ſaw the army had decamped, and that it 
was with difficulty I could overtake the rear-guard. 
In this my diſtreſs, I applied to an officer of huſ- 


ſars, who, inſtantly, lent me his horſe, by the aid of 


which J rejoined my corps, which, always, march- 


ed as the. vanguard, Mounting my own horſe, I, 


tremblingly, rode to the head of my diviſion, which 
it was my duty to precede. The King, however, 


had remarked my abſence, or, rather, had been | 
reminded of it by my ſuperior. officer, who, for 


ſome time paſt, had become my enemy. 
Juſt as the army halted, to encamp, the King 
rode towards me, made a ſignal for me to approach, 


and, reading my fears in my countenance, ſaid, with 
2 ſmile, % What, are you juſt returned from bunt- 
1 ing! — ws Yes, your Majeſty ;—I rope—” Here, 
interrupting me, he added, Well, well, for this 


«© time 
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te time 1 ſhall take no further notice, remembering 
«© Potſdam : — but, however; let me find you more 
% attentive to your duty,“ 

So ended this affair, for which i deſerved to have 
been broken: I muſt, here, remind my readers; 
that the King meant by the words remembering Pot/- 
dam, he remembered I had been puniſhed. ha ſe- 
verely the winter before, and that my preſent par- 
don was intended as a compenſation. 

This was, indeed, to think and act greatly; this 
was, indeed, the true art of forming great men; 
an art much more effectual than that of ferocious 
generals; who threaten ſubalterns with impriſon- 
ment; and chains, on eyery flight occaſion; and, 
While indulging all the rigours of military law, make 
no diſtinction of minds or men. Frederic, on the 
contrary; fometimes patdoded the failings of genius, 
while mechanic fouls he mechanically puniſhed, ac- 
cording to the very letter of the laws of war. 

I ſhall, further, remark, the King took no more 
notice of my late. fault, except that, ſometimes, 
when I had the honour to dine with him; he would 
ridicule people who were too often at the chace, or, 


who were ſo choleric that they took oecahion to | 


quarrel for the leaſt trifle. 

The campaiga paſſed in different manteuvres; 
marches, and counter marches. Our corps was the 
moſt fatigued, as being encamped round the King's 
tent, the tation of which is central, and having, 
likewiſe, the care of the vayguard: we were, there- 
fore, obliged to begin our march two hours ſooner 


than the remainder of the army, that we might be ii 


our place. We; alſo, accompanied the King, when- 
ever he went to reconnoitre; traced the lines of en- 
campment; led the horſe to water; inſpected the 
head quarters; regulated the march and encamp- 


ment, accorc-.g to the King's orders; which rob- 
bed 


6 


bed us of much reſt, we being but ſix officers to 
execute ſo many different functions. 

Still further, weoften performed the office of cou- 
riers, to bear the royal commands to detachments. 
Ahe King was particularly careful that the offi- 
cers of hig guards, whom he intended ſhould. be- 
come excellent in the art of tactics, ſhould not be 
idle in his ſchool. It was neceſſary to do much, in 
order that much might be learnt. Labour, vigi- 
lance, activity, the love of glory, and the love of 
their country, animated all his generals; into whom, 
it may be ſaid, he infuſed his ſpirit. £8 
In this ſchool I gained inſtruction, and here, al. 
ready, was I ſelected as one deſtined to inſtruct 
others: yet, in my fortieth year, a great general, 
at Vienna, told me, My dear Trenck, our diſci- 
c pline would be too difficult for you to learn; for 
e which, indeed, you are too far advanced in life.” 
Agreeable to this wiſe deciſion was I made an Auſ- 
trian invalid, and an invalid have always remained; 
a judgment, like this, would have been laughed at, 
moſt certainly, at Berlin. 1 

If I miſtake not, the famous battle of Soor, or 
Sorau, was fought on the 14th day of September. 
The King bad ſent ſo many detachments into Sax- 
ony, Bohemia, and Sileſia, that the main army did 
not conſiſt of more than twenty fix thouſand men. 
—Neglecting advice, and obſtinate in judging his 
enemy by numbers, and not according to the ex- 
cellence of (diſcipline, and other accidents, Prince 
Charles, blind to the real ſtrength of the Prufhan 
armies, had encloſed this ſmall number of Pome- 
ranian and Brandenburgh regiments with more 
than eighty-ſix thouſand men, intending to take 
them all priſoners. _ ; N 


- 


It will ſoon be ſeen, from my narrative, with 
wy kind of ſecreſy his plan was laid and executed. 
OL. . - $ 
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The King came into my tent about midnight ; 
as he, alſo, did into that of all the officers, to awa- 
ken them: his orders were,'fecretly to ſaddle, leave 
the baggage in the rear, and that the men ſhould 
{and ready to mount at the word of command. 
Lieutenant Studnitz and myſelf attended the King, 


who went in perſon, and gave directions through 


the whole army : meantime, break of day was ex- 
cted with anxiety. - 

Oppoſite the defile, through Which the enemy 
were to march to the attack, eight field · pieces were 
concealed behind a hill. The King muſt, neceſſa- 
rily, have been informed of the whole plan of the 
Auſtrian general, for he had called in the advance d 
poſts from the heights, that he might lull him into 
ſecurity, and make him imagine we ſhould be ſur- 
priſed in the midſt of ſleep. 

Scarcely did break of day appear before the Auf. 
trian artillery, ſituated upon the heights, began to 
play upon our camp, and their cavalry to march, 
through the defile, to the attack. 

As ſuddenly were we in battle array ; for, i in lefs 
than ten minutes, we ourſelves an the attack, 
notwithſtanding our ſmal} number, the whole arm 
only containing five regiments of cavalry, and fell 
with ſuch fury upon the enemy, who, at this time, 
were wholly employed in forming their men at the 
mouth of the defile, and that flowly, little expect- 
ing ſo ſudden and violent a charge, that we drove 
them back into the defile, where they preſſed upon 


each other in crowds: the King, himſelf, ſtood rea- 


dy to unmaſk his eight field-pieces, and a dreadful 
and bloody flaughter enſued in this narrow place; 
from which theenemy had not the power to retrear. 
This ſingle incident gained the battle, and deceived 
all the hopes of Prince Charles. | 

Nadaſti, Trenck, .and' the light troops, ſent to 
attack our rear, were employed in pillaging the 

| camp. 


„ we 
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camp. The ferocious Croats met no oppoſition, 
while this their error made our victory more ſecure. 
It deſerves to be noticed that, when advice was 
brought to the King, the enemy had fallen upon, 
and were plundering the camp, his anſwer was,. 

& So much the better; they have found themſelves 
"0 employment, and will be no impediment to our 
e main deſign.” . 

Our victory was complete, but all our baggage 
was loſt; the head. quarters, utterly undefended, 
were totally ſtripped; and Trenck had, for dis 
part of the booty, the King's tent, and his ſervice 
of plate. 

I have mentioned this circumſtance here, becauſe 
that, in the year 1946, my couſin Trenck, baving 
fallen into the power of his enemies, who had in- 
ſtituted a legal proceſs againſt him, was accuſed, by 
ſome villainous wretches, of having ſurpriſed the 
King in bed at the battle of Sorau, and, afterwards, 
releaſed him for a bribe. { 

What was ſtill worſe, they hired a common pro- 
ſtitute, a native. of Brunn, who pretended ſhe was 
the daughter of Marſhal Schwerin, to give evi- 
dence ſhe, herſelf, was in bed with the King when 
Trenck entered his tent, whom he immediately 
made priſoner, and as immediately releaſed. 

To this part of the proſecution I myſelf, an eye- 
witneſs, can anſwer: the thing was falſe and im- 
poſſible. He was informed of the intended attack. 
A accompanied the watchful King from midnight 
till four in the morning, which time he employed 
in riding through the camp, and making the ne- 
ceſſary preparations to receive the enemy; and the 
action began at five. Trenck could not take the 
King in bed, for the battle was almoſt gained when 
he, and his pandours, entered the camp, and Man- 
dered the head . 
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As for the tale of Mrs. Schwerin, it is only fit to 
be told to ſchool-boys, or examined by the Inqui- 
ſition, and was very unworthy. of making part of 
the legal proſecution 3 an innocent man at 
Vienna. 

This incident, however, f is fo remarkable, that I 
ſhall give, in this work, a farther account of my 
kinſman, and what was "called his criminal proceſs ; 
at reading which the world will be aſtoniſhed. My 
own hiſtory is ſo connected with his, that this is ne- 
ceſlary, and the more fo, becauſe there are many 
ignorant or wicked people at Vienna, who believe, 
or. affirm, Trenck had, ene taken the King of 
Pruſſia priſoner. 

Never, yet, was there a traitor of the name of 
Trenck; and I hope to prove, in the cleareſt man- 
ner, the Auſtrian Trenck as faithfully ſerved the 
Empreſs Queen, as the Pruſſian Trenek did Frederic 
his King. Maria Thereſa, ſpeaking to me of him 
ſome time after his death, and the fnares that had, 
been laid for him, faid, " Your kinſman has made 
* a better end, than will be the fate of his accuſers 
„ and judges.” * | | 

Of this more hereafter ; 1 approack that epocha, 
when my own misfortunes began, and when the 
ſufferings of martyrdom attended me from youth 
downward, till my hairs grew grey. 

A few days after the battle of Sorau, the uſual 
camp poſtman brought me a letter from my couſin 
Trenck, the colonel of pandours, dated at Eſſek, 
four months back, - of which the * is 2 
copy. 

of Your letter, of the eweifth of February, . 
FgBerlin, informs me you deſire to have ſome Hun- 

*. garian horſes. On theſe you would come and 
attack me and my pandours. I ſaw, with plea- 
e ſure, during the laſt campaign, that the Pruſſian 
o Trenck was, allo, a 'good loldier ; and that I 

might 


= . TT% 
m_ 3 
1 | . | K. 
might give you ſome proofs of my attachment, I, 
4 « then, returned the horſes which my men had ta- 
T4 


ken, If, however, you wiſh to have Hungarian 
c horſes, you muſt take mine, in like manner, from 
* « me in the field of battle; or, ſhould you fo think 
6 fit, come and join one who will receive you with 
1 « open arms, like his friend and fon, and who will 


 < procureyouevery advantage you can deſire, &c.” 
1 At firſt T was terrified at reading this letter, yet 
bo could not help ſmiling. ' Cornet Wagenitz, now 


1 general in chief of the Heſſe Caſſel forces, and Lieu- 
2 tenant Grotthauſen, both now alive, and then pre- 
E ſent, wete my camp comrades. I gave them the 
*"* letter to read, and they laughed at its contents. It 
was determined to ſhew it to our ſuperior officer, 
Jaſchinſky, on a promiſe of ſecreſy, and it was, ac- 
cordingly, ſhewn him within an hour after it was 
recall PT eien 

The reader will be fo kind as to recollect that, as 
1 have before ſaid, it was this Colonel Jaſchinſky 
who, on the 12th of February, the Tame year, at 
Berlin, prevailed on me to write to the Auſtrian 


01 Trenck, my couſin; that he received the letter 
. open, and undertook to fend it according to its ad- 


Is dreſs; alſo that, in this letter, I, in jeſt, had aſked 
. him to ſend me ſome Hungarian horſes, and, when 
they came, had promiſed one to Jaſchinſky. He 
read the letter with an air of ſome furpriſe; we 
laughed, and, it being whiſpered through the army 
that, in conſequence of our late victory, detached 
corps would be ſent into Hungary, Jaſchinſky faid, 
We ſhall now go and take Hungarian horſes for 
„ ourſelyes.” Here the converſation ended, and I 
returned, little ſuſpecting future conſequences, to 
my tent. fr IRON ai _ 
Imuſt, here, make the following obſervations: 
| If. Thad not obſerved the date of the letter, 
brought by the poſt-man, which, as I have ſaid, hem 
| our 
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four months back: this, however, the colonel did 
not fail to remark. 

2ndly. The probability is, that 155 was a net 
ſpread, for me, by this falſe and wicked man. The 
return of my horſes, during the preceding campaign, 
had been the ſubje& of much converſation. It is 
poſſible he had the King's orders to watch me; but, 
more probably, he only prevailed on me to write, 

that he might entrap me, by a fictitious anſwer. 

Certain it is, my couſin Trenck, at Vienna, affirm- 
ed, to his. death, he never received any letter from 
me, conſequently, never could ſend any anſwer. I 
muſt, therefore, conclude this letter was forged. | 

' Taſchinſky was, at this time, one of the King $ 
favourites; his ſpy over the army, a tale-bearer, an 
inventor of lies and wicked calumnies. Some years 
after the event of which Tam now ſpeaking, the King 
was obliged to break and baniſh him the country. 

He was then, alſo, the paramour of the beauteous 
Madame Broflart, wife of the Saxon Reſident at 
Berlin, and there can be little doubt but that this 
falſe letter was, by her means, conveyed to ſome 
Saxon or Auſtrian poſt - office, and thenee, according 
td its addreſs, ſent to me. He had daily opportu- 
nities of infuſing ſuſpicions into the King's mind 
concerning me; and, unknown to me, purſuing bis 
diabolical plan. ; 


I muſt, likewiſe, add, he was four We du- | 


cats indebted to me; I always having a plentiful 
ſupply of money. This booty became his own, 
when I, unexamined, was arreſted, and thrown into 
priſon, In like manner, he ſeized on mg * 
part of my camp equipage. 

Further, we had quarrelled during our firſt cand- 
paign, becauſe he had beaten one of my ſervants; 
we even were proceeding to fight with piſtols, ' had 
not Colonel Winterfeld interfered, and amicably 


ended our quarrel, The Lithuanian is, by nature, 


obſtinate 


6333) 
obſtinate and revengeful; and, from that day, I 
have reaſon to believe he ſought my deſtruction. 

God only knows what were the means he took to 
excite the King's ſuſpicions; for it is incredible that 
Frederic, confidering his well-known profeſſions of 
public juſtice, ſhould treat me in the manner he did, 
without hearing, without examination, and without 
a court-martial, This, to me, has ever remained a 
myſtery; which the King, alone, was able to ex- 
plain: he, afterwards, was convinced I was inno- 
cent; but my ſufferings, had been too cruel, the 
miſeries he had inflicted too horrible, for, me ever to 
hope-compenſation, - 

In an affair of this. nature, which will ſoon be 
known to all Europe, as it long has been in Pruſſia, 
the weakeſt is always guilty. I have been made a 
terrible example, to this our age, how true that 
maxim is in deſpotic ſtates. 

A man of my rank, having once Wi ſuffered, 
and having the power of making his ſufferings known, 
maſt either be highly rewarded, or ſtill more unjultty 
puniſhed. My name and injuries will ever ſtain the 
annals of Frederic the Great; even thoſe. who read 
this book will, perhaps, ſuppoſe I, from political 
-motives of bope or fear, have, ſometimes, conceal- 
ed truth by endeavouring to palliate his conduct. 

It muſt ever remain incomprehenſible, that a mo- 
narch ſo clear ſighted, himſelf the daily witneſs of 
my demeanor, one well acquainted with mankind, 
and conſcious I wanted neither money, honour, nor 
hope of future preferment; I ſay it is incomprehen- 
ſible he ſhould, really, ſuppoſe me guilty. I take 
God to witneſs, . and all thoſe who knew me in proſ- 
perity or misfortune, I never harboured a thought 
of betraying my country. How was it poſſible to 
ſuſpect me? I was neither mad man nor idiot. In 
my eighteenth year I was acornet of the body-guard, 
A6Jutant to the King, a and poſſeſſed his favour and 

confidence 
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confidenee in the higheſt degree. His preſents to 
me, in one year, amounted to fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, I kept ſeven horſes, four men in livery; 1 
was valued, diſtinguiſhed, and beloved by the mifs 
treſs of. my ſoul, My relations held. high offices, 
both civil and military : I was, even fanatically; 
3 to my King and country, and had nothing 
to wilh. 7 | | 


That I ſhould become thus wretched, in conſe- 


quence of this unfortunate letter, is equally won- 
derful: it came by the public poſt. Had there been 
any criminal correſpondence, my kinſman, certain- 
ly, would not have choſen this mode of conveyance; 
fince, it is well known, all ſuch letters are opened; 
nor could I att more openly. My colonel read the 
letter I wrote, and, alſo, that which I received im. 
mediately after it was brought. n 
The day after the receipt of this letter I was, as 


I have before ſaid, unheard, unaccuſed, unjudged, 


conducted, like a criminal, from the army, by fifty 
huſſars, and impriſoned in the fortreſs of Glatz. 
I was allowed to take three horſes, and my ſervants, 
but my whole equipage was left behind, which 1 
never ſaw more, and which became the booty of 
Jafchinſky, My commiſſion was given to Cornet 


Schatzel, and I caſhiered, without knowing why. 


There were no legal enquiries made; all was done 
by the King's command, . e7 
Unhappy people! where power is ſuperior to law, 


and where the innocent and virtuous, meet puniſh- 


ment inſtead of reward. Unhappy land! where the 
omnipotent Such is ou WILL ſuperſedes all legal 
ſentence, and robs the ſubject of property, Hfe, 
and honour. EC on TRL OL A Tdbg 
I once more repeat, I was brought to the eitadel 


of Glatz: I was not, however, thrown into a dun- 


geon, but impriſoned in a chamber of the officer of 
* 6 o 5113, FE 
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the guard 3 was allowed my ſervant to wait on me, 
and permitted to walk on the ramparts. 

I did not want money, and there was only a de- 
tachment, from the garriſon regiment, in the citadel 
of Glatz, the officers of which were all poor. 1 
ſoon had both friends and freedom, and the rich 
priſoner, every day, Kept open table. 

He, only, who had known me in this ardour of 
my youth, who had witnefſed how high I aſpired, 
and the fortune that attended me at Berlin, can 
imagine what my feelings were, at finding myſelf 
thus ſuddenly caſt from my high hopes. 

I wrote, ſubmiſhvely, to the King, requeſting to 
be tried by a court- martial, and not defiring any 
favour, ſhould I be found guilty. This haughty 


tone, in a youth, was diſpleaſing, and I received 


no anſwer, which threw me into deſpair, aud in- 
duced me to ufe every poſhble means to obtain 

my liberty, | g AT 
My firſt care was to eſtabliſh, by the intervention 
of an officer, a certain cerreſpondence with the ob- 
ject of my heart. She anſwered, ſhe was far from 
ſuppoſing I had ever entertained the leaſt thought 
traiterous to my country; that ſhe knew, too well, 
I was perfectly incapable of diſſimulation. She 
blamed the precipitate anger, and-unjuſt ſuſpicions, 
of the King; promiſed me ſpeedy aid, and ſent me 

a thouſand ducats. N 
Had 1, at this critical moment, poſſeſſed a pru- 
dent and intelligent friend, who could have calmed 
my impatience, nothing, perhaps, might have been 
more eaſy than to have obtained pardon of the 
King, by proving my innocence; or, perhaps, than 

to have induced him to puniſh my enemies. 
But the officers, who then were' at Glatz, fed 
the flame of diſcontent. They ſuppoſed the mo- 
ney I fo freely diſtributed came all from Hungary, 
turniſhed by the Pandour cheſt; and adviſed me not 
; to 


6 


to ſuffer my freedom to depend upon the will of 
the King, but to enjoy it in his deſpite. 5 

It was not more eaſy to give this advice, than to 
perſuade a man to take it, who, till then, had ne- 
ver encountered any thing but good fortune, and 
who, conſequently, ſupported this reverſe with im- 
patience. I was not yet, however, determined, 
becauſe I could not yet refolve to ane my 


| country, and eſpecially Berlin. 
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Five months ſoon paſſed away in priſon; peace 
was concluded; the King was returned to his capi- 
tal: my commiſſion in the guards was beſtowed on 
another, when Lieutenant Piaſchky, of the regi- 
ment of Fouquet, and Enſign Reitz, who, often, 
mounted guard over me, propoſed that they and 1 
ſhould eſcape together. I yielded, our plan was 

fixed, and every preparatory ſtep taken. 

At that time there was another priſoner at Glatz, 
whoſe name was Manget, by birth a Swiſs, and 
captain of cavalry in the Natzmerſchen huffars 
he had been broken and condemned by a court- 
martial, to ten years impriſonment, with an allow- 
ance of only four rix-dollars per month. 
Having done this man kindneſſes, I was reſolved 
to. reſcue him, alſo, from bondage, at the ſame 
time with myſelf. Icommunicated my deſign, and 
made the propoſal, which was accepted by him, 
and meaſures were taken; yet were we betra yed 
by this vile man, who thus obtained pardon and 
freedom. 

Piaſchky, who had been e that Reitz was 
arreſted, ſaved himſelf by deſerting. I denied the 
fact in preſence of Manget, with whom I was con- 
fronted, and bribed the Auditor with a hundred 
ducats. By this means Reitz only ſuffered a year's 
impriſonment, and the loſs of his commiſſion. I 
was then cloſely confined in a chamber, for hav- 


ing 
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now become. more untoward and ſcvere. 
King's ſuſpicions were increaſed, as likewiſe was 
his anger, at my late attempt to eſcape. 
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ing endeavoured to corrupt the King's officers, and 
was guarded with greater caution. 

Here I will, interrupt my narrative, a moment, 
to relate an adventure which happened between me 
and this Captain Manget, three years erer, 
that is to ſay, in 1749, at Warlaw. -, 

there met bim by chance, and it-is not dif- 
ficult to imagine what was the ſalutation he receiv- 
ed. I caned him; he took this ill, and challenged 
me to fight with piſtols. Captain Heucking, of 
the Poliſh. guards, was my ſecond: I ſhot him 


through the neck, at the firſt ſhot, and he fell 


dead on the field. | 

He alone, of all my enemies, ever died by my 
on hand; and he well merited his end, for his 
cowardly treachery towards the two brave fellows 
of whom I have ſpoken; and ſtill more ſo with reſ- 
pect to myſelf, who had been his benefactor; and, 


Town,' I have never reproached myſelf for this 


duel, by which I ſent a raſcal out of the world. 
I return to my tale. My deſtiny, at Glaiz, was 


The 


Left to myſelf, I conlidered my ſituation | in the 
worſt point of view, and determined either on 


flight or deatb. The length and cloſeneſs of my 


confinement became inſupportable to my impatient 
temper. 7 

I had always had the garriſon on my ſide, nor 
was it poſſible to prevent my making friends among 
them. They knew I had money, and, in a poor 
garriſon regiment, the officers of which are all dif- | 


atisfied, baving, moſt of them, been dratted from 


other corps, and ſent thitber as a puniſhment, there 
was nothing that might not be undertaken. 
My ſcheme, then was as follows: 
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My window looked toward the city, and wat 
ninety feet from the ground in the tower of the ci- 
tadel, out of Which I could not get, without mA 
found a place of refuge in the city. 

This an officer undertook to procure me, and 
prevailed on an honeſt ſoap-boiler to grant me a 
hiding place. I, then, notched my penknife, and 
ſawed through three large iron bars; but this was 
too tireſome a mode, it being neceſſary to file away 
eight bars from my window, before I could paſs 
through: another officer procured me a file, which 
I was obliged to uſe with caution, leſt I ſhould Be 
overheard by the centinels. 

Having ended this labour, I cut my leather port- 
manteau into thongs, ſewed them end to end, added 
the ſheets of my bed, and deſcended,  fafely, from 


Ka $ 


this aſtoniſhing height. ; 

It rained, the night was dark, and all ſeemed for- 
tunate, but I had to wade through moats full of 
mud, before I could enter the city, a circumſtanee 
I had never once conſidered. I funk up to the 
knees, and, after long ſtruggling, and incredible 
efforts to get out, I was obliged, myfelf, to call the 
centinel, and defire him to go and tell the govern 
nor, Trenck was ſtuck faſt in aditch. 

My misfortune was the greater on this occaſion, 
becauſe that General Fouquet was then governor of 
Glatz. He was one of the cruelleſt of men. He 
had been wounded by my father in a duel; and the 

- Avſtrian Trenck had taken his baggage in 1744, and 
alſo laid the country of Glatz under contribution. 
He was, therefore, an enemy to the very name of 
Trenck; nor did he loſe any opportunity of giving 
me proofs of his enmity, and, eſpecially, on the 
preſent occaſion, when he left me ſtanding in the 
mud till noon, the ſport of the foldiers. I was then 
drawn out, half dead, only again to be impriſoned, 
and ſhut up the whole day, without water to waſh Ne 
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No one can imagine how I looked, exhauſted and 
dirty, my long hair having fallen into the mud, with 
which, by my ſtruggling, it was loaded. I remained 
in this condition till the next day, when two fellow 
priſoners were ſent to aſſiſt and clean me. 

My impriſonment, now, became more intolerable. 
I had, ſtil}, eighty louis-d'ors in my purſe, which 
had not been taken from me at my removal into 
another dungeon, and theſe, afterward, did me 

ood ſervice. | NT | 

The paſſions, now, all affailed me at once, and 
impetuous, boiling, youthful blood overpowered 
reaſon; hope diſappeared; I thought myſelf the moſt 
unfortunate of men, and my King an irreconcileable 
judge, more wrathful and fortified in ſuſpicion by 
my own raſhneſs. My nights were ſleepleſs, my 
days miſerable : my ſoul was tortured by the deſire 
of fame : a conſciouſneſs of innocence was a conti- 
nued ſtimulus inciting me to end my misfortunes. 
Youth, unexperienced in woe and diſaſtrous fate, 
beholds every evil magnified, and deſponds on every 
new diſappointment, more eſpecially, having failed 
in attempting freedom. Education had taught me 
to deſpiſe death, and theſe opinions had been con- 
firmed by my friend La Metrie, author of the famous 
work, L' Homme Machine, or Man a Machine. 

I read much during my confinement at Glatz, 
where books were allowed me; time was, therefore, 
leſs tedious : but when the love of liberty awoke, 
when fame and affection called me to Berlin, and 
my balked hopes painted the wretchedneſs of my 
ſituation; when I remembered my loved country, 
zudging by appearances, could not but pronounce 
me a traitor, then was I, hourly, impelled to ruſh 
on the naked bayonets of my guards, by whom, to 
me, the way of freedom was barred. 

Big with ſuch-like thoughts, cight days had not 
elapſed, ſince my laſt fruitleſs attempt to eſcape, 
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when an event happened which would appear incre- 
dible, were I, the principal actor in the ſcene, not 


alive to atteſt its truth, and might not all Glatz, 


and the Pruſſian army, be produced as eye and ear 
witneſſes. This incident will prove that bold, and 
even raſh, daring will render the moſt improbable 
undertakings pothble, and that deſperate attempts 
may, often, make a general more fortunate and 
famous than the wiſeſt and beſt-concerted plans, 
Major Doo“ came to viſit me, accompanied by 
an officer of the guard, and an adjutant. After ex- 
amining every corner of my chamber, he addreſſed 
me, taxing me with a ſecond crime in endeavouring 
to obtain my liberty ; adding, this muſt, certainly, 
increaſe the anger of the King. 
My blood boiled at the word crime: he talked of 


patience: I aſked how long the King had condemn- 


ed me to impriſonment : he anſwered, a traitor to 
his country, who has correſponded with the enemy, 


cannot be condemned for a certain time; but muſt 


depend, for grace, and pardon, on the King. 

At that inſtant I ſnatched his fword from his ſide, 
on which my eyes had ſome time been fixed, ſprang 
out of the door, threw the centinel from the top to 
the bottom of the ſtairs, paſſed the guard who hap- 
pened to be drawn up before the priſon door to re- 
heve guard, attacked them ſword in hand, threw 
them {ſuddenly into ſurpriſe by the manner in which 


The fame Doo who was governor of Glatz during the ſeven 
years war, and who, having been ſurprized by General Laudohn, 
was made prifoner, which occaſioned the loſs of Glatz. The 
King broke him with infamy, and baniſhed him with contempt. 
In 1764, he came to Vienna, where | gave him alas. He was, 


by birth, an Italian, a ſelfiſh, wicked man; and, while - "| 


under the government of Fouquet, at Glatz. brought many 
people to miſery. He was the creature of Fouquet, without 
birth or merit, crafty, malignant, but handſome; and, having 
debauched his patron's daughter, aftetwards married ber; 
wWhence, at firſt, his good, and, at length, his ill, fortune. He 
wanted knowledge to defend a fortreſs againſt the enemy, and 
his covetouſneſs rendered him eaſy to corrupt. 
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] laid about me, wounded four men, made way 
through the reſt, ſprang over the breaſt-work of the 
ramparts, and, with my ſword drawn in my hand, 
immediately leaped this aſtoniſhing height, without 
receiving the leaſt injury. I leaped the ſecond wall, 
with equal ſafety, and good fortune. None of their 
arms were loaded; no one durſt leap after me, in 
order to purſue, they muſt go round through the 
town and the gate of the citadel ; ſo that I had the 
ſtart full half an hour. | 
A centinel, however, in'a narrow paſſage, endea- 
voured to oppoſe my flight, but I parried his fixed 
bayonet, and wounded him in the face. A ſecond 
centinel, meantime, came from the outworks, to 
ſeize me behind, and I, to avoid him, made a 
ſpring at the palliſadoes ; there I was unluckily 
caught by the foot, and received a bayonet wound 
in my upper lip: thus entangled, they beat me with 
the butt-end of their muſkets, and dragged me back 
to priſon, whileI ſtruggled and defended myſelf like 
a inan grown deſperate. | 9s 
Certain it is, had I more carefully jumped the pa- 
liſadoes, and diſpatched the centinel who oppoſed 
me, I might have eſcaped, and gained the moun- 
tains, Thus might I have fled to Bohemia, after 
having, at noon day, broken from the fortreſs of 
Glatz, ſprung paſt all its centinels, over all its walls, 
and paſſed with impunity, in deſpite of the guard, 
who were under arms, ready to oppoſe me. I 
ſhould not, having a ſword, have feared any ſingle 
opponent, and was able to contend with the ſwifteſt 
runners. | 
That good fortune, which had ſo far attended 
me, forſook me at the palifadoes, where hope was 
at an end. The ſeverities of impriſonment were 
increaſed ; two centinels and an under officer were 
locked in with me, and were, themſelves, guarded 
by centinels without: I was beaten and wounded by 
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the butt-ends of their muſkets, my right foot was 
ſprained, I (pit blood, and my wounds were not 
cured in leſs than a month. 

I was, now, firſt, informed the King had only 
condemned me to a year's impriſonment, in order 
to learn whether his ſuſpicions were well founded. 
My mother had petitioned for me, and was anſwer- 
ed, Your ſon muſt remain a year impriſoned, as a 
puniſhment for his raſh correſpondence. 

Of this I was ignorant, and it was ſaid, in Glatz, 
my impriſonment was for life. I had only three 
weeks longer to repine at the loſs of liberty, when 
I made this raſh attempt. What mult the King 
think? Was he not obliged to act with this ſeverity ? 
How could prudence excuſe my impatience, thus to 
riſk a confiſcation, when I was certain of receiving 
freedom, juſtification, and honour, in three weeks? 
But, ſach was my adverſe fate, circumſtances all 
tended to injure and perſecute me, till, at length, 
I gave reaſon to ſuppoſe I was a traitor, notwith- 
ſtanding the purity of my intentions. 

Once more, then, was I in a dungeon, and no 
ſooner was I there, than I formed new projects of 
flight: I firſt gained the 1 intimacy of my guards; 1 
had money, and this, with the compaſſion I had in- 
ſpired, might effect any thing among diſcontented 
Pruiſian ſoldiers. Soon had I gained thirty-two 
men, who were ready to execute, on the firſt ſig» 
nal, whatever I ſhould command. Two or three 
excepted, they were unacquainted with each other; 
they, conſequently, could not all be betrayed at a 
time; and I had choſen the under officer, Nicholai, 
to head them. 

The garriſon conſiſted only of one hundred and 
twenty men, from the garriſon - regiment, the reſt 
+ being diſperſed in the country of Glatz, and four 
one, their commanders, three of whom were in 
my intereſt, Every thing was prepared; ſwords and 
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piſtols were concealed in an oven, which was in m 
priſon. * We intended to give liberty to all the pri- 
ſoners, and retire, by beat of drum, into Bohemia. 
Unfortunately, an Auſtrian deſerter, to whom 
Nicholai had imparted our deſign, went and diſco- 
vered our conſpiracy, The governor, inſtantly, 
ſent his adjutant to the'icitadel, with orders that the 
officer on guard ſhould arreſt Nicholai, and, with 
his men, take poſſeſſion of the caſemate. 
Nicholai was one of the guard, and the lieutenant 
was my friend, and, being in the ſecret, gave the 
fignal that all was diſcovered. ' Nicholai, only, knew 


all the conſpirators, ſeveral of whom were, that 


day, on guard. He, inſtantly, formed his reſolu- 
tion, leaped into the caſemates, crying, Com- 
„ rades, to arms, we are betrayed?” All followed 


to the guard-houſe, where they ſeized on the car- 


tridges, the officer having only eight men, and, 
threatening to fire on whoever would offer reſiſtance, 
came to deliver me from priſon; but the iron door 
was too ſtrong, and the time too ſhort, for that to 
be demoliſhed. . Nicholai, calling to me, bid me aid 
them; but in vain; and, perceiving nothing more 
could be done for me, this brave man, heading 
nineteen others, marched to the gate of the citadel, 
where there was an under-officer, and ten foldiers, 
obliged theſe to accompany him, and thus arrived, 
ſafely, at Braunau, in Bohemia; for, before the 
news was ſpread through the city, and men were 
collected for the purſuit, they were nearly half way 
on ner? J———ʃ—ñ 8 
Two years after, I met with this extraordinary 
man at Ofenbourg, where he was a writer: he en- 
tered, immediately, into my ſervice, and became 
my friend, but died, ſome months after, of a burn- 


ing fever, at my quarters in Hungary, at which 1 


was deeply grieved, for his memory will ever be 
d WWW n 
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Now was I expoſed to all the ſtorms of ill for- 
tune : a proſecution was entered againſt me as a 
conſpirator, who wanted to corrupt the officers and 
foldiers of the King. They commanded me to 
name the remaining conſpirators; but to theſe quef- 
tions I made no anſwer, except by ſtedfaſtly de- 
claring I was an innocent priſoner, an officer un- 
juſtly broken; unjuſtly, becauſe I had never been 
brought to trial; ; that conſequently I was releaſed 
from all my engagements; nor could it be thought 
extraordinary that I ſhould avail myſelf of that law 
of nature, which gives every man a right to de- 
fend his honour defamed, and ſeek, by every poſ- 
ſible means, to regain his liberty : that fuch had 
been my ſole purpole in every enterpriſe I had 
formed, and ſuch ſhould ſtill continue to be, for I 
was determined on the purſuit, till J ſhould either 
be crowned with ſucceſs, or loſe my life in the 
attempt. 

Things thus remained; every precaution was ta- 
ken, except that I was not put in irons, it being a 
law, in Pruſlia, that no gentleman, or officer, can 
be loaded with chains, unleſs he has, firſt, for ſome 
eriĩme, been delivered over to the executioner, and, 
certainly, this had not been my caſe. | 
I be ſoldiers were withdrawn from my chamber; 
but the greatelt ill was | had expended all my mo- 
ney, and my kind miſtreſs, at Berlin, with whom 


I had always correſponded, and which my e 
tors could not prevent, at laſt wrote 


« My tears flow with yours; the evil is without | 


remedy I dare ſay no more—eſeape if you can. 
« My fidelity will ever be the ſame, when it ſhalt 
* be poſſible for me to ſerve you. —Adieu—un- 
* happy friend: you merit a better fate.” 

This letter was a thunderbolt :—my comfort, 
however, ſtill was, that the officers were not ſuſpe&- 
ed, and that it was their duty to viſit my * 
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ſeveral times a day, and examine what paſſed; from 
which circumſtance I felt my hopes ſomewhat re- 
vive. Hence, an adventure happened, which is al- 
moſt unexampled in tales of knight-errantry. - 

A lieutenant, whoſe name was Bach, a Dane by 
nation, mounted guard every fourth day, and was 
the terror of the whole garriſon; for, being a 
perfect maſter of arms, he was inceſſantly involved 
in quarrels, and generally left his marks behind 
him. He had ſerved in two regiments, neither of 
which would affociate with him for this reaſon, 
and he had been ſent to the garriſon regiment at 
Glatz, as a puniſhment, + 
Bach one day fitting beſide me, related how, 
the evening before, he had wounded a lieutenant, 
of the name of Schell, in the arm. I replied, 
laughing, had I my liberty, I believe you would 
find ſome trouble in wounding me, for I have ſome 
{kill in the ſword. The blood inſtantly flew in his 
face; we ſplit off a kind of pair of foils from an 
old door, which had ſerved me as a table, and, ar 
the firſt lunge, I hit him on the breaſt. 

His rage became ungovernable, and he left the 
priſon. What was my aſtoniſhment, when, a mo- 
ment after, I ſaw him return, with two ſoldiers” 
{words, which he had concealed under his caat. 
* Now then, boaſter, prove,“ ſaid he, giving me 
one of them, © what thou art able to do.“ I en- 
deavoured to pacify him, by repreſenting the dan- 
ger, but ineffectually. He attacked me with the 


utmoſt fury, and I wounded him in the arm. 


Throwing his ſword down, he now fell upon my 
neck, kifled me, and wept. Atlength, after ſome 
convulſive emotions of pleaſure, he ſaid, © Friend, 
thou art my maſter; and thou muſt, thou ſhalt, 
* by my aid, obtain thy liberty, as certainly as 
my name is Bach.” We bound up his arm as 
well as we could, He left me, and ſecretly went 
D 2 to 
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to a ſurgeon, to have it properly dreſſed, and at 
night returned. | | 

He now remarked that it was humanly impoſ- 
ſible I ſhould eſcape, unleſs the officer on guard 
ſhould deſert with me; that he wiſhed nothing more 
ardently than to ſacrifice his hfe in my behalf, but 
that he could not reſolve ſo far to forget his ho- 
nour and duty to deſert, himſelf, while on guard: 
he, notwithſtanding, gave me his word and honour 
he would find me ſuch a perſon in a few days; 
and that, in the mean time, he would prepare every 
thing for my flight. 1 Nek 

He returned the ſame evening, bringing with 
him Lieutenant Schell, and, as he entered, ſaid, 
Here is your man.“ Schell embraced me, gave 
bis word of honour, and thus was the affair ſet- 
tled, and, as it proved, my liberty aſcertained. 

We now began to deliberate on the means ne- 
ceſſary to obtain our purpoſe. Schell was juſt 
come from garriſon at Habelſchwert, to the citadel 
of Glatz, and in two days was to mount guard 
over me, till when, our attempt was ſuſpended. I 
have before ſaid, I received no more ſupplies from 
my beloved miſtreſs, and my purſe, at preſent, 
only contained ſome ſix piſtoles. It was, therefore, 
reſolved that Bach ſhould go to Schweidnitz, and 
obtain money of a ſure friend of mine in that city. 

Here I muſt inform the reader that, at this time, 
the officers and I, all, underſtood each other, Cap- 
tain Roder alone excepted, who was exact, rigid, 
and gave trouble on all occaſions.“ Yr EY: 

Major Quaadt was my kinſman, - by my mother's 
ſide, a good friendly man, and ardently defirous I 
ſhould eſcape, ſeeing my calamities were. now ſo 


* 1 ſhall give a farther account, in my Narrative, of this 
man, which Will both aſtoniſh and inftruQ the reader. 


much 
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much increaſed. The four lieutenants, who ſuc- 
ceſſively mounted guard over me, were Bach, Schro- 
eder, Lunitz, and Schell. The firſt was the grand 
projector, and made all the preparations; Schell 
was to deſert with me; and Schroeder and LUIZ, 
three days after, were to follow. 

No one ought to be ſurpriſed that 6 780 of 
garriſon regiments ſhould be ſo ready to deſert. 
They are, in general, men of violent paſſions, quar- 
rellome, overwhelmed with debts, or unfit for ſer. 
vice. They are, generally, ſent to garriſon, as a 
puniſhment, and are called the refuſe of the army. 
Diſſatisfied with their ſituation, their pay much re- 
duced, and deſpiſed by the troops, ſuch men, ex- 
pecting advantage, may be brought to engage in 
the moſt deſperate undertaking. None of them 
can hope for their diſcharge, and they live in the 
utmoſt poverty. They all hoped, by my means to 
better their fortune; I always had money enough; 

and, with money, nothing i is more eaſy than to find 
friends, in places where each individual is deſirous 
of eſcaping from ſlavery. 

The talents of Schell were of a ſuperior order; 

| he ſpoke and wrote fix languages, and was well ac 
quainted with all the fine arts. He had ſerved in 
the regiment of Fouquet; had been injured by his 
colonel, who was a Pomeranian, and Fouquet, 
who was no friend to well- informed officers, had 
ſent him to a garriſon regiment. He had, twice, 
demanded his diſmiſſion, but the King ſent him to 
this ſpecies of impriſonment ; he then determined 
to avenge himſelf by deſerting, and was ready to 
aid me in recovering my freedom, that he might 
thereby ſpite Fouquet. 
I ſhall ſpeak more, hereafter, of this extraordi- 
nary man, that I may not, in this place, interrupt 
my 85 We determined every thing ſhould be 
prepared 
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prepared againſt the firſt time Schell mounted guard, 
and that our project ſhould be executed on the next. 
Thus, as he mounted guard every four days, the 
eighth was to be that of our flight. | 

The governor, meantime, had been informed 
how familiar I was become with the officers, at 
which, taking offence, he ſent orders that my door 
ſhould no more be opened, but that I ſhould receive 
my food through a ſmall window that had been 
made for that purpoſe. The care of the priſon was 
committed to the major, and he was forbidden to 
cat with me, under pain of being broken. 

His precautions were ineffectual; the officers 
procured a falſe key, and remained with me half 
the day and night, | 

Beſide my priſon was that of Captain Damnitz. 
This man had deſerted from the Pruſſian ſervice, 
with the men belonging to his company, to Auſtria, 
where he obtained a commiſſion in his couſin's regi- 
ment, who having prevailed on him to ſerve as a 
ſpy, during the campaign of 1744, he was taken 
in the Pruſſian territories, known, and condemned 
to be hanged. 

Some Swediſh volunteers, who were then in the 
ariny, intereſted themſelves in his behalf, and his 
ſentence was changed to perpetual impriſonment, 
with a ſentence of infamy. 

This wretch, who two years after, by his protec- 
tors, not only obtained his liberty but a lieutenant- 
colonel's commiſſion, was, then, the ſecret ſpy of 
the major over the priſoners; and he remarked that, 
notwithſtanding the expreſs prohibition laid on the 
officers, they ul paſſed the greater part of their 
time in my company. | 

The 24th of December came, and Schell mounted 
guard. Heentered my priſon, immediately, where 
he continued along time, and we made our arrange- 
ments for flight when be next ſhould mount guard. 

Lieutenant 
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Lieutenant Schroeder, that day, dined with the 
governor, and heard orders given to the adjutant 
that Schell ſhould be taken from the guard, and 
put under arreſt, 

Schroeder, #ho; was 1n the Grades) had no doubt 
but that we were | betrayed, not knowing that the 
ſpy Damnitz had informed the governor, chat Schell 
was then in my chamber. 

Schroeder, full of terror, came running to the 
citadel, and ſaid to Schell, © Save thyſelf, friend; 
« all is diſcovered, and thou wilt 3 — be put 
< under arreſt.” 

Schell might eaſily, have provided for his own 
ſafety, by flying ſingly, Schroeder having prepared 
horſes, on one of which he himſelf offered to ac- 
company him into Bohemia. 

How did this worthy man, in a moment ſo dan- 
gerous, act towards his friend? 

Running ſuddenly into my priſon, he drew a 
corporal's ſabre from under his coat, and faid,— 
Friend, we are betrayed, follow me, only do 
« not ſuffer me to fall alive into the hands of my 
* enemies,” 

I' would have ſpoken, but, interrupting me, and 
taking me by the hand, he added, Follow me, 
* we have not a moment to loſe.” I therefore, 
ſlipt on my coat and boots, without having time to 
take the little money I had left; and, as we went 
out of the priſon, Schell ſaid to the centinel, — 1 
am taking the priſoner into the officer S A 
* ment; ſtand where you are.” 

Into this room we really went, but paſſed out at 
the other door. The deſign of Schell was to go un- 
der the Arſenal, which was not far off, to gain the 
covered way, leap the paliſadoes, and afterwards 
eſcape the beſt we might. 

We had ſcarcely gone a hundred paces before we 
met the Adjutant and Major Quaadt. Sh 
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Schell ſtarted back, ſprang upon the rampart, 
and leaped- from the wall, which was there, not 
very high. Ifollowed, and lighted unhurt, except 
having grazed my ſhoulder. My poor friend was 
not ſo tortunate, having put out his ancle. He 
immediately. drew his. ſword, preſented it to me, 
and begged me to diſpatch bim, and fly. He was 
a ſmall weak man: but, far from complying with 
his requeſt, I took him in my arms, threw him 
over the paliſadoes, afterwards got him on m 
back, and began to run, without * well knowing 
which way I went. 

It may not be unneceſſary to remark: thoſe fortu- 
nate circumſtances that favoured our enterpriſe. 

The fan had juſt ſet as we took to flight; the 
hoar froſt fell. No one would run the ſame riſk we 
had done, by making ſo dangerous a leap. We 
heard a terrible noiſe behind us. Every body knew 
us; but before they could go round the citade], 
and through the town, in order to purſue us, we 
had got full half a league. 

The alarm guns were fired before we were a 
hundred paces diſtant; ar which my friend was 
very much terrified, knowing that in ſuch caſes, it 
was generally, impoſſible to eſcape from Glatz, 

unleſs the fugitives had got the ſtart full two hours 
— 20 the alarm guns were fired; the paſſes being 
immediately all f 
ſars, who are exceedingly vigilant, No ſooner is 
a priſoner miſſed than the gunner runs from the 
guard-houſe, and fires the cannon on the three ſides 


of the fortrels, which are kept loaded day and 


night, for that purpoſe. 

We were not five hundred paces from the walls, 
when all, before us and behind us, were in motion, 
It was day-light when we leaped, yet was our at- 
tempt as fortunate as it was wonderful: this I at- 
tribute to my preſence of mind, and the reputation 

had 
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I had already acquired, which made it thought a 
ſervice of danger for two or three men to attack 
me. 

It was, beſide, u de we were well provided 
with arms for our defence; and it was little ſuſ- 
pected that Schell had only bis — and I an old 
corporal's ſabre. 

Among the officers commandedi! to purſue us was 
Lieutenant Bart, my intimate friend. Captain 
Zerbſt, of the regiment of Fouquet, who had al- 
ways teſtified the kindneſs of a brother towards 
me, met us on the Bohemian frontiers, and called 
to me, Make to the left, brother, and you will ſee 
ſomerlone houſes, which are on the Bohemian con- 
ſines: the huſſars have rode ſtraight forward. He 
then paſſed on, as if he had not ſcen us. 

We had nothing to fear from the officers, for the 
intimacy in the Pruſſian army was, at that time, ſo 
great, and the word of honour ſo ſacred, that, 
during my rigorous detention at Glatz, I had been, 
once, ſix and thirty hours hunting at Neurode, at 
the ſeat of the Baron Stillfriede: Lunitz had taker, 
my place in the priſon, which the major knew when 
he came to make his viſit. Hence may be gathered 
how great was the confidence in which the word 
of the unfortunate 'Trenck was held at Glarz ;— 
ſince they did not fear letting him leave his dun- 
geon, and hunt on the very confines of Bohemia. 
This ſhews the governor was deceived, in deſpite 
of his watchfulneſs and .orders, and: that a man-of 
honour, with money, and a good head and heart, 
will never want friends, | 

Theſe my memoirs will be the picture of what 
the national character then was; and will prove 
that, with officers who lived like brothers, and held 
their words ſo facred, the great Frederic well might 
vanquiſh his enemies. 
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Arbitrary power has now introduced the whip of 
flavery, and the mechanic ſubordination has eradi- 
cated theſe noble and rational incitements to con- 
cord and honour. Inſtead of thefe, miſtruſt and 
laviſh fear have ariſen, the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of the 
Brandenburg warrior declines, and into this error 
have moſt of the other European ſtates fallen, 

Scarcely had I borne my friend three hundred 
paces before I (at him down, and looked round 
me, but darkneſs came on ſo faſt that I could ſee 
neither town nor citadel ; conſequently, we our- 
ſelves could not be ſeen. 

My preſence of mind did not forſake me: death, 


or freedom, was my determination, Where are 


we, Schell? ſaid I to my friend. Where does Bo- 
hemia lie? On which fide is the river Neiſs? The 
worthy man could make no anſwer: his mind was 
all confuſion, and he deſpaired of our eſcape: he 
ſtill, however, entreated I would not let him be 
taken alive, and affirmed my labour was all in vain. 

After having promiſed, by all that was ſacred, I 
would fave him from an infamous death, if no other 


means were left, and thus raiſed his ſpirits, he look- 


ed round, and knew, by ſome trees, we were not 
far from the city gates. I aſked him, Where is the 
Neiſs? He pointed fideways—* All Glatz has ſeen 
c us fly towards the Bohemian mountains; it is 
& jmpoſſhible we ſhould avoid the huſſars, the paſſes 
„ being all guarded, and we beſet with enemies.“ 
So ſaying, I took him on my ſhoulders, and carried 
him to the Neiſs : here we, diſtinctly, heard the 
alarm ſounded in the villages, and the peaſants, 
who, likewiſe, were to form the line of deſertion, 
were, every where in motion, and ſpreading the 
alarm. As it may not be known to all my readers 
in what manner they proceed, on theſe occaſions, 
in Pruſſia, I will, here, give a ſhort account of it. 

lad bs Officers 


more bold in danger, 
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Officers are daily named, on the parade, whoſe 
duty it is to follow fugitives, as ſoon as the alarm 
guns are fired. 

The peaſants in the villages, likewiſe, are daily 
appointed to run to the guard of certain poſts. The 
officers immediately fly to theſe poſts, to ſee that 
the peaſants do their duty, and prevent the prilo- 
ner's eſcape. Thus does it ſeldom happen that a 
ſoldier can effect his eſcape, unleſs he be, at the 
very leaſt, an hour on his road before the alarm 
guns are fired. 

I now return to my ſtory. bs 

I came to the Neiſs, which was a little frozen, 
entered it, with my friend, and carried him as lon 
as I could wade, and when I could not feel the bot- 
tom, which was not for more than eighteen feet, 
he clung round me, and, thus, we got ſafely, to 
the other ſhore. 

My father taught all his ſons to ſwim, for which 
I have often had to thank him; ſince, by means of 
this art, which is eaſily learnt in childhood, I had, 
on various occaſions, preſerved my life, and was 
Princes, who wiſh to make 
their ſubjects ſoldiers, ſhould have them educated 
ſo as to fear neither fire or water, How great 
would be the advantage of being able to croſs, 
with whole battalions, when it is neceſſary to attack, 
or retreat before the enemy, and time will not per- 
mit to prepare bridges! 

The reader will eaſily ſuppoſe ſwimming in the 
midſt of December, and remaining, afterwards, 
eighteen hours in the open air, was a ſevere hard- 
ſhip. About ſeven o'clock the hoar fog was ſuc- 
ceeded by froſt and moon-light. The carrying of 


my friend kept me warm, it is true, but I began 


to be tired, while he ſuffered every thing that-froſt, 
the pain of a diſlocated foot, which I, in vain, en- 
deavoured 
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deavoured to reſet, and the danger of death from a 
thouſand hands, could inflict. | 

We were ſomewhat more tranquil, however, lite. 
ing reached the oppoſite ſhore of the Neiſs, ſince 
no body would purſue us on the road to Sileſia. I 
followed the courſe of the river for half an hour, 
and, having once paſſed the firſt villages that form- 
ed the line of deſertion, with which Schell was 
perfectly acquainted, - we, in a lucky moment, 
ſound a fiſnerman's boat moored to the ſhore : into 
this we leaped, croſſed the river again, and ſoon 
gained the mountains, 

Here being come, we fat ourſelves .down awhile 
on the ſnow; hope revived in our hearts, and we 
held councib concerning how it was belt to act. I 
cit a ſtick to aſſiſt Schell in hopping forward, as 
well as he could, when I was tired of carrying him; 
and thus we continued our route, the difficulties of 
which were increaſed by the mountain ſnows. 

Thus paſſed the night, during which, up to the 
middle in ſnow, we made but little way. There 
were no paths to be traced in the mountains, and 
they were, in many places, impaſſable. Day, at 
length, appeared: we thought ourſelves near the 
frontiers, which are twenty Engliſh miles from Glatz, 
when we, ſuddenly, to our great terror, heard the 
clock ſtrike. 

Overwhelmed, as we were, by hunger, cold, 
fatigue, and pain, it was impoſlible we ſhould bold 
out throngh the day. After ſome conſideration, 
and another balt hour's labour, we came to a vil- 


lage, at the foct of the mountain, on the ſide of 


which, about three hundred paces from us, we per- 
ceived two ſeparate houſes, which inſpired us with a 
ſtratagem, that was ſucceſsful. 

We loſt our hats, in leaping the ramparts ; but 
Schell had preſerved his ſcarf and gorget, which 
would give bim authority among the peaſants. 


I the n 


I then cut my finger, rubbed the blood over my 
face, my ſhirt, and my coat, and bound up my 
| head, to give me the appearance of a man dange- 
rouſly wounded. | | | 
In this condition I carried. Schell to the end of 
the wood not far from theſe-houſes ; here he tied 
my hands behind my back, but ſo that I could, ea- 
ſily, diſengage them in caſe of need; and hobbled 
£2 after me, by aid of his ſtaff, calling for help. 
15 Two old peaſants appeared, and Schell command- 
ed them to run to the village, tell a magiſtrate to 
come immediately with a cart, I have ſeized 
<« this knave,“ added he, who has killed my 
c horſe, and in the ſtruggle, put out my ancle; 
„% however, I have wounded and bound him; fl 
« quickly, bring a cart, leſt he ſhould die before 
< he is hanged.” 11 4 | 
As for me, I ſuffered myſelf to be led, as if half 
dead, into the houſe. A peaſant was diſpatched to 
the village. An old woman, and a pretty girl, ſeem- 
ed to take great pity on me, and gave me ſome 
bread and milk: but how great was our aſtoniſh- 
ment when the aged peaſant called Schell by his 
name, and told him he well knew we were deſer- 
ters, having the night before, been at a neighbour- 
ing alehouſe, where the officer in purſuit of us 
.came, named. and deſcribed us, and related the 
whole hiſtory of our flight. The peaſant knew 
Schell, becauſe his ſon ſerved in his company, and 


had often ſpoken of him when he was quartered at 
Habelſchwert,' 175 


Preſence of mind, and reſolution, was all that 

were now left. I, inſtantly, ran to the ſtable, while 

Schell detained the peaſant in the chamber. He, 

however, was a worthy man, and directed him the 
road towards Bohemia. We were, ſtill, but about 
ſome ſeven miles from Glatz, having loſt ourſelves . 

among the mountains, where we had wandered 
2 TY | | þ many 
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many miles. The daughter followed me: I found 
three horſes in the ſtable, but no bridles. I conjured 
her in the moſt paſſionate manner, to aſſiſt me: ſne 
was affected, ſeemed half willing to follow me, and 
gave me the two bridles. I led the horſes to the 
door, called Schell, and helped him, with his lame 
leg, on horſeback. The old peaſant, then, began 
to weep, and beg I would not take his horſes; but 
he, luckily, wanted courage, and, perhaps, the will 
to impede us: for, with a ſingle dung-fork, in our 
then feeble condition, he might have ſtopped us long 
enough to have called in affiſtance from the village. 
And, now, behold us on horſeback, without hats 
or ſaddles ; Schell with his uniform. ſcarf and gor- 

get, and I in my red body guard coat. Still were 
we in danger of ſeeing all our hopes vaniſh, for my 
horſe would not ſtir from the ſtable: however, at 
laſt, good horſeman like, I made him move: Schell 
led the way, and we had ſcarcely gone a hundred 
paces before we perceived the peaſants coming, in 

crowds, from the village. | 
As kind fortune would have it, the people were 
all at church, it being a feſtival: the peaſants Schell 
had ſent were obliged to call aid out of church. It 
was but nine in the morning; and, had the peaſants 

been at home, we had been loſt without hope. 

| We were obliged to take the road to Wunſhel-. 
burg, and pals through the town where Schell had 

been quartered a month before, and every bod 
knew him. Our dreſs, without hats vr ſaddles, fa. 
ficiently proclaimed we were deſerters: our horſes, 
however, continued to go tolerably well, and we had 
the good luck to get through the town ; although 
there was a garriſon of one hundred and eighty 
infantry, and twelve horſe, purpoſely to arreſt de- 
ſerters. Schell knew the road to Brummen, where 
we arrived at eleven o'clock, after haying met, as 
I before mentioned, Captain Zerbſt. LET 
| He, 
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He; alone, who has been in the ſame ſituation, 
can imagine, though he never can deſcribe, all the 
joy we felt, An innocent man, languiſhing in a 


dungeon, who, by his own endeavours, has broken 


his chains, and regained his liberty, in deſpite of all 
the arbitrary power of princes who, vainly, would 
oppoſe him, conceives, in moments like theſe, ſuch 
abhorrence of all deſpotiſm, that I could not well 


comprehend how lever could reſolve to live under 


governments where wealth, content, honour, liberty, 
and life, all, depend upon a maſter's will, and who, 
were his intentions the moſt pure, could not be 
able, ſingly, to do juſtice to a whole nation. 
Never did I, during life, feel pleaſure more ex- 
quiſite than at this moment. My friend, for me, 
had riſked a fhameful death, and, now, after having 
carried him at leaſt twelve hours on my ſhoulders, 
I had ſaved both him and myſelf. We, certainly, 
would not have ſuffered any man to carry us, alive, 
again to Glatz. Yet this was but the firſt act of 
the tragedy of which I was doomed to be the hero, 
the mournful incidents of which, all, aroſe out of, 
and depended on each other. 
Could I have read the book of fate, and have 


feen the forty years fearful afflictions that were to 


follow, 1, certainly, ſhould not have rejoiced at this 
my eſcape from Glatz. One year's patience might 
have appeaſed the irritated monarch, and, taking a 
retroſpect of all that has paſſed, I, now, find it would 
have been a fortunate circumſtance, had the good 


and faithful Schell and I never met, ſince he, alſo, 


fell into a train of misfortunes, which I ſhall here- 


after relate, and from which he could never extri- 


cate himſelf, but by death. The ſufferings, which | 
have ſince undergone, will be read withaſtoniſhment. 
It is my conſolation that the laws of honour and 
nature, both, juſtify the action. I may ſerve as arr 
example of the fortitude with which danger ought 
PER LO 
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to he encountered, and ſhew monarchs that, in Ger- 

many, as well as in Rome, there are men who refuſe 
ro crouch beneath the yoke of deſpotiſm, and that 
philoſophy and reſolution are ſtronger than even 
thoſe lords of flaves, with all their threats, whips, 
tortures, and inftruments of death. 

In Pruſſia, where my ſufferings might have made 
me ſuppoſed the worſt of traitors, is my innocence 
univerſally acknowledged; and, inſtead of contempt, 
there I have gained the love of the whole nation, 
which is the belt compenſation for having perſevered 
in the virtuous principles taught me in my youth, 
perſecuted, as I have been, by envy, and malicious 
power. I have not further time to moralize; the 


numerous incidents of my life would, otherwiſe, 


{well theſe volumes to too great an extent. 

Thus, in freedom, at Braunau, on the 1 
frontiers, I ſent the two horfes, with the corporal's 
ſword, back to General Fouquet, at Glatz. The 
letter accompanying them was fo pleaſing to him, 
that all the centinels, before my priſon door, as well 
as the guard under arms, and all thoſe we paſſed, 
were obliged to run the gauntlet, although, the very 


day before, he had, himſelf, declared my eſcape was 


now rendered impoſſible. He, however, was de- 


ceived; and thus do the mean revenge themſelves 
on the miſerable, and the tyrant on the innocent; 
And nov, for the firſt time, did I quit my coun- 


, and'fly, like Joſeph trom the pit into which his 


falle brethren had caſt him: and, in this the preſent 


moment of joy for my eſcape, the loſs even of 


friends and country appeared, to me, the exceſs of 


good fortune. 
The eſtates which had been purchaſed by the blood 


of my forefathers were confiſcated; and thus was 
a youth, of one of the nobleſt families i in the land, 


whoſe heart was all zeal' for the ſervice of his king 
and country, and who was among thoſe moſt capa- 
ble 
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ble to render them ſervice, baniſhed, by this unjuſt 
and miſled King, and treated like the worſt of miſ- 
creants, malefactors, and traitors, 

I wrote to the King, and ſent him a true ſtate of 
my caſe; ſent indubitable proofs of my innocence, 
and ſupplicated juſtice, but received no anſwer. 

In this the monarch may be juſtified, at leaſt in 
my apprehenſion. A wicked man had malicioufl 
and falſely accuſed me; Colonel Jaſchinſky had 
made him ſuſpect me for a traitor, and it was impoſ- 
ſible he ſhould read my heart. The firſt act of in- 


juſtice had been haſtily committed; Ihad been con- 


demned unheard, unjudged, and the injuſtice that 
had been done me was known too late; Frederic 
the Great found he was not infallible. Pardon J 
would not aſk, for I had committed no offence; and 
the King would not, probably, own, by a reverſe 
of conduct, he had been guilty of injuſtice, My 
reſolution increaſed his obſtinacy; but, in the diſ- 
cuſſion of the cauſe, our power was very unequal. 
The monarch once really loved me; he meant my 


puniſhment ſhould only be temporary, and as a trial 


of my fidelity. That I had only been condemned 
to a year's impriſonment had never been told me, 
and was a fact I did not learn till long after. 

Major Doo, who, as J have ſaid, was the creature 
of Fouquet, a mean and covetous man, knowing 
I had money, had always acted the part of a protec- 
tor, as he pretended to me, and continually told me 
I was condemned for life. Hg perpetually turned 
the converſation on the great credit of his general 
with the King, and his own great credit with the ge- 
neral. For the preſent of a horſe, on which I rode 
to Glatz, hegave me the freedom of walking about 
the fortreſs; and for another, worth a hundred du- 
cats, I reſcued Enſign Reitz from death, who had 
been betrayed, when endeavouring to effect our eſ- 
cape. I have been aſſured that, on that very day on 
Vol. I. L. which 
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which I ſnatched his ſword from his ſide, deſperately 
paſſed through the garriſon, and leaped the walls 
of the rampart, he was expreſsly come to tell ire, 
after ſome prefatory threats, that, by his general's 

interceſſion, my puniſhment was only to be a year's 
impriſonment, and that, conſequently, I ſhould be 
releaſed in a few days. 

How vile were means like theſe, to wreſt money 
from the unfortunate! The King, after this my mad 
flight certainly, was never informed of the major's 
baſe cunning; he could only be told that rather 
than wait a few days, I had choſen, in this deſpe- 
rate manner, to make my eſcape, and go over to 
the enemy, 

Thus deceived, and ſtrengthened i in his ſuſpicions, 

muſt he not imagine my deſire to forſake my coun- 
try, and go over tothe enemy, was unbounded? How 
could he do otherwiſe than impriſon a ſubject, who 
thus endeavoured to injure him, and aid his foes ? 
Thus, by the calumnies of wicked men, did mycruel 
deſtiny daily become more ſevere; and, at length, 
render the deceiv ed monarchirreconcileable and cruel, 

Yet how could it be ſuppoſed that I would not 
willingly haveremained three weeks longer in priſon, 
to have been honourably reſtored to liberty; to have 
prevented the confiſcation of my eſtate; and to have 
once more returned to my loved miſtreſs at Berlin? 

And now was I, in Bohemia, a fugitive ſtranger, 
without money, protector, or friend, and only 
twenty years of a 

In the campaign of 1744, I had been quartered at 
Braunau, with a weaver, whom Iadviſed and aſſiſted 
to bury his effects, and prelerve them from being 
plundered. The worthy man received us with joy 
and gratitude, I had lived in this ſame houſe, but 
two years before, as ablolutely maſter of him and 
his fate. I had, then, nine horſes and five ſervants, 
with the higheſt and moſt enn hopes of fut u- 
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_ rity: but now I came a fugitive, ſeeking protection, 
9 and having loſt all a youth like me had to loſe. 

N L had but a ſingle louis d'or in my purſe, and 
Schell forty kreutzers, or ſome three ſhillings: with 
this ſmall ſum, in a ſtrange country, we had to cure 
his ſprain, and provide for all our wants. 

I was determined not to go to my couſin Trenck, 
; at Vienna, fearful this ſhould ſeem a juſtification of 
7 all my imputed treaſons ; I rather wiſhed to embark 
9 for the Eaſt Indies, than to have recourſe to this 
PO, expedient. The greater my delicacy was, the 
Rh greater became my diſtreſs. I wrote to my miltreſs 
at Berlin, but received no anſwer; poſſibly, be- 
cauſe I could not indicate any certain mode of 
conveyance. My mother believed me guilty, and 
abandoned me; my brothers were ſtill minors, and 
my friend, at Schweidnitz, could not aid me, be- 
ing gone to Konigſberg, 

After three weeks abode at Braunau, my friend 
recovered of his lameneſs. We had been obliged 
to ſell my watch, with his ſcarf, and gorget, and 
had only four florins remaining. 

From the public papers I learnt, my couſin, the 
Auſtrian Trenck, was, at this time, cloſely confin- 
ed, and under criminal proſecution. It will eafily 
be imagined what effect this news had upon me. 
Never, till now, had J felt any inconvenience from 
poverty, my wants had all been amply ſupplied, 
and I had ever lived among, and been highly Ioved 
and eſteemed by, the firſt people of the land. I 
was now deſtitute, without aid, and undetermined 
how to ſeek employment, or obtain fame. 

At length I determined to travel, on foot, to 
Pruſſia, to my mother, and obtain money from her, | 
and afterward enter into the Ruſſian ſervice. Schell, | 
whole deſtiny was linked to mine, would not forſake | 
me. We aſſumed falſe names: I called myſelf 
Enert, and Schell, Leſch; then, obtaining paſſports, 
like common deſerters, we left Braunau on the 21ſt 
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of January, in the evening, unſeen of any perſon, 
and proceeded towards Bilitz, in Poland. A friend 
I had at Neurode gave me a pair of pocket piſ- 
tols, a muſket, and three ducats: the money was 
ſpent at Braunau. Here let me take occaſion to 
remark, I had lent this friend, in urgent neceſſity, a 
hundred ducats, which he ſtill owed me; and, when 
I ſent to requeſt payment, he returned me three, as 
if I had aſked charity. 

Though a circumſtantial deſcription of our travels 
would alone fill a volume, I ſhall only relate the 
moſt ſingular accidents which happened to us; I 
ſhall alſo inſert the journal of my route, which my 
friend Schell had preſerved, and gave me, in 1776, 
when he came to ſee me at Aix-Ja-Chapelle, after 
an abſence of thirty years. 

This may be called the firſt ſcene in which I ap- 
peared as an adventurer, and, perhaps, my good 
fortune may even have overbalanced the bad, ſince 
{ have efcaped death full thirty times, when the 
chances were, at leaſt, a hundred to one againft me: 
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„ certain it is, I undertook many things, in which I 

„ ſeemed to have owed my preſervation to the very a 
| raſhneſs of the action, and in which others, equally * 
brave, would have found death. If 
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f Of travels on fob, from Braunau, in Bohemia, through 2 
4 Bilitz, in Poland, to Meſeritz , and from Meſeritz, 3 
, by Thorn, to Elbing; in the whole 169 miles, per- 1 
5 formed without begging or ſtealing. I 
N Jan. 18, 1947. From Braunau, by Politz, to 1 
Nachod, three miles, we having three florins, for- I 


ty-five kreutzers in our purſe. 


* The German mile contains from four to ſeven Engliſh miles, 
and this variation appears to. depend upon the ignorance of the g 
people, and on the roads being in ſome places but little frequent- 1 
ed. It ſeems probable, the Baron and his friend might travel | 
about 800 Engliſh miles. T. 7 

an. 


6 
Jan. 19. To Neuſtadt. Here Schell bartered his 


uniform for an old coat; and a Jew gave him two 
florins fifteen kreutzers in exchange; from hence 
we went to Reichenau; in all three miles. 

an. 20. We went to Leutomiſchel, five miles. 
Here I bought a loaf hot out of the oven, which, 
eating greedingly, had nearly cauſed my death. 
This obliged us to reſt a day, and the extravagant 
charge of the landlord almoſt emptied our purſe. 

Jan. 22. From Tribau to Zwittwa, in Moravia, 
four miles, | 

Jan. 23. To Sternberg, ſix miles. This day's 
journey exceſſively fatigued poor Schell; his ſprain- 
ed ancle being ſtill extremely weak. 

Jan. 24. To Leibnitz, four miles; in a deep ſnow, 
and with empty ſtomachs. Here I fold my ſtock- 
buckle for four florins, 

Jan. 25. To Fryberg, by Weiſkirch, to Dracho- 
tuſch, five miles. Early in the morning we found 
a violin and caſe on the road; the innkeeper in 
Weiſkirch gave us two florins for it, on condition 
that he ſhould return it to the owner, on proving 
his right, it being worth, at leaſt, twenty. 

Jan. 26. To Freideck, in Upper Sileſia, two 
miles. | 

Jan. 24. To a village, four miles and a half. 

Feb. 28. Through Scotſcha, to Bilitz, three miles. 
This was the laſt Auſtrian town on the frontiers of 
Poland; and Captain Capi, of the regiment of Ma- 
riſchall, who commanded the garriſon, demanded 
our paſſports, We had falſe names, and called our- 
ſelves common Pruſſian deſerters; but a drummer, 
who had deſerted from Glatz, knew us, and betray- 
ed us to the captain, who, immediately, arreſted us 
very rudely, and ſent us, on foot, ta Teſchin, re- 
fuſing us a hearing, four miles diſtant. | 

Here we found Lieutenant Colonel Baron Schwar- 
zer, a perfectly worthy man, who was highly inte- 

| reſted 
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reſted in our behalf, and who blamed the irregular 
arbitrary conduct of Captain Capi. I frankly relat- 
ed my adventures, and he uſed every poſſible argu- 
ment to perſuade me, inſtead of continuing my 
Journey through Poland, to go to Vienna; but in 
vain; my good genius, this time, preſerved me; 
would to God it had ever! How many miſeries had 
I then avoided, and how eaſily might I have eſcaped 
the ſnares ſpread for me by the powerful, who have 
ſeized on my property, and, in order to ſecure it, 
have, hitherto, rendered me uſeleſs to the ſtate, by 
depriving me of all poſt or employment. 

I returned, therefore, a ſecond time, to Bilitz, 
travelling theſe four miles once more. Schwarzer 
lent us his own horſe, and four ducats, which I 
have, fince, repaid, but which I ſhall never forget, 
as they were of ſignal ſervice to me, and procured 
me a pair of new boots. 

Irritated againſt Captain Capi, we paſſed through 
Bilitz, without ſtopping, went, immediately, to 
Biala, the firſt town in Poland, and, from thence, I 
ſent Capi a challenge to fight me, with ſword or piſ- 
tol, but received no anſwer; and bis non-appear- 
ance has ever confirmed him in my opinion a raſcal, 

And, here, ſuffer me to take a retroſpective view 
of what was then my ſituation. By the orders of 
Capi, I was ſent priſoner as a contemptible common 
deſerter, and was unable to call him to account. In 
Poland, indeed, I had that power, but was 3 
as a vagabond, becauſe of my poverty. What, alas! 
are the advantages which the love of honour, ſcience, 
courage, or deſire of fame can beſtow, wanting the 


means that ſhould introduce us to, and bid us walk 


erect in preſence of, our equals? Youth, depreſſed 
by poyerty, is robbed of the ſociety of thoſe who 
belt can afford example and inſtruction. Thad lived 
familiar with the great; men of genius had formed 
and enlightened me; I had been enumerated among 


the 
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the favourites of a court; and now was a ſtranger, 
unknown, uneſteemed, nay, contemned, obliged 
toendure the extremes of cold, hunger, and thirſt, 
to wander many a weary mile, ſuffering both in bo- 
dy and mind, while every ſtep led me farther from 
her whom moſt I loved, and deareſt; yet had I no 
fixed plan, no certain knowledge in what theſe my 
labours and ſufferings ſhould end. 

I was too proud to diſcover myſelf; but, indeed, 
to whom could I diſcover myſelf in a ſtrange land? 
My name might have availed me in Auſtria ; but in 
Auſtria, where this name was known, would I not 


remain; rather than ſeek my fortune there, I was 
determined to ſhun whatever might tend to render 


me ſuſpicious in the eyes of my country. How lia- 
ble was a temper, ſo ardent as mine, in the midſt of 
difficulties, fatigues, and diſappointments, hard to 
endure, to betray me in all thoſe errors of which 
raſh youth, unaccuſtomed to hardſhip, impatient of 
contrariety, are ſo often guilty! But I had taken my 
reſolution, and my faithful Schell, to whom hunger 
or eaſe, contempt or fame, for my ſake, were be- 
come indifferent, did whatever I defired. 

Once more to my journal. | 
Feb. 1. We proceeded four miles from Biala to 
Oſwintzin, I having determined to aſk aid from my 


ſiſter, who had married Waldow, and lived, much 


at her eaſe, at a fine eſtate at Hammer in Branden- 


burgh, between Landſberg on the Warta and Me- 


ſertz, a frontier town of Poland. For this reaſon 
we continued our route all along the Sileſian con- 
fines to Meſeritz. 

Feb. 2. To Bobrek and Elkuſch, five miles, We 
ſuffered much this day, becauſe of the ſnow, and 
that the lightneſs of our dreſs was ill ſuited to ſuch 
ſevere weather, Schell, negligently, loſt our purſe, 
in which were nine florins, I had till, however, 


' Nineteen groſch in my pocket (about half a crown). 


. Feb. 
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Feb. 3. To Crumelew, three miles; and 

Feb. 4. To Wladowiegud Joreck, three miles 
more; and from thence, on, 

Feb. 5, To Czenſtochowa, where there is a mag- 
nificent convent, concerning which, had I room, I 
might write many remarkable things, much to the 
diſgrace of its inhabitants, 

We ſlept at an inn kept by a very worthy man, 
whote name was Lazar. He had been a heutenant 
in the Auſtrian ſervice, where he had ſuffered much, 
and was now become a poor innkeeper in Poland. 
We had not a penny 1n our purſe, and requeſted a 
bit. of bread. The generous man had compaſſion 
on us, and deſired us to fit down, and eat with him- 
ſelf. I, then, told him who we were, and truſted 
him with the motives of our journey. Scarcely 
had we ſupped, before a carriage arrived, with three 


people. They had their own horſes, a ſervant, and 
a coachman. 


This is a remarkable incident, and I muſt relate 


it circumftantially, though as briefly as poſſible. 

We had, before, met this carriage at Elkuſch, 
gnd one of. theſe people had aſked Schell where we 
were going; he had replied, to Czenſtochowa;: we, 
thereſore, had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of them, not- 
withſtanding the danger we ran. 


They lay at the inn, ſaluted us, but with indiffer- : 
ence, not feeming to notice us, and ſpoke little. 


We had not been long in bed before our hoſt came 


to awaken us, and told us, with ſurpriſe, theſe pre- 


tended merchants were ſent to arreſt us from Pruſ- 
ſra; that they had offered, firſt, fifty, afterwards, 
a hundred ducats, if he would permit them to take 
us in his houſe, and carry us into Sileſia ; that he 


had, firmly, rejected the propoſal, though they had 


increaſed their promiſes; and that, at laſt, they had 


given him ſix ducats to engage his ſilence. 


We 
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We clearly ſaw theſe were an officer and under- 


officers ſent by General Fouquet, to recover us. 


We conjectured by what meaus they had diſcovered 
our route, and imagined the information they had 
received could only come. from one Lieutenant Mol- 
linie, of the garriſon of Habelſchwert, who had 
come to viſit Schell, as a friend, during our ſtay at 
Braunau. He had remained with us two days, and 
had aſked many queſtions concerning the road we 
ſhould take, and he was the only one who-knew it. 
He was, probably, the ſpy of Fouquet, and the 
cauſe of what happened afterwards, which, liow- 
ever, ended in the defeat of our enemies. 

The moment I heard of this infamous treachery, 
[ was for entering, with my piſtols primed, into the 
enemy's chamber, but was prevented by Sche!! and 
Lazar: the latter entreated me, in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, to remain at his houſe till I ſhould reccise 
a ſupply from my mother, that I might be enabled 
to continue my journey with more eaſe and leſs dan- 
ger: but his entreaties were ineffectual, I was de- 
termined to ſee her, uncertain as I was of what ef. 
fect my letter had produced. Lazar afſured me we 
ſhould, moſt infallibly, be attacked on the road. 
+ So much the better, retortedI; that will give me 
* an opportunity of diſpatching them, ſending them 
«© to the other world, and ſhooting them as ] would 
„ highwaymen.” They departed at break of day, 
and took the road to Warſaw. . 

We would have been gone, likewiſe, but Lazar, 
in ſome ſort, forcibly detained us, and gave us the 
ſix ducats he had received from the Pruſſians, with 
which we bought us each a ſhirt, another pair of 
pocket piſtols, and other urgent neceſlaries ; then 


took an affectionate leave of our hoſt, who directed 
us on our way, and we teſtified our gratitude for 


the great ſervices done us. Fn 
Feb. 
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Feb. 6. From Czenſtochowa to Dankow, two 
miles. Here we expected an attack, Lazar had 
told us our enemies had only one muſket; I, alſo, 
had a muſket, and an excellent ſabre, and each of 
us was provided with a pair of piſtols. They knew 
not we were fo well armed, which, perhaps, was 
the cauſe of their panic, when they came to en- 

age. | 
n 3 We took the road to Parſemechi: we had 
not been an hour on the road before we ſaw a car- 
riage: as we drew near, we knew it to be that of 
our enemies, who pretended it was ſet in the ſnow. 
They were round it, and, when they ſaw us ap- 
proach, began to call for help. This, we gueſſed, 
was an artifice to entrap us. Schell was not ſtrong; 
they would all have fallen upon me, and we ſhould 
eaſily have been carried off, for they wanted to take 
us alive. | 

We left the cauſeway about thirty paces, anſwer- 
ing, © we had not time to give them help;” at 
which they all ran to their carriage, drew out their 
piſtols, and, returning full ſpeed after us, called, 
Stop, raſcals! We began to run, but I, ſuddenly 
turning round, preſented my piece, and ſhot the 
neareſt dead on the ſpot. Schell fired his piſtols; 
our oppoſers did the ſame, and Schell received a 
ball in the neck at this diſcharge. It was now my 
turn; I took out my piſtols, one of the aſſailants 
fled, and I, enraged, purſued him three hundred 
paces, overtook him, and, as he was defendin 


himſelf with his ſword, perceiving he bled, and $ 


made a feeble reſiſtance, preſſed upon him, and 
gave him a ſtroke that brought him down. I, in- 
ſtantly, returned to Schell, whom I found in the 
power of two others that were dragging him towards 
the carriage, but, when they ſaw me at their heels, 
they fled over the fields. The coachman, perceiv- 
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ing which way the battle went, leaped on his box, 
and drove off full ſpeed. | 

Schell, though delivered, was wounded with a 
ball in the neck, and by a cut in the right hand, 
which had made him drop his ſword, though he af- 
firmed he had run one of his adverſaries through, 

| took a filver watch from the man I had killed, 
and was going to make free with his purſe, when 
Schell called, and ſhowed me a coach and fix com- 
ing down a hill. To ſtay would have expoſed us 
to have been impriſoned as highwaymen ; for the 
two fugitives, who had efcaped us, would certainly 
have borne witneſs againſt us. Safety only could 
be found in flight. I, however, ſeized the muſket 
and hat of him I had firſt killed, and we then gain- 
ed the copſe, and, after that, the foreſt. The road 
was round about, and it was night before we reach- 
ed Parſemechi. 

Schell was beſmeared with blood ; I had bound 
up his wound the beſt I could; but, in Poliſh vil- 
lages, no ſurgeons are to be found, and he per- 
formed his journey with great difficulty. We met 
with two Saxon under-officers here, who were re- 
cruiting for the regiment of guards at Dreſden. 
My ſix-feet height and perſon pleaſed them, and 
they immediately made themſelves acquainted with 
me. I found them intelligent, and entruſted them 
with our ſecret, told them who we were, related 
the battle we had that day had with our purſuers, 
and J had not reaſon to repent of my confidence 
in them. Schell had his wounds dreſt, and we re- 
mained ſeven days with thele good Saxons, who 
faithfully kept us company. | 

learned, meantime, that, of the four men by 
whom we had been aſſaulted, one only, and the 
coachman, returned alive to Glatz. The name of 
the officer, who undertook this vile buſineſs, was 
Gerſdorf; he had a hundred and fifty ducats in his 


pocket, 


be, N 
pocket, when found dead. How great would our 
fortune have been, had not that curſed coach and 
ſix, by its appearance, made us take to flight; . 
ſince the booty would have been more juſt! Fortune, 
this time, did not favour the innocent; and, though by 
rraiteroully attacked, I was obliged to eſcape, like 
a guilty wretch, We ſold the watch to a Jew for 
four ducats, the hat for three florins and a half, and 
the muſket for a ducat, Schell being unable to carry 
it farther, We left moſt of this money behind us 
at Parſemechi, A Jew ſurgeon fold us ſome dear 
plaiſters, which we took with us, and departed. 

Feb. 15. From Parſemechi, through Vielum, to 
Biala, four miles. 

Feb. 16. Through Jeriſchow to Micorſen, four 
miles and a half. 

Feb. 17. To Oſterkow and Schwarzwald, three 
miles. 

Feb. 18. To Sdune, four miles. 

Feb. 19. To Goblin, two miles. 

Here we arrived, wholly deſtitute of money. I 
ſold my coat to a Jew, who gave me four florins 
and a coarſe waggoner's frock, in exchange, which 
I did not think I ſhould long need, as we now drew 
nearer to where my ſiſter lived, and where, I hop- 
ed, I ſhould be better equipped. Schell, however, 
grew weaker and weaker; his wounds healed flow- 
ly, and were expenſive; the cold alſo was injurious 
to him, and, as he was not, by nature, cleanly in 
his perſon, his body ſoon became the harbour of 
every ſpecies of vermin to be picked up in. Poland. 
We often arrived, wet and weary, to our ſmoaky, 

_ reeking, ſtove-room. Often were we obliged to lie 
on ſtraw, or the bare boards; and the various hard- 

* ſhips we ſuffercd are almoſt incredible. Wander- 
ing, as we did, in the midſt of winter, through 
Poland, where humanity, hoſpitality, and gentle 
pity, are ſcarcely fo much as Known by name; 
where 
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where mercileſs Jews deny the poor traveller a bed, 
and where we, diſconſolately, ſtrayed without bread, 
and almoſt naked; theſe were ſufferings, the full 
extent of which he only can conceive by whom they 
have been felt, My muſket, now and then, pro- 


cured us an occaſional meal of tame geeſe, and 


cocks and hens, when thele were to be had; other- 
wiſe, we never took or touched any thing that was 
not our own. We met with Saxon and Auſtrian 
recruiters at various places; all of whom, on ac- 
count of my youth and ſtature, were eager to in- 
veigle me. I was highly diverted to hear them 
enumerate all the poſſibilities of future greatneſs, 
and how liable I was, hereafter to become a cor- 
poral: nor was I leſs merry with their mead, ale, 
and brandy, given with an intent to make me 
drunk, Thus had we many artifices to guard 
againſt, but thus had we, likewiſe, very luckily for 
us, many a good meal gratis. 

Feb. 21. We went from Goblin to Pugnitz, 
three miles and a half. | 

Feb. 22. Through Storchnelt to Schmiegel, four 
miles. | | f 
Here happened a ſingular adventure. The pea- 
ſants, at this place, were dancing to a vile ſcraper 
on the violin: I took the inſtrument myſelf, and 


played while they continued their hilarity. They 


were much pleaſed with my playing, but when I 
was tired, and defirous to have done, they oblig- 


ed me, firſt by importunities, and afterwards by 
threats, to play on all night. I was ſo fatigued, 1 
thought I ſhould have fainted: at length, they quar- 


relled among themſelves. Schell was ſleeping on a 


bench, and ſome of them fell on his wounded 
hand: he roſe furious, I ſeized our arms, began to 


lay about me, and, while.all was in confuſion, we 
eſcaped without farther ill treatment, FA 


What 
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What ample ſubje& of meditation on the various 
turns of fate did this night afford: But two years 
before I danced at Berlin, with the daughters and 
ſiſters of Kings; and here was I, in a Poliſh hut, 
a ragged, almoſt naked, muſician playing for the 
ſport of ignorant ruſtics, whom I was, at laſt, ob- 
liged to fig ht. 

I was, myſelf, the cauſe of the trifling misfortune 
that befel me on this occaſion. Had not my vanity 
led me to ſhow theſe poor peaſants I was a muſician, 
I might have ſlept in peace and ſafety. The ſame 
vain. defire, of proving I knew more than other 
men, made me through life the continued victim of 
envy and flander. Had nature, too, beſtowed on 
me a weaker, or a deformed body, 1 had been leſs 
. obſerved, leſs courted, leſs ſought, and my adven- 
tures and miſhaps had been fewer: Thus the me- 
Tits of the man often become his miſeries; and thus 
the bear, having learned to dance, mult live and 
die m chains, 

This ardour, this vanity, or it you pleaſe, this 
emulation, has, however, taught me to vanquiſh a 
thouſand difficulties, under which others of cooler 
paſſions, and more temperate deſires, would have 
funk. May my example remain a warning, and 
thus may my ſufferings become ſomewhat profitable 
to the world, cruel as they have been to myſelf. — 
Cruel they were, and cruel they muſt continue; 
for the wounds I have received are not, will not, 
cannot, be healed. 


Feb. 23. From Schmiegel to Rakonitz, 5 from 


thence to Karzer Holland, four miles and a half.— 
Here we fold, to prevent dying of hunger, a ſhirt 
and Schell's waiſtcoat for eighteen groſch, or nine 
{choſtack. I had ſhot a pullet the day before, which 
neceſſity obliged us to eat raw. I alſo killed a crow, 
which I devoured alone, Schell refuſing to taſte.— 
Touth and hard travelling created a voracious ap- 
petite, 
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petite, and our eighteen groſch were very ſoon ex- 
ended. 

, Feb: 24. We came through Benzen to Lettel, 

four miles. Here we halted a day, to learn the 

road to Hammer, in Brandenburgh, where my ſiſ- 


ter lived. I happened, luckily, to meet with the 


wife of a Pruſſian ſoldier, who lived at Lettel, and 
belonged to Kolſchen, where ſhe was born a vaſ- 
ſal of my ſiſter's huſband. I told her who I was, 
and ſhe became our guide. 

Feb. 26. To Kurſchen and Falkenwalde. 

Feb. 27. Through Nuendorf and Ooſt, and, af- 
terwards, through a pathleſs wood, five miles and 
a half to Hammer, and here knocked at my ſiſter's 


door at nine o'clock in the evening. 


A maid ſervant came to the door, whom I knew; 
her name was Mary, and ſhe had been born, and 
brought up in my father's houſe, - She was terrified 
at ſceing a ſturdy fellow in a beggar's dreſs; which 
perceiving, I aſked Molly, do not you know me? 


She anſwered no, and I, then, diſcovered myſelf 


to her. I aſked whether my brother-in-law was at 
home, Mary replied, yes; but he was ſick in bed. 
Tell my fiſter, then, ſaid I, that I am here. She 
ſhowed me into a room, and my ſiſter, preſently, 
Came. | 55 

She was alarmed at ſeeing me, not knowing that 
I had eſcaped from Glatz, and ran to inform her 
huſband, but did not return. | | 

A quarter of an hour after the good Mary came 
weeping, and told us her maſter commanded us to 
quit the premiſes inſtantly, or he ſhould be obliged 


to have us arreſted, and delivered up as priſoners. 


My ſiſter's huſband forcibly detained her, and I ſaw 
her no more. 88 

What my feelings muſt be, at ſuch a moment, 
let the reader imagine. I was too proud, too en- 
raged, to aſk money; I furiouſly left the houſe, 
bs Y uttering 


— 
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uttering a thouſand menaces againſt its inhabitants, 
while the kind-hearted Mary, till weeping, flipped 


three ducats into my hand, which I accepted. 


And now behold us, once more in the wood, 
which was not above a hundred paces from the 
houſe, half dead with hunger and fatigue, not dar- 


Ing to enter any habitation, while in the ſtates of 


Brandenburgh, and dragging our weary ſteps, all 


| night, ſnow and rain, until our guide, at length, 


brought us back, at day break, once again to the 
town of Lettel. 

She herſelf wept in pity at our fate, and I could 
only give her two ducats for the danger ſhe had 
run; but I bade her hope more, in future, and I 
afterwards ſent for her to Vienna, in 1751, where 


I took great care of her. She was about fifty years 


of age, and died my ſervant 'in Hungary, ſome 
weeks before my unfortunate journey to Dantzic, 
where 1 fell into my enemies hands, and remained | 
ten years a priſoner at Magdeburg. 

We had ſcarcely reached the wood before, in 
the anguiſh of my heart, I exclaimed to Schell 
& Does not ſuch a ſiſter, my friend, deſerve I ſhould: 
« fire her houle over her head?” —The wiſdom of 
moderation, and calm forbearance, was in Schell, 
a virtue of the higheſt order: he was my continual | 
Mentor; my guide, whenever my choleric tempe- 
rament was diſpoſed to violence, ——1, therefore, 
honour his aſhes; he deſerved a better fate. 

“ Friend,” ſaid he, on this occaſion, —“ re- 
“ flect, that your ſiſter may be innocent, may be 
« withheld by ber huſband; beſides, ſhould the 
King diſcover we had entered her doors, and ſhe. 


* 


% had not delivered us again into his power, ſhe 


might become as miſerable as we were. Be more 
« noble minded, and think that, even ſhould your 
« ſiſter be wrong, the time may come when her 
children may ſtand in need of your aſſiſtance, and 
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ee you may have the indeſcribable pleaſure of re- 
<« turning good for evil“ 

I ſhall never forget this excellent advice, which, 
in reality, was a prophecy. My rich brother-in- 
law died, and, during the Ruſſian war, his lands 
and houſes were laid deſolate and in ruins, and, 
nineteen years afterwards, when releaſed from my 
=_—_ impriſonment at Magdeburg, I had an opportunity 
of ſerving the children of my fiſter. Such are the 


= turns of fate; and thus do improbabilities become 
=_ facts. | 
— My ſiſter juſtified her conduct; Schell had con- 
jecddured the truth; for, ten years after I was thus 
—_ expelled her houſe, ſhe ſhewed during my impriſon- 
ment, ſhe was really a ſiſter. She was ſhamefully 
- betrayed by Weingarten, Secretary to the Auſtrian 
ambaſſador at Berlin; loſt a part of her property, 
and, at length, her life fell an innocent ſacrifice to 
"IO her brother. | 

EO, This event, which is interwoven with my tragical 
haiſtory, will be related in another part of this work: 
my heart bleeds, my very ſoul ſhudders, when I re- 
9 collect this dreadful ſcene 3 
1 1 have not the means fully to recompenſe her chil- 
_ dren; and Weingarten, the juſt object of ven- 
=_— geance, is long ſince in the grave; for, did he exiſt, 
=_— the earth ſhould not hide him from my ſword. 

1 I ſhall now continue my journal: Deceived in the 
aid I expected, I was obliged to change my plan, 
and go to my mother, who lived in Pruſſia, nine 
Þ miles beyond Konigſberg. 

= Feb. 28. We continued, tired, anxious, and 
= diſtrefled at Lettel. ; 5 
Y March 1, We went three miles to Pleeſe, and 
_— | 

Ry March 2. A mile and a half farther to Meſeritz. 
os March 3. Through Merſebaum to Birnbaum, 


three miles. 
Vol., I. | | March 
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March 4. Through Zircke, Wruneck, Obeſtchow, 
to Studnitze, ſeven miles, in one day, three of 
which we had the good fortune to ride. | | 

Murch 5. Three miles to Rogoſen, where we 
arrived without © much as a heller to pay our lodg- 
ing. The Jew innkeeper drove us out of his houſe; 
we were obliged to wander all night, and at break 
of day found we had ſtrayed two miles out of the 
road. 

We entered a peaſant's cottage, 1 an old 
woman was drawing bread hot out of the oven. We 
had no money to offer, and I felt, at this moment, 
the poſſibility even of committing murder, for a mor- 
ſel of bread, to ſatisfy the intolerable cravings of 
hunger. Shuddering, with torment inexpreſſible, 
at the thought, I haſtened out of the door, and we 
walked on two miles more to Wongrofze. 

Here I ſold my muſket for a ducat, which had 
procured us many a meal: ſuch was the 1 
of our diſtreſs. We then ſatiated our appetites, af- 
ter having been forty hours without food or ſleep, and 


having travelled ten miles in fleet and ſnow. 


March 6. We reſted, and came, on the 7th, thro? 
Genin, to a village in the foreſt, four miles. 

Here we fell in with a gang of gypſies [or rather 
banditti ] amounting to four hundred men, who 


dragged me to their camp, 'They were moſtly French 
and Pru 


would force me to become one of their band. But, 

venturing to tell my ſtory to theirleader, he preſented 
me with a crown, gave us a ſmall proviſion of bread 
and meat, and ſuffered us to depart in peace, after 
having been four and twenty hours in their com- 


pany. 


March 9. We proceeded to Lapuſchin, three 


miles ond. a half; and the 1oth to Thorn, four 
miles. 


A new 


n deſerters, and thinking me their equal, 


"RT — 

A new incident here happened, which ſhewed I 
was deſtined, by fortune, to a variety of adventures, 
and continually to ſtruggle with new difficulties. 

There was a fair held at Thorn on the day of our 
arrival. Suſpicions might well ariſe, among the 
croud, on ſeeing a ſtrong tall young man wretched- 
ly clothed, with a large ſabre by his fide, and a pair 
of piſtols in his girdle, accompanied by another, as 
poorly apparelled as himſelf, with his hand and neck 
bound up, and armed likewiſe with piſtols, ſo that 
altogether, he more reſembled a ſpectre than a man. 

We went into an inn, but were refuſed entertain- 
ment: I then aſked for the Jeſuits college, where I 
inquired for the father rector. They ſuppoſed, at 
firſt, I was a thief, come to ſeek an aſylum. After 
long waiting, and much intreaty, his jeſuitical high- 
neſs at length, made his appearance, and received me 
as the Grand Mogul would his ſlave. My caſe, cer- 
tainly, was pitiable: I related all the events of my 
life, and the purport of my journey ; conjured him 
to fave Schell, who was unable to proceed tarther, 
and whoſe wounds grew daily worſe; and prayed 
him to entertain him at the convent, till I ſhould 
have been to my mother, have obtained money, 
and returned to Thorn, when I would, certainly, 
repay him whatever expence he might have been 
at, with thanks and gratitude. | 

Never ſhall I forget the haughty inſolence of this 
prieſt. Scarcely would he liſten to my humble re- 
queſt ; thou-ed and interrupted me continually, to 
tell me © Be brief, IJ have more preſſing affairs than 
** thine,” In fine, I was turned away without ob- 
taining the leaſt aſſiſtance; and here I was firſt taught 


jeſuitical pride: God help the poor and honeſt man 


who ſhall need the aſſiſtance of Jeſuits. They, like 
all other monks, are ſeared to every ſentiment of 


human pity, and commiſerate the diſtreſſed by taunts 


and 1rony. 
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pocriſy and falſehood, eſpecially when he hears I 


that I was a robber; that I ſhould ſoon be taken 


(IP I 
Four times, in my life, I have fought aſſiſtance 
and advice from convents, and am convinced it is 
the duty of every honeſt man to aid in eraſing them 
from the face of the earth. 
They ſuccour raſcals and murderers, that their 
power may be 1dolized by the ignorant; and oſten- 
tatiouſly exert itſelf to impede the courſe of law 
and juſtice ; but in vain do the poor and needy 
virtuous apply to them for help. 
The reader will pardon my native hatred of hy- 


have to thank the Jeſuits for the loſs of all my great 
Hungarian eſtates. Father Kampmuller, the boſom 
friend of the Count Graſhalkowitz, was confeſſor 
to the court of Vienna, and there was no poſſible 
kind of perſecution I did not ſuffer, from prieſt- craft. 
Far from being uſeful members of ſociety, they, 
taking advantage of the prejudices of ſuperſtition, 
exiſt for themſelves alone, and ſacrifice every duty 
to the ſupport of their own hierarchy, and found a 
power, on error and ignorance, which 1 is deſtruc- 
tive of all moral virtue. 

Let us proceed. Mournful, and angry, I left the 
college, and went to my lodging houſe, where I 
found a Pruſſian recruiting officer, waiting for me, 
who uſed all his arts to engage me to enliſt ; offer- 
ing me five hundred dollars, and to make me a cor- 
poral, if I could write. I pretended I was a Livonian, 
who had deſerted from the Auſtrians, to return 
home, and claim an inhericance left me by my father. 
After much perſuaſion, he, at length, told me, in 
confidence, it was very well known in the town 


before a magiſtrate, but that, if 1 would enliſt, he 
would enſure my ſafety. 
This language was new to me ; my paſſion roſe in- 
ſtantaneouſly ; I remembered my name was Trenck. 
I ſtruck him, and drew my ſword ; but, inſtead ot 
defending 


10 


defending himſelf, he ſprang out of the chamber, 
charging the hoſt not to let me quit the houſe. 1 
knew the town of Thorn had agreed with the King 
of Pruſſia, fecretly to deliver up deſerters, and be- 
gan to fear the confequences. Looking through 
the window, I preſently ſaw two Pruſſian officers 
enter the houſe. Schell and I inftantly flew to 
arms, and met the Pruſſians at the chamber-door. 
«© Make way,” cried I, preſenting my piſtols. The 
Pruſſian ſoldiers drew their ſwords, but retired with 
fear. Going out of the houſe, I ſaw a Pruſſian 
| lieutenant, in the ſtreet, with the town guard. 
Theſe I overawed, likewiſe, by the ſame means, 
= and no one durſt oppoſe me, though every one 
= cried © Stop thief,” I came ſafely, however, to 
dle Jeſuits convent, but poor Schell was taken, and 
dragged to priſon like a malefactor. | 
Half mad, at not being able to reſcue him I ima- 
gined he muſt ſoon be delivered up to the Pruſſians. 
My reception was much better at the convent than 
it had been before, for they no longer doubted but 
I was really a thief, who ſought an aſylum. I ad- 
dreſſed myſelf to one of the fathers, who appeared 
to be a good kind of man, related briefly what 
had happened, and entreated he would endeavour 
to diſcover why they ſought to moleſt us, 
He went out, and returning in an hour after, 
told me; Nobody knows you: a conſiderable 
theft was, yeſterday, committed in the fair; all 
ſuſpicious perſons are ſeized; you entered the 
town accoutred like banditti. The man where 
you put up is employed as a Pruſſian enliſter, 
and has announced you as ſuſpicious people. 
The Pruſſian lieutenant, thereupon, laid com- 
plaint againſt you, and it was thought neceſſary 
to ſecure your perſons.” 
My joy, at hearing this, was great. Our Mora- 
vian paſſport, and the journal of our route, which 
I had 
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T had in my pocket, were full proofs of our inno- 
cence. I requeited they would ſend and inquire at 


the town where we lay the night before. I ſoon 


convinced the Jeſuit I ſpoke truth: he went, and 
preſently returned with one of the ſyndics, to 
whom I gave à more full account of myſelf. The 
ſyndic examined Schell, and found his ſtory and 
mine agreed; beſides which, our papers, that then 
had ſeized, declared who we were. I pafled the 
night in the convent, without cloſing my eyes, re- 
volving, in my mind, all the rigours of my fate. 
I was ſtill more diſturbed for Schell, who knew 
not where I was, but remained firmly perſuaded, 
we ſhould be conducted to Berlin; and, if ſo, de- 
termined to put a period to his life. 

My doubts were all ended at ten in the morning, 
when my good Jeſuit arrived, and was followed by 
my friend Schell. The judges, he ſaid, had found 
us innocent, and declared us free to go where we 
pleaſed ; adding, however, that he adviſed us to 
be upon our guard, we being watched by the Pruſ- 
ſian enliſters ; tat the lieutenant had hoped, by 
having us committed as thieves, to oblige me to 
enter, and that this would account for all that had 
happened. 

I gave Schell a moſt affectionate welcome, who 
had been very ill uſed, when led to priſon, becauſe 


he endeavoured to defend himſelf with his left 


hand, and follow me. The people had thrown 
mud at him, and called him a raſcal that would 
ſoon be hanged. Schell was little able to travel 
further. The father rector ſent us a ducat, but 
did not ſee us; and the chief magiſtrate gave each 
of us a crown, by way of indemnification for falſe 
impriſonment. Thus ſent away, we returned to 
our lodging, took our bundles, and immediately 
Prepared to leave Thorn. | 


As 


41 


As we went I reflected that, on the road to El- 
bing, we muſt paſs through ſeveral Pruſſian villages, 
and inquired for a ſhop where we might purchaſe a 
map. We were directed to an old woman who fat , 
at a door acroſs the way, and were told ſhe had a 

good affortment, for that her ſon was a ſcholar. 1 
addreſſed myſelf to her, and my queſtion pleaſed 
her, I having added we were unfortunate travel- 
lers, who wiſhed to find, by the map, the road to 
Ruſſia. 

She ſhewed us into a chamber, laid an atlas on 
the table, and placed herſelf oppoſite me, while I 
examined the map, and endeavoured to hide a bit 
of a ragged ruffle that had made its appearance. 
After ſtedfaſtly looking at me, ſhe at length ex- 
claimed, with a ſad and mourntul tone, Good 
* God! who knows what is now become of my 

poor ſon ! I can fee, Sir, you too are of a good 
family. My ſon would go and ſeek his fortune, 
“and, for theſe. eight years, have I had no tidings 
of him. He muſt now be in the Auſtrian ca- 
% valry.”” I aſked in what regiment!—* The re- 
* giment of Hohenhem ; you are his very picture.“ 
ls he not of my height?” —*<© Yes, nearly” — 
** Has he not light hair?“ —“ Yes, like yours, Sir” 
6 What is his name?“ “ His name is Wil- 
* ham” —< No, my dear mother,” cried I, Wil- 
*< liam is not dead; he was my beſt friend when J 
** was with my regiment.” —Here the poor woman 
could not contain her joy. She threw herſelf round 
my neck, called me her good angel who brought 
her happy tidings, aſked me a thouſand queſtions, 

which I eatily contrived to make her anſwer her- 
ſelt, and thus, forced by imperious neceſſity, bereft 

of all other means, did I a& the deceiver. 
The ſtory, I made, was nearly as follows: I told 
her I was a ſoldier in the regiment of Hohenhem, 
that I had a furlow to go and ſee my father, and that 
: I ſhould 
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{ thould return in a month, would then take her 
letters, and undertake that, if ſhe wiſhed it, her 
ſon ſhould purchaſe his diſcharge, and once more 
come and live with his mother. I added that 1 
ſhould be for ever and infinitely obliged to her, it 
ſhe would ſaiter my comrade, mean time, to live 
at her houſe, he being wounded by the Pruſſian 
recrniters, and unable to purſue his journey ; that 
I would ſend him money to come to me, or would 
myſelt come back and fetch him, thankfully paying 
every expence. She joyfully conſented, told me 
her ſecond hufband, father-in-law to her dear Wil- 
liam, had driven him from home, that he might 
give what ſubſtance they had to the younger ſon.; 
and that the eldeſt had gone to Magdeburg. She 
determined Schell ſhould live at the houſe of a 
friend, that her huſband might know nothing of 
the matter; and, not fatisfied with this kindneſs, 
ſhe made me eat with her, gave me a new ſhirt, 
ſtockings, ſufficient proviſions for three days, and 
fix Lunenburg florins. I left Thorn, and my faith- 
ful Schell, the ſame night, with the conſolation he 
was well taken care of; and, having parted from 
him with regret, went on this the 1 3th, two miles 
farther to Burglow. 

I cannot deſcribe what my ſenſations were, or 
the deſpondence of my mind, when I thus ſaw 

myſelf wandering alone, and jeaving, forſaking as 
it were, the deareſt of friends. "Theſe may, cer- 
tainly, be numbered among the bittereſt moments 
of my life. Often was J ready to return, and drag 
him along with me, though, at laſt, reaſon con- 
quered ſenſibility. 1 drew near the end of my 
journey, and was impelled forward by hope. 

March 14. I went to Schwetz, and, 

March 15. To Neuburg and Mowe. In theſe 
two days I travelled thirteen miles. I lay at Mowe, 
in ſome ſtraw, among a number of carters, and, 
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when I awoke, perceived they had taken my piſtols, 
and what little money I had left, even to my laſt 
penny. The gentlemen, however, were all gone. 

What could I do? The inn-keeper, perhaps, was 
privy to the theft. My reckoning amounted to 
eighteen Poliſh groſch. The ſurly landlord pre- 
tended to believe | had no money when I entered his 
houſe, and 1 was obliged to give him the only ſpare 
ſhirt I had, with a ſilk handkerchief, which the good 
woman, of Thorn, had made me a preſent of, and 
to depart without a ſingle heller. | 

March 16. I fet off for Marienburg, but it was 
impoſſible I ſhould reach this place, and not fall into 
the hands of the Pruſhans, if I did not croſs the 
Viſtula, and, unfortunately, I had no money to pay 
the ferry, which would coſt two Poliſh ſchellings. 

Full of anxiety, not knowing how to act, I ſaw 
two fiſhermen in a boat, went to them, drew m 
ſabre, and obliged them to land me on the other ſide ; 
when there, I took the oars from theſe timid people, 
jumped out of the boat, puſhed it off the ihore, and 
left it to drive with the ſtream, 

To what dangers does not poverty expoſe man! 
Theſe two Poliſh ſchellings were not worth more 
than half a kreutzer, or ſome halfpenny, yet was I 
driven, by neceſſity, to commit violence on two poor 
men, who, had they been as deſperate in their de- 
fence, as I was obliged to be in my attack, blood 
muſt have been ſpilt, and lives loſt; hence it is evi- 
dent that the degrees of guilt ought to be ſtrictly, 
and minutely, 1aquired into, and the degree of pu- 

niſhment proportioned: had I hewn them down 
with my ſabre, I ſhould, ſurely, have been a mur- 
derer, but I ſhould, likewiſe, ſurely have been one of 
the moſt innocent of murderers. Thus, we ſee, the 
value of money is not to be eſtimated by any ſpecific 
ſum, ſmall or great, but according to its neceſlity 
and uſe, How little did J imagine, when at Berlin, 


and 
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and money was treated, by me, with luxurious ne- 
ole, I may ſay, with contempt, I ſhould be driven 
to the hard neceſſity, for a ſum ſo apparently deſpi- 
cable, of committing a violence which might have 
had conſequences ſo dreadful, and have led to the 
commiſſion of an a& ſo atrocious! +» 

I found Saxon and Pruſhan recruiters at Marien- 
burgh, with whom, having no money, | ate, drank, 
liſtened to their propoſals, gave them hopes for the 
morrow, and departed by day-break. 

March 17. To Elbing, four miles. 

Here I met with my former worthy tutor, Bro- 
dowiky, who was become a captain, and auditor 
in the Poliſh regiment of Golziſch. He met me 
juſt as I entered the town. I followed, trium- 
phantly, to his quarters, and here, at length, 
ended the painful, long, and adventurous j Journey 
I had been obliged to perform. 

This good and kind gentleman, after providing 
me with immediate neceffaries, wrote ſo affectingly 
to my mother that ſhe came to Elbing, in a week, 
and gave me every aid of which I ſtood in need. 

The pleaſure I had in meeting, once more, this 
tender mother, whoſe qualities of heart and mind 
were equally excellent, was inexpreſſible. She 
found a certain mode of conveying a letter to my 
dear miſtreſs at Berlin, who, a ſhort time after, ſent 
me a bill of exchange for four hundred ducats up- 
on Dantzic. To this my mother added a thouſand 
rix- dollars, and a diamond croſs worth nearly half as 
much, remained a fortnight with me, and perſiſted, 
in ſpite of all remonſtrance, in adviſing me to go to 
Vienna. My determination had been fixed for Pe- 
terſburg ; all my fears and apprehenſions being 
awakened at the thought of Vienna, and which, 
indeed, afterwards became the ſource of all my 
cruel ſufferings and ſorrows. She would not yield 
in opinion, and promiſed her ſuture aſſiſtance only 

in 
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in caſe of my obedience: it was my duty not to 
continue obſtinate, Here ſhe left me, and I have 
never ſeen her ſince. She died in 1751, and I have 
ever held her memory in veneration. It was a 
happineſs for this affectionate mother that ſhe did 
not live to be a witneſs of my afflictions, in the 
year: 1754+ 7, 
An adventure, reſembling that of Joſeph in Egypt, 
happened to me in Elbing. The wite of the wor- 
thy Brodowſky, a woman of infinite perſonal at- 
traction, grew partial to me; but I durſt not act 
ungratefully by my benefactor. Never to ſee me 
more was too painful to her, and ſhe even propoſ- 
ed to follow me ſecretly to Vienna. I felt the 
danger of my ſituation, and doubted whether Poti- 
phar's wife offered temptations ſo ſtrong as Madam 
Brodowſky. I own I had an affection for this lady, 
but my paſſions were overawed. She preferred me 
to her huſband, who was in years, and very ordi- 
nary in perſon. Had I yielded to the ſlighteſt de- 
gree of guilt, that of preſent enjoyment, a few 
days of pleaſure muſt have been followed by years 
of bitter repentance. | | | 
_ Having once more aſſumed my proper name and 
character, and made preſents of acknowledgment 
to the worthy tutor of my youth, I became eager to 
return to Thorn. | 1 
How great was my joy at again meeting my ho- 
neſt Schell! The kind old woman had treated him 
like a mother. She was ſurpriſed, and half terri- 
fied, at ſeeing me enter in an officer's uniform, and 
accompanied by two ſervants. I gratefully and rap- 
_ turouſly kiſſed her hand, repaid, with thankfulneſs, 
every expence, for Schell had been nurtured with 
truly maternal kindneſs, told her who I was, ac- 
knowledged the deceit I had put upon her concern- 
ing her ſon, but faithfully promiſed to give a true, 
and not fictitious, account of him immediately on 
my 
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my arrival at Vienna.* Schell was ready in three 
days, and we left Thorn, came to Warſaw, and 
paſſed thence, through Crakow, to Vienna. 

I inquired for Captain Capi, at Bilitz, who had 
before given me ſo kind a reception, and refuſed 
me ſatisfaction; but he was gone, and I did not 
meet with him till ſome years after, when the cun- 
ning Italian made me the moſt humble apologies 
for his conduct. So goes the world! 

My journey from Dantzic to Vienna would not 
furniſh me with an intereſting page, though my 
travels on foot thither would have afforded thrice 
as much as I have written, had I not been fearful 
of trifling with the reader's patience. * 

In poverty one misfortune follows another. The 
{oot-paſſenger ſees the world, becomes acquainted 
with it, converſes with men of every claſs. The 
lord luxuriouſly lolls and ſlumbers in his carriage, 
while his ſervants pay inn-keepers and poſtillions, 
and paſſes rapidly over a kingdom, in which he 
ſees ſome dozen houſes, called inns; and this he 
calls travelling. I met with more adventures in 
this my journey of one hundred and fixty- nine 
miles, than, afterwards, in almoſt as many thouſand, 
when travelling at eaſe, in a carriage. 


* When ] came to Vienna, I took all poſſible pains to in- 
quire for this William, and found, by the commiſſary liſt, that 
he had deſerted in 1744, had been retaken, and actually hanged. 
For a bribe of a few ducats I procured a certificate of his 
having dicd a natural death, which I ſent to the good woman, 
with a letter of thanks and conſolation. Perhaps the poor 
William, who was heir to twenty thouſand florins, unable to 
procure a furlow, had deferted, and was executed as a male- 
tactor. Yo how many reflections [on arbitrary power, ſtand- 
ing armice, and military law], do incidents like theſe give 
birth! 


Here, 
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Here, then, ends my journal, in which, from the 
hardſhips therein related, and numerous others omit- 
ted, I ſeem a kind of ſecond Robinſon Cruſoe, and 
to have been prepared, by a gradual increafe and 
repetition of ſufferings, to endure the load of at- 
fliction which I was, afterward, deſtined to bear. 

ARRIVED AT VIENNA in the month of April, 
1747. 

2 now another act of the tragedy is going to 
begin. 

After having defrayed the expences of travelling 
for me and my friend Schell, for wheſe remark- 
able hiſtory I will endeavour to find a few pages in 
this or the next volume; I divided the three hundred 
ducats which remained with him, and, having ſtaid 
a month at Vienna, he went to join the regiment 
of Pallavicini, in which he had obtained a firſt- lieu- 
tenant's commiſſion, and which was then in Italy. 

Here I found my couſin Baron Francis Trenck, 
the famous partiſan and colonel of pandours, im- 
priſoned at the Arſenal, and involved in a moſt per- 
plexing proſecution. 

This Trenck was my father's brother's ſon. His 
father had been a colonel and governor of Leitſ— 
chau, and had poſſeſſed conſiderable lordſhips in 
Sclavonia, thoſe of Pleternitz, Preſtowacz and Pak- 
ratz. After the ſiege of Vienna, in 1683, he had 
left the Pruſſian ſervice for that of Auſtria, in 
which he remained ſixty years. 

That I may not, here, interrupt my ſtory, I ſhall 
give ſome account of the life of my couſin Baron 
Francis Trenck, ſo renowned in the war of 1741, 
in another place, and who fell, at laſt, the ſhame- 
ful ſacrifice of envy and avarice, and received the 
reward of all his great and faithful ſervices in the 
priſon of the Spielberg. 

The vindication of the family of the Trencks re- 
quires I ſhould ſpeak of him; nor will J, in this, 
ſuffer 
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ſuffer reſtraint, from the fear of any man, however 
powerful. Thoſe, indeed, who ſacrificed a man moſt 
ardent in his country's ſervice to their own private 
and ſelfiſh views, are now in their graves. 

I thall inſert no more of his hiſtory here than 
what is interwoven with my own, and relate the reſt 
in its proper place. 

A reviſion of ſuit was, at this time, inſtituted. 
Scarcely was IJ arrived in Vienna before his confi- 
dential agent, M. Leber, preſented me to Prince 
Charles and the Emperor : both knew. the ſervices 
of Trenck, and the malice of his enemies; there- 
fore, permiſſion for me to viſit him in his priſon, 
and procure him ſuch aſſiſtance as he might need, 
were readily granted. On my ſecond audience, the 
Emperor ſpoke ſo much in my perſecuted couſin's 
favour, that I became highly intereſted :. he com- 
manded me to have recourle to him on all occaſi- 
ons ; and, moreover, owned the preſident. of the 
council of war was a man of a very wigked cha- 
racer, and a declared enemy of Trenck. This pre- 
ſident was the Count of Lowenwalde, who, with 
his aſſociates, had been, purpoſely, ſelected as men 
proper to oppreſs the beſt of ſubjects. The ſuit ſoon 
took another face; the good Empreſs Queen, who 
had been deceived, was ſoon better informed, and 
Trenck's innocence appeared, on the reviſion of the 
proceſs, molt 'evidently. The trial, which had coſt 
them twenty-ſeven thouſandflorins, and the ſentence, 
which followed, were proved to have been partial 
and unjuſt; and that ſixteen of Trenck's officers, 
who, moſt of them, had been broken for different 
offences, had perjured themſelves to inſure his de- 
ſtruction. 

It is a moſt remarkable circumſtance that public 
notice was given, in the Vienna Gazette, to the fol- 
lowing purport. | 


; All 


(C&W) 


: | 

All thoſe who have any complaints to make againſt 
Trench, let them appear, and they ſhall receive a ducat 
per day, /o long as the proſecution continucs. 5 
It will readily be imagined how faſt his accuſers 
would increaſe, and what kind of people they were. 
The pay of theſe witneſſes, alone, amounted to fit- 
teen thouſand florins. I now began to labour in 
concurrence with Doctor Gerhauer, and the cauſe 
ſoon took another turn; but ſuch was the ſtate of 
things, it would have been neceſſary to have broken 
all the members of the. council of war, as well as 
counſellor Weber, a man of great power. Thus, 
unfortunately, politics began to infertere with the 
courſe of juſtice. 


The Empreſs Queen gave Trenck to underſtand 


ſhe required he ſhould aſk her pardon ; and, on 
that condition, all proceedings ſhould be ſtopped, 
and he, immediately, ſet at liberty. Prince Charles, 
who knew the court of Vienna, adviſed me, alſo, 
to perſuade my couſin to comply, but nothing could 
ſhake his reſolution. Feeling his right and inno- 
cence, he demanded {trict juſtice ; and this made 
ruin more ſwift. 25 ; 

I, ſoon, learned Trenck muſt fall a ſacrifice— 
he was rich—his enemies, already, had divided 
among them more than eight thouſand florins of 
his property, which was all ſequeſtered, and in their 
lands. They had treated him too cruelly, and 


knew him too well, not to dread his vengeance the 


moment he ſhould recover his freedom. 

I was moved, to the ſoul, at his ſufferings, and, as 
he had vented public threats at the proſpect of ap- 
proaching victory over his enemies, they gained 
over the Court Confeſſor; and, dreading him as 


they did, put every wily art in practice to inſure his 


deſtruction. I, therefore, in the fulneſs of my heart, 
made him the brotherly propoſition of eſcaping, and, 
_ | having 
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having obtained his liberty, to prove his innocence 
to the Empreſs Queen. I told him my plan, which 
might, eaſily, have been put in execution, and 
which he ſeemed perfectly decided to follow. 

Some days after I was ordered to wait on field- 
marſhal Count Konigſeck, governor of Vienna. This 
reſpectable old gentleman, whoſe memory I ſhall 
ever revere, behaved to me like a father, and the 
friend of humanity, adviſed me to abandon my cou- 
ſin, who, he gave me clearly to underſtand, had be- 
trayed me, by having revealed my propoſed plan of 


eſcape, willing to ſacrifice me to his ambition, in 


order to juſtify the purity of his intentions to the 
court, and ſhow that, inſtead of withing to eſcape, 
he only deſired juſtice. 

Contounded at the cowardly action of one for 
whom I would, willingly, have ſacrificed my life, 
and whom 1 only ſought to deliver, I reſolved to 


leave him to his fate, and thought myſelf exceed- 
ingly happy that the worthy field-marſhal, would, 


after a fatherly admonition, ſmother all farther in- 


quiry into this affair. 


1 related this black trait of ingratitude to Frince 
Charles of Lorraine, who prevailed on me to again 
ſee my couſin, without letting him know I knew 
what had paſſed, and, muy to render him every ſer⸗ 
vice in my power. 

Before I proceed I will, Pere, give the reader a 
portrait of this Trenck. 

He was a man of ſuperior talents and unbounded 
ambition; devoted, even tanatically, to his ſovereign; 
his boldneſs approached temerity; he was artful of 
mind, wicked of heart, vindictive and unfeeling. His 
cupidity equalled the utmoſt excels of avarice, even 
in his thirty-third year, in which he died. He was 
too proud to receive favours or obligations from 
any man, and was capable of ridding himſelf of his 


| belt friend, if he thought he had any claims on his 
gratitude, or could get poſſeſſion of his fortune. 


He 
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He knew I had rendered him very important ſer- 
vices, ſuppoſed his cauſe already won, having bribed 
the judges, who were to reviſe the ſentence, with 
thirty thouſand florins, which money I received from 
his friend Baron Lopreſti, and conveyed to theſe 
honeſt counſellors. ' I knew all his ſecrets, and no- 
thing more was neceſſary to prompt his ſuſpicious 
and bad heart to ſeek my deſtruction. 

Scarcely had a fortnight elapſed, after having firſt 
betrayed me, before the following remarkable event 
happened. RA. | 

I left him one evening to return home, taking, 
under my coat, a bag with papers and documents 
relating to the proſecution, which I had been exa- 
mining for him, and tranſcribing. There were, 
at this time, about five and twenty officers, at Vi- 
enna, who had laid complaints a him, and 
who conſidered me as their greateſt enemy, becauſe 
I had laboured, earneſtly, in his defence. I was, 
therefore, obliged, on all occaſions, to be upon my 
guard, A report had been propagated, through 
Vienna, that I was ſecretly ſent, by the King of 
Pruſſia, to free my couſin from impriſonment : he, 
however, conſtantly, denied, to the hour of his 
death, his ever having written to me at Berlin: 
hence, alſo, it will follow, the letter I received had 
been forged by Jaſchinſky. | 

Leaving the Arſenal, I crofſed the court, and 
perceived I was cloſely followed by two men in grey 
roquelaures; who, preſſing upon my heels, held 
loud and inſolent converſation concerning the run- 
away Pruſſian Trenck. I found they ſought a 
quarrel, which was a thing of no great difficulty at 
that moment; for a man is never more diſpoſed to 
duelling than when he has nothing to loſe, and is 
diſcontented with his condition. I ſuppoſed they were 
two of the accuſing officers broken by Trenck, and 
endeavoured toavoid them, and gain the Jew'splace. 
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Scarcely had I turned down the ſtreet that leads 


thither bifore they quickened their pace. I turned 


round, and, in a moment, received a thruſt, with 
A (word, in the left ſide, where I had put my bag 
of papers, which incident, alone, ſaved my life : 
the ſword pierced through the papers, and, ſlightly 
grazed the ſkin. I, inſtantly, drew, and the heroes 
ran. I purſued, one of them tripped and fell. 1 
ſeized him; the guard came up: he declared he was 
an officer of the regiment of Kollowrat, ſhewed his 
uniform, was, releaſed, and I was taken to priſon: 


The Town Major came the next day, and told me 
I had, intentionally, ſought a quarrel with two offi- 


cers, Lieutenants F—-g and K—n. Theſe kind 
gentlemen did not reveal their humane intention of 
ſending me to the other world. 

I was alone, could produce no witneſs, they were 
two. I muſt, neceſſarily, be in the wrong, and I 
remained fix days in priſon. No ſooner was I re- 
leaſed than theſe my good friends ſent to demand 


ſatisfaction for the ſaid pretended inſult. The pro- 


poſal was accepted, and I promiſed to be at the 
Scotch gate, the place appointed by them, within 
an hour, Having heard their names, I, preſently, 
knew them to be two famous ſwaggerers, who were, 
daily, exerciling themſelves in fencing at the Arſe- 

nal, and where they, often, viſited Trenck. I 


went to my couſin to aſk his aſſiſtance, related what 
had happened, and, as the conſequences of this 


duel might be very ſerious, deſired him to give me 


a hundred ducats, that I might be able to fly, if 


either of them ſhould fall. 
Hitherto I had expended my own money on his 


account, and had aſked no reimburſement; but 


what was my aſtoniſhment when this wicked man 


' ſaid to me, with a ſneer, * Since, good couſin, you 
have got into a quarrel without conſulting me, 


& you will, alſo, get out of it without my aig ! 195 
As 
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As Left'him; he called me back to tell me, “1 
« will take care and pay your undertaker;“ fot 
he certainly believed 1 ſhould never return alive. 
Iran now, half defpairing, to Baton Lopreſti, 
who gave me fifty ducats and a pair of piſtols, 
provided with which I chearfully repaired to the 
field of battle. GL. 7 X30 
Here 1 found half a dozen officers of the garri- 
ſon. As I had few acquaintances in Vienna, I had 
no ſecond, except an old Spaniſh- invalid captain, 
named Pereyra, who met me going in all haſte, 
and having learned whither, would not leave me. 
Lieutenant K—n' was the Hirſt with whom 1 
fought, and who received” ſatisfaction by a deep 
wound in the right arm. Hereupon I defired the 
ſpectators to prevent further miſchief; for my own 
part, I had nothing more to demand. Lieutenant 
F—g next entered the liſts, with threats, which 
were ſoon quieted by a lunge in the belly. Here- 
upon Lieutenant M—f, ſecond to the firſt wound- 
ed man, told me very angrily—* Had TI been your 
% man, you would have found a very different re- 
% ception.” My old Spaniard of ejghty, proudly 
and immediately advanced, with his long whiſkers 
and tottering frame, and cried—* Hold!—Trenck 
bas proved himſelf a brave fellow, and if an 
man thinks to aſſault him further, he muſt firſt 
<« take a breathing with me. Every body laughed 
at this bra vado, from a man- who fearcely could 


ſtand, or hold a ſword. I replied “ Friend, I am 


« ſafe, unhurt, and want not aid: ſhould I be diſ- 
cc 


abled, you then, if you think proper, may take 


© my place; but, as long as I can hold a ſword, I 
-Y 


La) 


ſhall rake pleaſure in ſatisfying all theſe gentle- 
«© men, one after another.” I would have reſted 


myſelf a moment, but the haughty M—f, enraged 


at the defeat of his friend, would not give me time, 


but furiouſly! attacked me, and, having wounded 
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him twice, once in the hand, and again in the 
groin, he wanted tocloſe, and fink me to the grave 
with himſelf, but 1 diſarmed and threw him. 

None of the others had any deſire to renew the 
conteſt, My three enemies were ſent bleeding to 
town; and, as M—f appeared to be mortally 
wounded, and the Jeſuits and Capuchins of Vienna 
refuſed me an aſylum, I fled to the convent at 
Keltenberg. 

wrote, from the convent, to Colonel Baron 
Lopreſti, who came to me. U told him all that had 


paſſed, and, by his good offices, had liberty, in a 


week, to appear once more at Vienna. 

The blood of Lieutenant F—g was in a corrupt 
ſtate, and his wound, though not in itſelf dange- 
Tous, made his life donn. He ſent to entreat I 
would viſit him, and, when Iwent, having requeſted 
I would pardon him, gave me to underſtand I ought 
to beware of my couſin. I afterwards learned the 
traiterous Trenck had promiſed Lieutenant F—g a 
company, and a thouſand ducats, if he could find 


means to quarrel with me, and rid the world of me. 


He was deeply in debt, and ſought the affiſtance of 
Lieutenant K—n; and, had not the papers luckily 
preſerved me, I had,*undoubtedly, been diſpatched 
by his firſt lunge. To clear themſelves of the in- 
famy of ſuch an act, theſe two worthy gentlemen 
had pretended 1 had aſſaulted them in the ſtreets. 

I could no more refolve to ſee my ungrateful 
and dangerous kinſman, who wiſhed to have me 
murdered becauſe Iknew all his ſecrets, and thougbt 


he ſhould be able to gain his cauſe without obhga- 
tion to me, or my aſſiſtance. Notwithſtanding all 


his great qualities, his marking characteriſtic, cer- 
tainly, was that of ſacrificing every thing to his 
private views, and elpecially to his.:covetouſneis, 
which was ſo great that, even at this time of lije, 
though his fortune amounted to a million and : 
hal 
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half, he did not ſpend, per day, more than thirty 


reutzers. | | : 151 

n No ſooner was it known that I had forſaken 
Trenck than General Count Lowenwalde, his moſt 
ardent enemy, and prefident of the firſt council of 
war, by which he had been condemred, deſired to 
ſpeak to me, promiſed every fort of good fortune 
and protection, if I would diſcover what means had, 
ſecretly, been employed in the reviſion of the pro- 
ceſs; and went ſo far as to offer me four thouſand 
florins if I would aid a proſecution againſt my cou- 
fin. Here I learned the influence of villains in 
wer, and the injuſtice of judges at Vienna. The 
propoſal I rejected with diſdain, and rather deter- 
mined to ſeek my fortune in the Eaſt Indies than 
continue in a country where, under the beſt of 
Queens, the moſt loyal of ſubjects, and belt of ſol- 
diers, might be rendered miſerable by intereſted, 
angry, and corrupt courtiers. Certain it is, as I 
now can prove, that Trenck, though the bittereſt of 
my enemies, and whoſe conduct towards me merited 
my whole reſentment, was the beſt ſoldier in rhe 
Auſtrian army, had been liberal of his blood and 
fortune in the Imperial ſervice, and would ftifl fo 
have continued, had not his wealth, and his con- 
tempt for Weber and Lowenwalde, put him in the 
power 'of thoſe wretches who were the avowed 
enemies of courage and patriotiſm, and who only 
can maintain their authority, and ſate their thirſt 
of gain, by the baſe and wicked arts of courts. 
Had my couſin ſhared the plunder of the war 
among theſe men, he had not fallen the martyr of 
their intrigues, and died in the Spielberg. His 
accuſers were, generally, unprincipled men, of 
ruined fortunes; and fo infufficient were their ac- 
cuſations, that a uſeful member of ſociety ought not, 
for any, or all, of them to have ſuffered an hour's 
impriſonment, Being fully informed, both of 18 
the 
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the circumſtances of the proſecution, and the in- 
molt ſecrets of his heart, juſtice requires I ſhould, 
thus publicly, declare this truth, and vindicate his 
memory. While living he was my bittereſt enemy, 
and, even though dead, was the cauſe of all my 
future ſufferings; therefore, the account I ſhall 
give of him, in the third volume, will, certainly, 
be the leſs liable to ſuſpicion, where Tall ſhew 


that he, as well as myſelf, deſerved. Petter; of 
Auſtria, 


I was reſolved Fan ever to forſake Vietrin.. The 


friends of Trenck all became diſtruſtful of him, be- 
cauſe of his ingratitude to me. Prince Charles ſtill 
endeavoured to perſuade me to a reconciliation, and 


gave me a [etter of recommendation to General 


Brown, who then commanded the Imperial army 
in Italy. But more deſirous of going to India, I 
left Vienna in Auguſt, 1748, deſirous of owing no 
obligation to that city or its inhabitants, and went 
for Holland, Mean time, the enemies of Trenck 
found no one to oppoſe their iniquitous proceedings, 


and obtained a ſentence of impriſonment, in the 
Spielberg, where he, too late, repented having be- 
.trayed his faithful adviſer, and prudent friend, 1 


pitied him, and his judges certainly deſerved the 


puniſhment they inflicted; yer, to his laſt moments, 


he ſhowed his hatred towards me was rooted, and, 
even in the grave, ſtrove, by his will, to involve 
me in misfortunes, as will hereafter be ſeen. 

I I fled from Vienna, would to God it had been for 
ever; but fate, by ſtrange ways, and unknown 
means, brought me back where Providence thought 
proper I ſhould become a veſſel of wrath and perſecu- 
tion: I was to enact my part in Europe, and not in 
Aſia. At Nuremberg I met with a body of Ruſſians, 


commanded by General Lieuwen, my mother's re- 


lation, who were marching to the Netherlands, and 
were the peace-makers of Europe, Major Buſch- 
| kow, 
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kow, whom I had known when a Rufhan reſident at 
Vienna, prevailed on me to viſit him, and preſented 
me to the General. I pleaſed him, and may fay, 
with truth, he behaved to me like a friend and a 
father. He adviſed me to enter into the Ruſhan 
ſervice, and gave me a company of dragoons, in 
the regiment of Tobolſki, on condition I ſhould not 
leave him, but employ myſelf in his cabinet; and 
his confidence and eſteem for me were unbounded. 
Peace followed ; the army returned to Moravia, 
without firing a muſket, and the head quarters were 
In this town a public entertainment. was given, by 
General Lieuwen, on the coronation day of the 
Empreſs Elizabeth; and here an adventure happen- 
ed to me, which I ſhall ever remember, as a warn» 
ing to myſelf, and inſert as a memento to others. 
The army phyſician, on this day, kept a Faro 
bank, for the entertainment of the gueſts. My 
ſtock of money conſiſted of two and twenty ducats. 
Thirſt of gain, or, perhaps, example, induced me 
to venture two of theſe, which I immediately loſt, 
and very ſoon, by venturing again to regain them, 
the whole two and twenty. Chagrined at my folly, 
I returned home: I had nothing but a pair of piſtols 
left, for which, becauſe. of their workmanſhip, 
General Woyekow had offered me twenty ducats. 
Theſe I took, intending, by their aid, to attempt to 
retrieve my loſs, Firing of guns. and piſtols was 
heard throughout the town, becauſe of the feſtival, 
and I, in imitation of the reſt, went to the window, 
and fired mine. After a few diſcharges, one of my 
piſtols burſt, and endangered my own hand, and 
wounded my ſervant. I felt a momentary deſpon- 
dency, ſtronger than I ever remember to have ex- 
perienced before: inſomuch that I was half induced, 
with the remaining piſtol, to ſhoot myſelf through 
the head. I, however, recovered my ſpirits, -aſked 
225 my 
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my ſervant what money he had, and received from 
him three ducats. With theſe I repaired, like a 
deſperate gameſter, once more to the Faro table, 

at the General's, again began to play, and, fo ex- 
traordinary was my run of luck, I won at every 
venture. Having recovered my principal, I played 
on upon my winnings, till, at laſt, I had absolutely 
broke the Doctor's bank; a new bank was ſet up, 
and I won the greateſt part of this likewiſe, fo that 
I brought home about ſix hundred ducats. 

Rejoiced at my good fortune, but recollecting m 
danger, I had the prudence to make a folemn reſo- 
lution never more to play at any game of chance, 
to which I have ever ftriftly adhered. 

It were to be wiſhed young men would reflect 
upon the effects of gaming, remembering that the 
love of play has made the moſt promihng, and vir- 
tuous miſerable; the honeſt, knaves; and the ſin- 
cere, deceivers and liars. Officers, having firſt loſt 
all their own money, being intruſted with the ſol- 
diers' pay, have next loſt that alſo; and thus been 
caſhiered, and eternally diſgraced. I might, at 
Proſnitz, have been equally rath and culpable. The 
firſt venture, whether the gameſter wins or loſes, 
enſures a ſecond; and, with that, too often, de- 
ſtruction, My good fortune was almoſt miracu- 
tous, and my ſubſequent reſolution very uncommon; 
and J intreat and conjure my children, when I mall 


no longer be living to adviſe and watch for their 


welfare, moſt determinedly to avoid play. I ſeem- 
ed preſerved by Providence from this evil but to 
endure much greater. 


General Lieuwen, my kind patron, ſent me, from 


Krakow, to conduct a hundred and forty ſick men 


down the Viſtula to Dantzie,' where there were Ruſ- 
fan veſſels to receive and tranſport them to Riga. 


I requeſted permiſſion of the General to proceed 


forward and viſit my mother and fiſter, whom I was 


very 
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very deſirdus to ſee: at Elbing, therefore, I reſigned 
the command to Lieutenant Platen, and, attended 
by a ſervant, rode to the biſhoprick of Emerland, 
where I had appointed an interview with them in a 
frontier village, _ 
Here an incident happened that had nearly coſt 
me my life. The Pruffians, ſome days before, had 
cartied off a peaſant's ſon, from this village, as a 
recruit, The people were all in commotion. 
wore ſpatterdaſhes, and the blue horſe uniform of 
Ruſſia, They took me for a Pruſſian, at the door, 
and fell upon me with every kind of weapon. A 
chafſeur, who happened to be there, and the land- 
lord, came to my aſſiſtance, while I, battling with 
the peaſants, had thrown two of them down. I 
was delivered, but not till I had received, among 
others, two violent bruiſes, one on the left arm, 
and another which broke the bridge of my noſe. 
The landlord adviſed me to eſcape as faſt as poſſible, 
or, that the village would certainly riſe and murder 
me ; my fervant, therefore, who had retired, for 
defence, 'with a pair of piſtols, into the bakehouſe, 
got ready the horſes, and we rode off. 
I had my bruiſes dreſſed at the next village; my 
hand and eyes were exceedingly ſwelled, but I was 
obliged to ride two miles farther, to the town of 
Reflel, before I could find an able ſurgeon, and here 
Iſo far recovered, in a week, that Iwas able to return 
to Dantzic. My brother viſited me, while at Reſſel, 
but my good mother had the misfortune, as ſhe was 
coming to me, to be'thrown out of her carriage, by 
which her arm was broken, ſo that ſhe and my ſiſter 
were obliged to return, and I never ſaw her more. 

I was now at Dantzic, with my ſick convoy, 
where another moft remarkable event happened, 
which I, with good reaſon, ſhall ever remember. 

I became acquainted with a Pruſſian officer, whoſe 
name I ſhall conceal, out of reſpect to his very wor- 
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thy family; he viſited me daily, and we often rode 
out rogether in the neighbourhood of Dantzic. 

My faithful ſervant became- acquainted with his, 
and my aſtoniſhment was indeed great when he, 
one day, faid to me, with anxiety, ** Beware, Sir, 
« of a ſnare laid for you by Lieutenant N———- ; 

* he means to entice you out of town, and deliver 
<* you up to the Pruſhans.** I aſked him where he 
learned this: From the lieutenant's ſervant,” an- 
ſwered he, © who is my friend, and Wow! to ave 
< me from misfortune,” 

I, now, with the aid of a couple * FL di. 
covered the whole affair; and learned, it was agreed, 
between the Pruſſian reſident, Reimer, and the lieu- 
tenant, that the latter ſhould entice me into the ſub- 
urb of Langfuhr, where there was an inn on the 
Pruſſian territories: here eight recruiting under- 
officers were to wait concealed, and ſeize me, the 
moment I entered the houſe, hurry me into a car- 
riage, and drive away for Lauenberg in Pomerania. 
Two under. officers were to eſcort me, on horſeback, 
as far as the frontiers, and the remainder to hold, 
and prevent me from calling for help, ſo long as we 
ſhould remain on the territories of Dantzic. 

I farther learned, my enemies were only to be 
armed with ſabres; and that they were to wait be- 
hind the door. The two officers, on horſeback, 
were to ſecure. my ſervant, and prevent him reg 
riding off and raiſing an alarm. 

'Thefe preparations might eaſily have been ren- 
dered fruitlels, by my refuſing to accept the propo- 
ſal of the Lieutenant: but vanity gave me other ad- 


vice; and reſentment made me defirous of avenging 


mylelf for ſuch deteſtable treachery. | 
Lieutenant N came, about noon, to dine 
vith me as uſual; was more penſive and ſerious 


than I had ever obſerved him before, and left me, 


at 
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at four in the afternoon, after having made me pro- 
miſe to ride early next day with him as far as Lang- 
fuhr. I obſerved my conſent gave him great plea- 
ſure, and my heart then pronounced ſentence on 
the traitor. The moment he had left me I went to 
the Ruſſian reſident, M. Scheerer, an honeſt Swiſs, 
related the whole conſpiracy, and aſked whether 1 
might not take fix of the men under my command 
for my own perſonal defence: I told him my plan, 
which he, at firſt, oppoſed, but, ſeeing me obſti- 
Te, he anſwered, at laſt, ** Do as you pleaſe, [ 

& muſt know nothing of the matter, nor will [make 
« myſelf reſponſible.” 

I immediately joined my ſoldiers, ſelected fix 
men, and took them, while it was dark, oppoſite 
the Pruſſian inn, hid them i in the corn, with an or- 
der to run to my help, with their firelocks loaded, 
the firſt diſcharge they ſhould hear, to ſeize all who. 
ſhould fall into their power, and only to fire in caſe 
of reſiſtance. I provided them with fire arms, by 
concealing them in the carriage which brought them 
to their hiding place. | 

Notwithſtanding all -theſe precautions, I ſtill 
thought it neceſſary to prevent ſurpriſe, by informing 
myſelf what were the proceedings of my enemies, 
left my intelligence ſhould have been falſe; and I 
learned from my ſpies that, at four in the morning, 
the Pruſſian reſident, Reimer, had left the city with 
poſt-horſes. 

I loaded mine and my fervaine' 5 3 and pocket 
piſtols, prepared my Turkiſh ſabre, and, in gra- 
titude to the Lieutenant's man, promiſed to take 
1 into my ſervice, being convinced of his ho- 
neſty. | 
The lieutenant chearfully tered, about fix in 
the morning, expatiated on the fineneſs of the Wea- 
ther, and jocoſely told me I ſhould be very kind- 
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ly received by the handſome landlady of Lang- 
fuhr. 

I was ſoon ready; we mounted, and left the 
town, attended by our ſervants. Some three hun- 
dred paces from the inn, my worthy friend propoſ- 
ed that we ſhould alight, and let our ſervants lead 
the horſes, that we might enjoy the beauty of the 
morning: I conſented; and, having diſmounted, 
obſerved his treacherous eyes ſparkle with plea- 
fure, 

The reſident, Reimer, was at the window of the 
inn, and called out, as ſoon as he ſaw me, Good- 
& morrow, captain, good-morrow; come, come 
e in, your breakfaſt is waiting.” I ſneering, ſmil- 


cd, and told him 1 had not time, at preſent, So 


ſaying, I continued my walk, but my companion 
would abſolutely force me to enter, took me by the 


arm, and partly ſtruggled with me, on which, loſ. 
ing all patience, 1 gave him a blow, which alinoft 


knocked him down, and ran to my horſes, as if I 
meant to fly. 


The Proffiavs, inſtantly, ruſhed from behind their 


door, with clamour, to attack me. I fired at the 


firſt; my Ruſſians ſprang from their hiding place, 
preſented their pieces, and called, Stuy, Huy, yebi- 


onnamat. 


The terror of the poor pruſſians may well be ſup- 
poſed. All began to run. Thad taken care to make 
lure of my lieutenant, and was, next, running to 
ſeize the reſident, but he had eſcaped out of the 


back door, with the loſs only of his white peri- 
wig. The Ruffans had taken four priſoners, and I 


commanded them to beſtow fifty ſtrokes upon each 


of them, in the open ſtreet. An enſign, named 


Caffeburg, having told me his name, and that he 
had been my brother's ſchool-fellow, begged re- 
miſſion, and excuſed himſelf, on the neceſſity which 


he was under to obey his ſuperiors. I admitted his 
excuſes, 
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excuſes, and ſuffered him to go. I then drew in 
ſword, and bade the lieutenant defend himſelf; but 
he was ſo confuſed that, after drawing his ſword, 
he aſked my pardon, laid the whole blame upon the 
reſident, and had not the power to put himſelf upon 
his guard. I twice, jerked his ſword out of his 
hand, and, at laſt, taking the Ruſſian corporal's 
cane, I exhauſted my ſtrength with beating him, 
without his offering the leaſt reſiſtance. Such is the 
meanneſs of detected treachery. | left him kneel- 
ing, ſaying. to him, © Go, raſcal! now, and tell 
« your comrades the manner in which Trenck pu- 
« niſhes robbers on the highway.“ 

The people had aſſembled round us, during the 
action, to whom I related the aſſair, and, the at- 
tack having happened on the territories of Dantzic, 
the Pruſſiaus were in danger of being ſtoned by 
the populace. I and my Ruſſians marched off vic- 
torious, proceeded to the harbour, embarked, and, 
three or four days after, ſet fail for Riga. 

It is remarkable that none of the public papers 
took any notice of this affair; no ſatisfaction was 
required. The Pruſhans, no doubt, were alhamed 
of being defeated in an attempt ſo perfidious. 

I fince have learned that Frederic, no doubt, by 
the falſe repreſentations of Reimer, was highly i Te 
ritated, and what afterwards happc::ed, proves his. 
anger purſued me through every corner of the earth, 
till, at laſt, I fell into his power at Dantzic, and 
ſuffered a martyrdom moſt unmerited and unex- 
ampled. 

The Pruſſian envoy, Goltz, indeed, made com- 
plaints to Count Beſtuchef, concerning this Dantzic 
ſkirmiſh, but received no ſatisfaftion. My conduct 


was juſtified in Ruſſia, I having defended myſelf 


9 aflaſlins, as a Ruſhan captain ought. 
Some diſpaſſionate readers may blame me for 


not having avoided this rencontre, and demanded 


perſonal 
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_ perſonal ſatisfaction of Lieutenant N But 
I have, through life, rather ſought than avoided 
danger. My vanity and revenge were both rouſed. 
I was, every where, perſecuted by the Pruſſians, 
and was, therefore, determined' to ſhow that, far 
from fearing, I was able to defend myſelf. 

I hired the ſervant of the lieutenant, whom I 
found honeſt and faithful, and whom I comfortably 
ſettled in marriage at Vienna, in 1753. After my 
ten years impriſonment, I found him poor, and 
again took him into my ſervice, in which he died, 
at Zwerbach, in 1779. 

And now behold me at ſea, on my voyage to 
Riga. I had eaten heartily before I went on board: 
a ſtorm came on, I worked half the night to aid 
the crew, but at length became ſea-ſick, and went 


to lie down. Scarcely had I cloſed my eyes before 


the maſter came with the joyful ridings, as he 


thought, that we were running for the port of 


Pillau. Far from pleaſing, this, to me, was dread- 


ful intelligence, I ran on deck, faw the harbour 


right before me, aud a pilot coming off. The ſea 


mult now either be kept in a ſtorm, or ] fall into 


the hands of the Pruſſiaus; for I was known to the 
whole garriſon of Pillau. 

I deſired the captain to tack about and keep the 
ſea, but he would not liſten to me. Perceiving 


this, I flew to my cabin, ſnatched my piltols, re- 


turned, ſcized the helm, and threatened: the cap- 
tain with inflant death, if he did not obey, My 
Ruſſians began to murmur; they were adverſe to 


encouniering the dangers of the ſtorm, but, lucki- 


ly, they were ſtill more averſe to meet my anger, 
overawed, as they were, by my piſtols, and my 
two ſervants, who ſtood by me faithfully; 

Half an hour after the ſtorm began to ſubſide, 
and we, fortunately, arrived the next day in the 


harbour of Riga. The captain, however, could 


not 


9 


not be appeaſed, but accuſed me before the old 
and honourable Marſhall Lacy, then governor of 
Riga. I was obliged to appear, and replied to the 
charge by relating the truth. The governor an- 
ſwered, my obſtinacy might have occaſioned the 
death of a hundred and ſixty perſons. I, ſmiling, 
retorted, I have brought them all fafe to port, 
„ pleaſe your Excellency; and, for my part, my 
& fate would have been much more merciful, by 
e falling into the hands of my God, than into 
«© the hands of my enemies. My danger was fo 
great that I forgot the danger of others; beſides, 
« fir, I knew my comrades were ſoldiers, and fear- 
« ed death as little as I do.” My anſwer pleaſed 
the fine grey-headed general, and he gave me a 
recommendation to the chancellor Beſtuchef at 
Moſcow. 

General Lieuwen had marched from Moravia, 
for Ruſſia, with the army, and was then at Riga. 
I went to pay him my reſpects; he kindly received 
me, and took me to one of his ſeats, named Anna- 
burg, four miles from Riga. Here I remained 


LA 


ſome days, and he gave me every recommendation 


to Moſcow, where the court then was, It was 
intended I ſhould endeavour to obtain a company 
in the regiment of cuiraſſiers, the captains of which 
then ranked as majors, and he adviſed me to throw 
up my commiſſion in the Siberian regiment of To- 
bolſki dragoons. Peace to the manes and the me- 
mory of this worthy man! May God reward his 
benevolence! 
From Riga I departed, in company with M, 
Oettinger, lieutenant colonel of engineers, and 
Lieutenant Weiſemann, for Moſcow. This is the 
ſame Weiſemann who rendered ſo many important 


tervices to Ruſſia, during the laſt war with the 
Turks, THT: 
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Oa my arrival, after delivering in my letters of 
recommendation, I was particularly well received 
by Count Beſtuchef. Oettinger, whoſe friendſhip 
I had gained, was exceedingly intimate with the 
chancellor, and my intereſt was thereby promoted. 

i had not been long at Moſcow before I met 
Count Hamilton, my former friend during my 
abode at Vienna. He was captain of cavalry, in 


the regiment ot General Bernes, who had been ſent 


as imperial ambaſſador to Ruſſia. MI} 

Bernes had been ambaſſador at Berlin, in 1943, 
where he had, conſequently, known me during the 
height of my favour at the court of Frederic. Ha- 
milton preſented me to him, and I had the good 
fortune lo far to gain his friendſhip, that, after a 
few viſits, he endeavoured to detach me from the 
Ruſſian ſervice, offering me the ſtrongeſt recom- 
mendations to Vienna, and a company in his own 
regiment. My coulin's misfortunes, however, had 
lett too deep an impreſſion upon my memory, for 
me to follow his advice. The Indies would then 
have been preferred by me to Auſtria. 

Bernes invited me to dine with him, in com- 
pany with his boſom friend, Lord Hyndford, the 
Engliſh ambaſſador. How great was the pleaſure 
I that day received! This eminent ſtateſman had 
known me at Berlin, and was preſent when Fre- 
deric had honoured me with ſaying, Ceft un matg- 
dor de ma jeuneſſe, He was well read in men, con- 
ceived a good opinion of my abilities, and became 
a friend and father to me. He ſeated me by his 
fide at table, and aſked me, Why came you 
here, Trenck?”—*< In ſearch of bread and ho- 
„% nour, my Lord,” anſwered I, „having unme- 
e ritedly loſt them both in my own country.” He 
farther inquired the ſtate of 'my finances: I told 
him my whole ſtore might be ſome thirty ducars. 

| « Take 
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% Take my counſel,” ſaid he; “you have the 

© neceſſary qualifications to ſucceed in Ruſſia, but 
« the people here deſpiſe poverty, judge from the 
& exterioronly, and do not includeſervices, ortalents 
* jn the eſtimate; you muſt have the appearance 
of being wealthy. I, and Bernes, will introduce 
« you into the beſt families, and will ſupply you 
« with the neceſſary means of ſupport. Splendid 
ce liveries, led horſes, diamond rings, deep play, a 
bold front, undaunted freedom with ſtateſmen, 
% and gallantry among the ladies, are the means by 
* whichforeigners muſt make their way in this coun- 
<* try. Avail yourſelf of them, and leave the reſt to 
«© us.” This leſſon laſted ſome time. Bernes en- 
tered in the interim, and they determined, mutually, 
to contribute towards my promotion. 
Few of the young men who ſeek their fortune 
in foreign countries, meet incidents ſo favourable. 
Fortune, for a moment, ſeemed willing to recom- 
penſe my paſt ſufferings, and again to raiſe me to 
the height from which I had fallen. Theſe ambaſ- 
ſadors, here again, by accident met, had before 
been witneſſes of my proſperity when at Berlin. The 
talents I poſſeſſed, and the favour I then enjoyed, 
attracted the notice of all foreign miniſters. "They 
were boſom friends, equally well read in the human 
heart, and equally benevolent and noble minded: 
their recommendation at court was deciſive; the 
nations they repreſented were in alliance with Ruſſia, 
and the confidence Beſtuchef placed in them was 
unbounded. | LP 

I was now introduced into all companies, not as a 


foreigner who came to intreat employment, but as 


the heir of the houſe of Trenck, and its rich Hun- 


garian poſſeſſions, and as the former favourite of 


the Pruſſian monarch. | | 
I was alſo admitted to the ſociety of the firſt lite- 
rati, and wrote a poem on the anniverſary of the 
Vo“. I. H c.orxronatio 1 
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coronation of the Empreſs Elizabeth. Hyndford 
took care ſhe ſhould ſee it, and, in conjunction with 
the chancellor, preſented me to the ſovereign. My 
reception was moſt gracious ; ſhe herſelf recom- 
mended me to the chancellor, and preſented me 
with a gold-hilted ſword, worth a thouſand rubles. 


' This raiſed me highly in the eſteem of all the houſes 


of the Beſtuchet party. 

Manners were, at that time, ſo rude in Ruſſia, 
that every foreigner, who gave a dinner, or a ball, 
muſt ſend notice to the chancellor Beſtuchef, that he 
might return a liſt of the gueſts allowed to be invited. 
Faction governed every thing, and, wherever Beſtu- 
chef was, no friend of Woronzow durſt appear. 1 
was the intimate of the Auſtrian and Englith am- 
baſſadors ; conſequently, was careſſed and eſteemed 
in all companies. I, ſoon, became the favourite of 
the chancellor's lady, as I ſhall, hereafter, notice; 
and nothing more was wanting to obtain all I could 
wiſh, * | 

I was well acquainted with architectural deſign, 
had free acceſs to the houſe and cabinet of the chan- 
cellor, where I drew in company with Colonel Oet- 
tinger, who was, then, the head architect of Ruſſia, 
and made the perſpective view of the new palace, 
which the chancellor intended to build at Moſcow, 
by which 1 acquired univerſal honour. I had gained 
more acquaintance in, and knowledge of, Ruſſia in 
one month, than others, have done in twelve. 

As I was, one day, relating my progreſs to Lord 
Hyndford, he, like a friend, grown grey in courts, 
kindly took the parental trouble to adviſe me. From 


Boobs, anccdotes, private ſcandal, all inform us that the 
Chetterficld ſyſtem, far from being ſuppoſed depraved, is held 
honourable, and its pupils toaſt of their exploits in all foreign 
countries. We lay foreign, ſor we have an ardent hope Evglaud 
is, ſtill, an exception. T. 

* him 


a: 


him I obtained a perfect knowledge of Ruſlia : he 
was acquainted with all the intrigues of European 
courts, their families, party cabals, the foibles of 
the monarchs, the principles of their government, 
the plans of the great Peter, and had, alſo, made the 
peace of Breſlaw. Thus, having been the confiden- 
tial friend of Frederic, he was intimately ac- 
quainted with his heart, as well as the ſources of 
his power. Hyndford was penetrating, noble mind- 
ed, had the greatneſs of the Briton, without his 
haughtineſs, and the principles, by which he com- 
bined the paſt, the preſent, and the future, were ſo 
clear, that I, his ſcholar, by adhering to them, have 
been enabled to foretel all the moſt remarkable re- 
volutions that have happened, during the ſpace of 
ſix and thirty years, in Europe. By theſe I knew, 
when any miniſter was diſgraced, who ſhould be his 
ſucceſſor. I, daily, paſſed ſome hours improving by 
his kind converſation, and to him am I indebted 
for moſt of that knowledge of the world I happen 
to poſſeſs. 

He took various opportunities of cautioning me 
againſt the effects of an ardent, ſanguine temper, 
and my hatred of arbitrary power ; warned me to 
beware of the determined perſecution of Frederic, of 
his irreconcileable anger, his intrigues and influence 


in the various courts of Europe, which he would, 


certainly, exert to prevent my promotion, leſt I 
ſhould impede his own projects, and lamented my 
future ſufferings, which he plainly foreſaw. © De!- 
pots,“ ſaid he, © always are ſuſpicious, and abhor 
thoſe who have a conſciouſneſs of their own 
* worth, of the rights of mankind, and hold the laſh 
of ſlavery in deteſtation. The enlightened are, 
by them, called reſtleſs ſpirits, turbulent and dan- 
gerous ; and virtue, there, where virtue 1s un- 
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« neceſſary for the humbling and trampling upon 
« the ſuffering ſubject, is accounted a crime of all 
6 others, the moiſt to be dreaded.” 
Hyndford taught me to know, and highly to va- 
lue freedom, to deſpite tyrants, to endure the worſt 
of miſeries, to emulate true greatneſs of mind, to 


deſpiſe danger, and to honour on!y thoſe whoſe ele- 


vation of ſoul had taught them equally to oppoſe 
bigotry and deſpotiſm. 

Bernes was a philoſopher, but, with the pene- 
tration of an Italian, more cautious than Hyndford, 
yet equally honeſt and worthy. His friendſhip for 
me was unbounded, and the time paſſed in their 


The liberality of my ſentiments, thirſt after know- 
ledge and ſcientific acquirements, gained their fa- 
vour : our topics of eonverlation were inexhauſti— 


ble; and J acquired more real information at Moſ- 


cow than at Berlin, under the tuition of La Metri, 
Maupertuis, and Voltaire. 5 

Scarcely had I been ſix weeks in this city before 
J had an adventure which I ſhall, here relate; ; for, 
myſelf excepted, all the perſons concerned in it are, 
Intrigues properly belong to novels. — 
This book is intended for a more ferious purpoſe, 
and they are therefore, here uſually ſuppreſſed. It 
cannot be ſuppoſed 1 was a woman-hater. Moſt of 
the good or bad fortune I experienced originated 
in love.— I was not, by nature, inconitant, and 
was incapable of deceit, even in amours. In 
the very ardour of youth I alwavs ſhunned mere 
ſenſual pleafures. I loved for more exalted rea- 


ſons, and for ſuch, ſought to be beloved again. 


Love and friendſhip were, with me, always united; 
and theſe I was capable of inciting, maintaining, 
and deſerving. The moiſt. difficult of acceſs, 
| the 
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the nobleſt, and the faireſt, were, ever, my choice 
and my veneration for theſe, always deterred me 
from groſſer gratifications. By woman I was formed; 
by the faith of woman ſupported under misfor- 
tunes: in the company of woman enjoyed the 
tew hours of delight my life of ſorrows has expe- 
rienced. Woman, beautiful and well inſtructed, 
even now, lightens the burthen of age, the world's 
tediouſneſs, and its woes; and, when thele are end- 
ed, I would rather wiſh my eyes might be cloſed 
by fair and virgin hands, than, when expiring, fixed 
on a hypocritical prieſt. | ; 

My adventures with women would amply fur- 
niſh a romance: but enough of this. I ſhould not 
relate the preſent, were it not neceflary to my 
itory. * 


Dining, one public day, with Lord Hyndford. I 


was ſeated beſide a charming young lady of one of 


the beſt families in Ruſſia, who had been promiſed 
in marriage, though only ſeventeen, to an old in- 
valid miniſter. Her eyes, ſoon, told me ſhe thought 
me preterable to her intended bridegroom. TI un- 
derſtood them, lamented her hard fate, and was 
ſurpriſed to hear her exclaim, Oh Heavens! that 
it were poſlible you could deliver me from my 
*© misfortune; I would engage to do whatever you 
** would direct.” 

The impreſſion ſuch an appeal muſt make on a 
man of four and twenty, of a temperament like 
mine, may ealily be ſuppoſed, The lady was ra- 


* [t would be unpardonable not to warn the youthful reader 
of the mixture of good and bad morality in what the Baron has 
here, and in various other places, been pleaſed to ſay concerning 
love; or, rather, as he too often and too evidently means the 
worſt part of love, gallantry. T. 
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vingly beautiful; her ſoul was candour itſelf, and 
her rank that of a Princeſs; but the court's com- 
mands had, already, been given in favour of the 
marriage; and flight, with all its inſeparable dan- 
gers, was the only expedient. A public table was 
no place for long explanations. Our hearts were, 
already one. I requeſted an interview, and the 
next day was appointed, the place the Trotzer gar- 
den, where paſſed three rapturous hours in her com- 
pany ; thanks to her woman, who was a Georgian. N 
To eſcape, however, from Moſcow was impoſſi- 
ble. The diſtance thence to any foreign country, 
was too great. The court was not to remove to 
Peterſburg till the next ſpring, and her marriage 
was fixed for the firſt of Auguſt. The misfortune 
was not to be remedied, and nothing was left us but 
patience per force. We could only reſolve to fly fromm 
Peterſburg, when there, the ſooneſt poſſible, and 
to take refuge in ſome corner of the earth, where 
we might remain unknown of all. The marriage, 
therefore, was celebrated with pomp, though I, in 
deſpite of forms, was the true huſband of the Prin- 
ceſs. Such was the ſtate of the huſband impoſed 
upon her that, to deſcribe it, and not give diſguſt, 
were impoſſible. 

The princeſs gave me her jewels, and ſeveral 
thouſand rubles, which ſhe had received as a nup- | 
tial preſent, that I might purchaſe every thing necel- Þ| 

fary for flight: my evil deſtiny however, had other- Þ| 
wile determined. I was playing at ombre with her 
one night, at the houſe of the Counteſs of Beſtu- RF 
chef, when ſhe complained of a violent head ach, 
appointed me to meet her, on the morrow, in the 
Trotzer gardens, claſped my hand with inexpreſli- | 
ble emotion, and departed. Alas: I never beheld | 
her more, till ſtretched upon her bier! 

She grew delirious, that very night, and ſo con- 

tinued till her death, which ä on the ſixth 
day, 
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day, when the ſmall-pox began to appear. Amidlt 
her diſtraction, ſhe had diſcovered our love, and in- 
ceflantly called on me to deliver her from her tyrant. 
Thus, in the flower of her age, periſhed one of the 
molt lovely of women I ever knew, and with her fled 
all I held moſt dear. 

All my plans were now to be new arranged. 
Lord Hyndford, alone, was in the ſecret, for I had 
no ſecrets for him: he ſtrengthened me in my firſt 
reſolution, and owned that he himielf, for ſuch a 
miſtreſs, might, perhaps, have been weak enough 
to have acted as I had done. Almoit as much moved 
as myſelf, he {ympathized with me like a friend, 
and his advice deterred me from ending my mi- 
{eries, and deſcending with her, whom had loved 
and loſt, to the grave. This was the ſevereſt trial I 
had ever felt. Our affection was unbounded, and 
ſuch only as noble hearts can feel. She being gone, 
the whole world became a deſert, There is not a 
man on earth, whoſe lite aftords more various turns 
of fate than mine. Swittly raiſed to the higheſt 
pinnacle of hope, as ſuddenly was I caſt headlong 


down, and fo remarkable were theſe revolutions 


that he, who has read my hiſtory, will at laſt find 
it difficult to ſay whether he envies or pities me moſt. 
And, yet, theſe were, in reality, but preparatory to 
the evils that hovered over my devoted head. Had 
not the remembrance of paſt joys ſoothed and ſup- 
ported me, under my ſufferings, I, certainly, ſhould 
not have endured the ten years torture of the Mag- 
deburg dungeon, with a fortitude that might have 
been worthy even of Socrates. 5 
Enough of this. My blood again courſes ſwifter 
through my veins as I write! Reſt, gentle maiden, 
noble and lovely as thou wert! For thee, ought 
Heaven to have united a form ſo fair, animated as it 
was by a ſoul ſo pure, to ever-blooming youth and 
immortality. | 

My 
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My love for this lady became well known in Mol- 

cow; yet her corpulent overgrown huſband had not 

underſtanding enough to ſuppoſe there was any 
meaning in her rhapſodies during her delirium. 

Her gifts to me amounted, in value, to about 
ſeven thouſand ducats. Lord Hyndford, and Count 
Bernes, both adjudged them legally mine, and well 
am I aſſured her heart had bequeathed me much 
more. 

To this event ſucceeded another, by which my 
fortune was greatly influenced. The Counteſs of 
Beſtuchef was then the moſt amiable and witty wo- 
man at court. Her Huſband, cunning, ſelfiſh, but 
ſhallow, had the name of miniſter, while ſhe, in 
reality, governed with a genius at once daring and 


comprehenſive. The too pliant Elizabeth, careleſs- 


ly, left the maſt important things to the direction 
of others. Thus, the Counteſs was the firſt perſon 
of the empire, and on whom the attention of all 
the foreign miniſters was fixed. | 
_ Haughty and majeſtic in demeanor, ſhe was ſup- 
poſed to be the only woman at court who continued 
faithful to her huſband ; which fuppoſition, proba- 
bly, originated i in her art and education, ſhe being a 
German born; for I afterward found her virtue was 


only pride, and a knowledge of the national charac- 
ter. 


The Ruſſian lover rules deſpotic over his 
miſtreſs; requires money, ſubmiſſion, and, ſhould 
he meet oppoſition, threatens her with blows and 
the diſcovery of her ſecret. 
During Elizabeth's reign foreigners could neither 


appear at court, nor in the beſt company, without 
the introduction of Eeſtuchef. I, 


and Sievers, 
gentleman of the chamber, were, at that time, the 
only Germans who had free egreſs and regreſs in all 
houſes of faſhion : my being protected by the Eng- 
liſh and Auſtrian ambaſſadors, gaye me very peculiar 
advantages, 
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advantages, and made my company every where 
courted. 

Beſtuchef had been refident, during the late 
reign, at Hamburg, in which inferior ſtation he 
married the countels, 'at that time, though young 
and handſome, only the widow of the merchant 
Boettger. Under Elizabeth, Beſtuchef roſe to the 
ſummit of rank and power, and the widow Boettger 
became the firſt lady in the empire. When I knew 
her, ſhe was eight and thirty, conſequently no beauty, 
though a woman highly endowed in mind and man- 
ners, of keen diſcernment, diſiiking the Ruſſians, 
protecting the Pruſſians, and at whole averſion all 
trembled. 

Her carriage towards the Ruſſians was, what it 
muſt be in her ſituation, lofty, cautious, and ironical, 
rather than kind. To me, ſhe ſhewed the utmoſt 
eſteem on all occaſidns, welcomed me to her table, 
and often admitted me to drink coffee in company 
with herſelf alone and Colonel Oettinger. The coun- 
teſs never failed giving me to underſtand ſhe bad 
perceived my love for the Princeſs N - 3 and, 
though I conſtantly denied the fact, ſhe related cir- 
cumſtances which ſhe could have known, as I thought, 
only from my miſtreſs herſelf: my ſilence pleaſed her, 
for the Ruſſians, when a lady has a partiality for 
them, never fail to vaunt of their good fortune. 
She wiſhed to perſuade me ſhe had obſerved us in 
company, had read the language of our eyes, and 
had long penetrated our ſecret. I was ignorant, at 
that time, that ſhe then, and had jong belore, enter 
tained the maid of my miſtreſs, as a ſpy in her pav. 

About a week after the death of the princeſs, the 
counteſs invited me to take coffee with her, zn her 


chamber; lamented my loſs, and the violence of 


that paſſion which had deprived me of all my cuſto- 
mary vivacity, and altered my very appearance. She 
icemed fo intereſted in my behalf, and expreſſed fo 

Z many 
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many wiſhes, and ſo ardent, to better my fate, that I 
could no longer doubt. Another opportunity ſoon 
happened, which confirmed theſe my ſuſpicions : her 
mouth confeſſed her ſentiments. Diſcretion, ſecreſy, 
and fidelity, were the laws ſhe impoſed ; and never 
did I experience a more ardent paſſion from woman. 
Such was her underſtanding and penetration, ſhe 
new how to rivet my affections. 

Caution was the thing moſt neceſſary. She con- 
trived, however, to make opportunity. The chancel- 
lor valued, confided in me, and employed me in his 
cabinet; ſo that I remained whole days in the houſe. 
My captainthip of cavalry was now no longer thought 
of: I was deſtined to political employment. My 
firſt was to be gentleman of the chamber, which, 
in Ruſſia, is an office of importance, and the proſpect 
of futurity became to me moſt reſplendent. Lord 
Hyndford, ever the repoſitory of my ſecrets, coun- 
ſelled me, formed plans for my conduct, rejoiced at 
my ſucceſs, and refuſed to be reimburſed the ex- 
pence he had been at, though now my circumſtances 
were proſperous. 

The degree of credit I enjoyed ſoon was noticed: 
foreign miniſters began to pay their court to me; 
Goltz, the Pruſſian miniſter, made every effort to 
win me, but found.me incorruptible. 

The Ruſſian alliance was, at this time, highl 
courted, by foreign powers ; the humbling of Prof. 
ſta was the thing generally wiſhed and planned ; and 
nobody was better informed, than myſelf, of miniſ- 
terial and family factions at this court. 

My miſtreſs, a year after my acquaintance with 
her, fell into her enemies* power, and, with her huſ- 
band, was delivered over to the executioner. Chan- 
cellor Beſtuchef, in tae year 1756, was forced to 
confeſſion, by the knout. Apraxim, miniſter of war, 
had a ſimilar fate. The wife of his brother, then 
envoy in Poland, was, by the treachery of a certain 

| | Lieutenant 
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Lieutenant Berger, with three others of the firſt 
ladies of the court, knouted, branded, and had 
their tongues cut out. This happened in the year 
1741, when Elizabeth aſcended the throne. Her 
huſband, however, faithfully ſerved; I knew him, 
as Ruſſian envoy, at Vienna, in 1751. This may, 
indeed, be called the love of our country, and thus 
does it happen to the firſt men of the Rate: what 
then can a foreigner hope tor if perſecuted, and in 
the power of thoſe in authority?“ 

No man, in fo ſhort a ſpace of time, had greater 
opportunities than I, to diſcover the ſecrets of ſtate; 
eſpecially when guided by Hyndford, and Bernes, 
under the reign of a well-meaning, but ſhort-ſight- 
ed Empreſs, whoſe firſt miniſter was a weak man, 
directed by the will of an able and ambitious wife, 
and which wife loved me, a ſtranger, an acquaint- 
ance only of a few months, ſo paſſionately that, to 
this paſhon, ſhe would have ſacrificed every other 
object. She might, in fact, be confidered as Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, diſpoſing of peace or war; and, 
had I been more prudent or lels ſincere, I might, 
in ſuch a ſituation, have amaſſed treaſures, and de- 
poſited them in full ſecurity. Her generofity was 
boundleſs, and, though obliged to pay above a 
hundred thouſand rubles, in one year, to diſcharge 
her ſon's debts, yet might 1 have ſaved a {till larger 
ſum ; but half of the gifts, the obliged me to re- 
ceive, I lent to this fon, and loſt. So far was 1 
from ſelfiſh, and fo negligent of wealth, that, by 


* 'There 1s a confuſion of dates, as well as ſacts, in the above 
paragraph. Perhaps there may be ſome error of the preſs; and 
the Baron's long impriſonment, and the advanced age in which 
he wrote, might both, or either, lead to miſtake, The Ba- 


ron's chronology, even of huntelf, is, throughout, very inac- 
curate. 1. 
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ſupplying the wants of others, I often, on a reverſe 
of fortune, ſuffered want myſelf. 

This my ſplendid ſucceſs, in Ruſſia, diſpleaſed 
the great Frederic, whole proſecution every where 
attended me, and who ſuppoſed his intereſt injured 
by my ſucceſs in Ruſſia. The incident I am going 
to relate was, at the time it happened, well known 
to, and cauſed much agitation among, all the fo- 
_ reien ambaſſadors. 

Lord Hyndford deſired I would make him a fair 
copy of a plan of Cronſtadt, for which he furniſhed 
the materials, with three additional drawings of 
the various ſhips in the harbour, and their names. 
There was neither danger nor ſuſpicion attending 
this: the plan of Cronſtadt being no ſecret, but 
publicly fold in the ſhops of Peterſburg. England 
was, likewiſe, then 1n the cloſeſt alliance with Rul- 
tia, Hyndford thewed the drawing to Funk, the 
Saxon envoy, his intimate friend, who aſked his 
permiſſion to copy it himſelf. Hyndford gave him 
the plan ſigned with my name, and after Funk had 
been ſome days employed copying it, the Pruſſian 
miniſter, Goltz, who lived in the neighbourhood, 
came in, as he frequently paid him friendly viſits. 
Funk, unſuſpectingly, ſnewed him my drawing, and 
both lamented that Frederic had loſt ſo uſeful a 
ſubject. Goltz aſked to borrow it, for a couple 
of days, in order to correct his own, and Funk, 
one of the worthieſt, moſt honeſt, and leaſt ſuſpi- 
cious of men, who loved me like a brother, accord- 
ingly lent the plan. 

No ſooner was Goltz in poſſeſſion of it than he 
hurried to the chancellor, with whoſe weakneſs he 
was well acquainted, told him his intent in coming 
was to prove that a man, who had once been un- 
faithful to his king and country, where he had 
been loaded with favours, would certainly betray, 
for his own private intereſt, every ſtate where he 

Was 


„ for two hundred ducats. 
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was truſted. He continued his preface, by ſpeak- 


ing of the rapid progreſs I had made in Ruſſia, and 
the free entrance I had found in the chancellor's 
houſe, where I was received as a ſon, and initiated 
in the ſecrets of the cabinet. 

The chancellor defended me:— Goltz then en- 
deavoured to incite his jealouſy, and told him my 


private interviews with his wife, eſpecially in the 
palace garden, were publicly ſpoken of. This he 
had learned from his ſpies, he having endeavoured, 


by the ſnares he laid, to make my deſtruction cer- 
tain. 


He, likewiſe, led Beſtuchef to ſuſpect his 8 


tary, 8—n, was a party in the intrigue; till, at 
laſt, the chancellor became very angry: Goltz then 


took my plan of Cronſtadt from his pocket, and 
added, Your excellency is nouriſhing a ſerpent 
„in your boſom. I his drawing have I received 
* from Trenck, copied from your cabinet deſigns, 
He knew | was em- 
ployed there ſometimes with Oettinger, whoſe office 
it was to inſpe& the buildings and repairs of all the 


Ruſſian fortifications. Beſtuchef was aſtoniſhed ; 
his anger became violent, and Goltz added fuel to 
the flame, by infinuating I ſhould not be ſo power- 
fully protected by Bernes, the Auſtrian ambaſſador, 


were 1t not to favour the views of his own court. 
Beſtuchef mentioned proſecution and the knout ; 


Goltz replied my friends were too powerful, my 


pardon would be procured, and the evil, this way, 
increaſed. They, therefore, determined. to have 
me ſecretly ſecured, and privately conveyed to Si- 
beria. 


Thus, while I, unſuſpectingly, dreamed of no- 


thing but happineſs, the gathering ſtorm threatened 


deſtruction, which only was averted by accident, or 
God's good providence. 
Golta 
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Goltz had ſcarcely left the place, triumphant, 
when the chancellor entered, with bitterneſs and 
rancour in his heart, into his lady's apartment, re- 
proached her with my conduct, and, while ſhe en- 
deavoured to ſooth him, related all that had paſſed. 
Her penetration was much deeper than her huſ— 
band's: ſhe perceived there was a plot againſt me: 
ſhe, indeed, knew my heart better than any other, 
and particularly that I was not in want of a poor 
two hundred ducats. She could not, however, ap- 
peaſe him, and my arreſt was determined. She, 
therefore, inſtantly wrote me a line to the follow- 
ing purport. 

* You are threatened, dear friend, by very im- 
„ minent danger. Do not fleep to- night at home, 
but ſecure yourſelf at Lord Hyndiord's till you 
«© hear farther from me.? 

Secretary S—n, her confidant, (the ſame who, 
not long ſince, was Ruſſian envoy at Ratiſbon) was 
ſent with this note. He found me, after dinner, 
at the Engliſh ambaſſador's, and called me aſide. 
I read the billet, was aſtoniſhed at its contents, and 
ſhewed it to Lord Hyndford. My conſcience was 
void of reproach, except that we ſuſpected my ſe- 
cret with the counteſs had been betrayed to the chan- 
cellor; and, fearing his jealouſy, Hyndford com- 
manded me to remain in his houſe till we ſhould 
make further diſcovery. 

We placed ſpies round the houſe where I lived: I 
was inquired for after midnight, and the lieutenant 
of the police came himſelf, and ſearched the houſe. 

Lord Hyndford went, about ten in the morning, 
to viſit the chancellor, that he might obtain ſome 
intelligence, who, immediately, reproached him for 
having grarted an aſylum to a traitor. © What has 
<< this traitor done?“ ſaid Hyndford. © Faithleſsly 
** copied a plan of Cronſtadt, from my cabinet 
drawings,“ anſwered the chancellor, © which he 

| „ has 
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« has ſold, to the Pruſſian miniſter, for two hun- 
«© dred ducats.“ | 

Hyndford was aſtoniſhed ; he knew me well, and 
alſo knew that he had then, in money, and jewels, 
more than eight thouſand ducats of mine in his own 
hands; nor was he no leſs ignorant of the little value 
I ſet on money, or of the ſources whence I could 
obtain it, when I pleaſed, © Has your excellency 
<« ſeen this drawing of Trenck's?““ “ Yes, I have 
ce been ſhewn it by Goltz.“ -I with I might like- 
c wile be permitted to ſee it; I know I renck's 
« drawing, and make myſelf reſponſible that he is 
«© no traitor. Here is ſome myltery; be ſo kind as 
« to defire M. Goltz will come, and bring his plan 
« of Cronſtadt. Trenck is at my houſe, ſhall be 
« forth-coming inſtantly, and I will not protect him, 
if he proves guilty.“ 

The chancellor wrote to Goltz, but he, artful as 
he was, had no doubt, taken care to be informed that 
the lieutenant of the police had miſled his prey. He, 
therefore, ſent an excuſe, and did not appear. In 
the mean time I entered. Hyndford then addreſſed 
me, with the openneſs of an Engliſhman, and aſked 
— Are you a traitor, 'Irenck? If ſo, you do not 
merit my protection, but ſtand here a ſtate pri- 
* ſoner. Have you ſold a plan of Cronſtadt to M. 
“ Goltz?“ My anſwer may eaſily be ſuppoſed. 
Hyndford rehearſed what the chancellor had told 
him, I was deſired to leave the room, and Funk was 
ſent for. The moment he came in, Hyndford ſaid, 
Sir, where is that plan of Cronſtadt which Trenck 
* copied?” Funk, heſitating, replied, © I will go 
for it.” “ Have you it,” continued Hyndford, 
“ at home? ſpeak upon your honour. —<* No, my 
Lord, I have lent it, for a few days, to M. Goltz, 
„that he may take a copy.” 

Hyndford, immediately, then, ſaw the whole af- 
fair, told the chancellor the hiſtory of this plan, 

which 
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which belonged to . and which he had lent to 
Funk, and requeſted a truſty perſon might be ſent 
with him to make proper ſearch. Beſtuchef named 
his firſt ſecretary, and, to him, were added Funk 
and the Dutch envoy, Schwart, who happened then 
to enter. All went together to the houſe of Goltz. 
Funk, here, demanded his plan of Cronſtadt; 
Goltz gave it him, and Funk returned it to Lord 
tord. 

The ſecretary, and Hyndford, both then deſired 
he would produce the plan of Cronſtadt, which 
he had bought of Trenck, for two hundred ducats. 
His confuſion now was great, and Hyndford firmly in- 
ſiſted this plan ſhould be forth-coming. to vindicate 
the honour of Trenck, whom he held to be an 


honeſt man. On this Goltz anſwered, <* I have 


received my king's commands to prevent the pre 
“ ferment of Trenck, in Ruſſia, and I have only 
<« fulfilled the duty of a miniſter.” 

Hyndford ſpit on the ground, and ſaid more than 
I now chooſe to repeat, after which the four gentle- 
men returned to the chancellor, and I was again 


called. Every body complimented me, related what 


had paſſed, and the chancellor, promiſed I ſhould 
be recompenſed; ſtrictly, however, forbidding me 
to take any revenge on the Pruſſian ambaſſador, I 
having ſworn, in the firſt tranſports of anger, to 
puniſh him wherever I ſhould find 225 even were 
it at the altar's foot. 

The chancellor ſoothed me, kept me to ae with 
him, and endeavoured to aſſuage my boiling paſſions. 
the counteſs affected indifference, and aſked me if 
ſuch-like actions characteriſed the Pruſſian nation. 
Funk and Schwart were at table. All preſent con- 
gratulated me on my victory, but none knew to 
whom I was indebted for deliverance from the haſty 


and unjuſt condemnation.of the chancellor, although 


my protectreſs was one of the company. I received 
a preſent 


( 223 ) 
preſent of two thouſand rubles, the next day, from 


for this mark of her bounty, and accept it as a fign 
of her eſpecial favour. I paid theſe my thanks 
ſome days after. The money I diſregarded, but the 
amiable Empreſs, by her enchanting benevolence, 
made me forget the paſt. The ſtory became pub- 
lic, and Goltz appeared neither in company nor at 
court. The manner in which the counteſs, perſo- 
nally, reproached him I ſhall, out of reſpect, paſs 
over. Bernes, the crafty Piedmonteſe, aſſured me 


ter, and—what happened after I know not: Goltz 


left Ruſſia, and died ſoon after, of a conſumption. 

This vile man was, no doubt, the cauſe of all the 
calamities which afterwards fell upon me.“ I ſhould 
have become one of the firſt men in Ruſſia, the 
misfortunes that befel Beſtuchef, and his family, 
ſome years afterward, might have. been averted; 1 
ſhould never have returned to Vienna, a city ſo fatal 
to the name of Trenck; by the mediation of the 
Ruſſian court, Iſhould have recovered mygreatScla- 
vonian eſtates; my days of perſecution at Vienna, 
vVvould have been paſſed in peace and pleaſure : nor 
ſhould I have entered the dungeon of Magdeburg. 

How little did the Great Frederic know my heart! 
Without having offended, he had rendered me mi- 
ſerable, had condemned me to impriſonment, at 
Glatz, on mere ſuſpicion, and, flying thence, naked 
and deſtitute, had confiſcated my parental inkeri- 
tance, Not contented with inflicting all theſe cala- 
mities, he would not ſuffer me, peaceably, to ſeek 
my fortune in a foreign land. HEEL 


* The Baron forgets himſelf, and continually makes the per- 
ſon, or incident, he is then ſpeaking of the principal and firſt 
cauſe of his future ſufferings, They were incurred by a conrdbi- 
nation of theſe cauſes. T. | 


Vor, 1. 1 Few 


the chancellor, with orders to thank the Empreſs 


of revenge, without my troubling myſelf in the mat- 


appeared but little in company, fell ill when I had 
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. Few are the youths who, in ſo ſhort a time, be- 
ing expelled their native. country with difgrace, by 
their own efforts, merits, and talents, have obtain- 
ed honour and favour ſo great, acquired ſuch pow- 
erful friends, or been entruſted with confidence 
equally unlimited in tranſactions ſo important. En- 
raged as I was at the treachery of Goltz, had op- 
portunity offered, I might have been tempted even 
to turn my native country into a deſert; nor do I 
deny that I, afterward; promoted the views of the 
Auſtrian envoy, who knew well to cheriſh the flame 
that had been kindled, and turn it to his own uſe. 
Till this moment I, certainly, never felt the leaſt 
enmity, Either, to my country, or king, nor did I 
ever ſuffer myſelf on any occaſion, to be made the 
agent of. their diſadvantage. 

No ſooner was I entruſted, more intimately with 
cabinet ſecrets, than I diſcovered the ſtate of facti- 
ons, and that Beſtuchef and Apraxin were, even 
then, in Pruſſian pay; that a counterpoile, by their 
means, might be formed to the e of the 
Auſtrian party. 

Hence we may date 75 change of. Nas poli- 
tics in the year 1762. Here, alſo, we may find a 
clue to the contradictory orders, artifices, poſitions, 
retreats, and dilappointments of the Ruſſian army, 
in the ſeven years war.“ The counteſs, who was 
obliged tq act with greater caution, foreſaw the con- 
ſequences of the various intrigues in which her huſ- 


band was engaged: her love for me naturally drew 


her from her tormer party; ſhe confided every ſe- 
cret to me, and ever remained, till her fall, which 


happened in 1758, during my impriſonment, my 
beſt friend and correſpondent, | Hence was I ſo well 
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informed of all the plans againſt Pruſſia, to the 
years 1754 and 1755; much more ſo than many 
miniſters of the intereſted courts, who imagined 
they alone were in the ſecret. How many after- 
events could I then have foretold! Such was the per- 
verſeneſs of my deſtiny, that, where I ſhould moſt 
have been. ſought for, and beſt known, there was I 
leaſt valued. + | We * 
No man, in my youth, would have believed I 
ſhould live to my ſixtieth year, untitled and ob- 
ſcure. In Berlin, Peterſburg, London, and Paris, 
have I been eſteemed by the greateſt ſtateſmen, and 
now am I reduced to the invalid hſt. How ſtrange 
. are the caprices of fortune! I ought never to have 
left Ruſſia, this was my great error, which I till 
live to repent. - _ 1 m_ Fu. 
I have never been accuſtomed to ſleep more than 
four or five hours, ſo that, through life, I have al- 
lowed time for paying viſits and receiving compa- 
ny, I have ſtill had ſufficient for ſtudy and im- 
provement. Hyndford was my inſtructor in po- 
litics; Boerhaave, then phyſician to the court, and 
my boſom friend, my tutor in phyſic and literary 
ſubjects. Women formed me for court intrigues, 
though theſe, as a philoſopher, I deſpiſed. | 
The chancellor had greatly ckanged his carriage 
towards me, ſince the incident of the plan. He 
obſerved my looks and words, ſhewed he was diſ- 
truſtful, and defirous of revenge. Nis lady, as 
well as myſelf, remarked this, and new meaſures 
became neceſſary. I was obliged to act an artful, 
but, at the ſame time, a very dangerous part. 
My couſin, Baron Trenck, died, in the Spiel- 
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In March, 1950, Count Bernes received the cita- 
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berg, October 4, 1749, and left ine his heir, on 
condition I ſhould only ſerve the houſe of Auſtria.— 


tion ſent me to enter on this inheritance. I would. 
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hear nothing of Vienna; theabominable treatment 
of my coulin terrified me. I well knew the origin 
of his proſecution, the ſervices he had rendered his 
country, and had been an eye-witneſs of the injuſ- 
tice by which he was repaid. Bernes, however, 
repreſented that the property left me was worth 
much above a million; that the Empreſs would 
ſupport me in the purſuit of juſtice, and that I had 
no perſonal enemy at Vienna; that a million of cer- 
tain property, in Hungary, was much ſuperior to 
the highelt expectations in Rutha, where J, myſelf, 
had beheld ſo many changes of fortune, and the ef- 
fects of family cabals. Ruſſia he painted as dange- 
rous, Vienna as ſecure, and promiſed me, himſelf, 
effectual aſſiſtance, as his embaſſy would end within 
the 3 Werel once rich, I night reſide in what 


country I pleaſed; nor could the perſecutions ' of 


Frederic, any where, purſue me ſo ineffectually as 
in Auſtria. Snares would be laid for me every 
where elſe, as I had experienced in Ruſſia . 
What, faid he, would have been the conſe- 
* quence, had not the counteſs warned you of the 
% impending-danger ? You, like many other honeſt 
* and innocent men, would have been ſent to Si- 
* beria, Your innocence mult have remained un- 
e atteſted, and yourſelf, in the univerſal opinion, 
«© a villain and a traitor.” 7s 

Hyndford ſpoke to me in the ſame tone, alſures 


me of his eternal protection, and deſcribed London 


as a certain aſylum, ſhould 1 not find happineſs at 

Vienna. He ſpoke of flavery as a Briton ought to 
| ſpeak, reminded me of the fate of Munich and 
Oſterman, painted the court ſuch as I knew it to 
be, and aſked, what were. my expectations, even 
were 1 fortunate enough to become general, or mi- 
niſter, in ſuch a country. 

Theſe reaſonings, at length, determined me; 
dut, having plenty of money, I thought proper to 
take 
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take Stockholm, Copenhagen, and Holland, in 
my way; and Bernes was, in the mean time, to 
prepare me a favourable reception at Vienna. He 
deſired, alſo, I would give him authority to get 
poſſeſſion of the eſtates to which I was heir. My 
miſtreſs, ſtrongly, endeavoured to detain me, but 
yielded, at length, to the force of reaſon. I tore 
myſelf away, and promiſed, on my honour, to re- 
turn as ſoon as I had arranged my affairs at Vien- 
na. She made the propoſition of inveſting me with 


ſome foreign embaſly, by which I might render 


the molt effectual ſervices to the court of Vien- 
na. In this hope we parted with heavy hearts: 
ſhe preſented me with her portrait, and a ſnuff-box 
ſet with diamonds : the firſt of theſe, three years 
afterward, was torn from my boſom by the officers 
in my firſt dungeon at Magdeburg, as I ſhall, 
hereafter, relate. The chancellor embraced me, 
at parting, with friendſhip. Apraxin wept, and 
claſped me in his arms, propheſying, at the fame 
time, I ſhould never be fo happy as in Ruſſia. I, 
myſelf, foreboded misfortune, and quitted Ruſſia 
with regret, but, ftill, followed the advice of Hynd- 
ford and Bernes. 
From Moſcow I travelled to Peterſburg, where I 
found a letter at the houſe of Baron Wolf, the 


banker, from the counteſs, which rent my very 


heart, and almoſt determined me to return. She 
endeavoured to terrify me from proceeding to Vien- 
na, yet incloſed a bilt for four thouſand rubles, to 
aid me on my journey, were I, abſolutely, bent to 


turn my back on fortune. 


My effects, in money and jewels, amounted to 
about thirty-ſix thouſand florins; I, therefore, re- 
turned the draught, intreated her eternal remem- 
brance, and that ſhe would reſerve her favour and 
ſupport to times in which they might become 8 
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ful. After remaining a few days at Peterſburg, 1 
journeyed, by land, to Stockholm; taking with me 
letters of recommendation from all the foreign en · 
voys. 

I forgot to mention that Funk was inconſolable 
for my departure; his imprudence. had nearly 
plunged me into miſery, and deſtroyed all my hopes 
in Ruſha. Twenty-two years after this I met the 
worthy man once more in Dreſden. He, there, 
conſidered himſelf as the cauſe of all the evils in- 
flicted on me, and aſſured me the recital of my ſuf- 
ferings had been ſo many cutting and bitter re- 
proaches to his ſoul. Our recapitulation of former 
times gives us endleſs pleaſure, and it was the 
ſweeteſt of joys to meet and renew my friendſhip 
with ſuch a man, after having weathered ſo many 
ſtorms of fate. 

At Stockholm I wanted for no recommendation: 
the Queen, fiſter to the great Frederic, had known 
me at Berlin, when I had the honour, as an officer 
of the body-guard, of accompanying her to Stettin. 
I related the whole hiſtory to her without reſerve. 
She, from political motives, adviſed me not to make 
any ſtay in Stockholm, and to me continued, till 
death, an ever gracious lady, I proceeded to Co- 
penbagen, where I had buſineſs to tranſa& for M. 


_ Chaiſe, the Daniſh envoy, at Moſcow; from whom, 


alſo, I had letters of eee e Here I had 
the pleaſure of meeting my old friend, Lieutenant 
Bach, who had aided me in my eſcape from my im- 
priſonment at Glatz. He was poor, and in debt, 
and I procured him protection, by relating the noble 


manner in which he had behaved. I, alſo, pre- 


ſented him with five hundred ducats , by the aid of 
which he puſhed his fortune. He wrote to me, in 


the year 1776, a letter of ſincereſt thanks, and died 
a colonel of huſſars in the Daniſh ſervice, in 1979. 


I re mained 
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S remained in Copenhagen but a fortnight, and 
then ſailed, in a Dutch ſhip, from Elſinour for Am- 
ſterdam. Scarcely had we put to ſea before a ſtorm 
aroſe, by which we loſt a maſt and our bowſprit, 
had our fails ſhattered, and were obliged to caſt an- 
chor among the rocks of Gottenburg, where our 
deliverance was ſingularly fortunate. 

Here we lay nine days before we could make the 
open ſea, and here I found a very pleaſant amuſe- 
ment, by going, daily, in the ſhip's boat, from rock 
to rock, attended by two of my ſervants, to ſhoot 
wild ducks, and catch ſnell-fiſn; whence I, every 
evening, returned with proviſions, and ſheep's milk, 
bought of the poor inhabitants for the ſhip's crew. 

There was a dearth among theſe poor people. 
Our veſſel was laden with corn; ſome of this I pur- 
chaſed, to the amount of ſome hundreds of Dutch 
florins, and diſtributed wherever I went. I, alſo, 
gave one of their miniſters a hundred florins for 
his-poor congregation, who was, himſelf, in want 
of bread, and whoſe annual ſtipend did not amount 
to one hundred and fifty florins. 

Here, in the ſweet pleaſure of doing 3 Lleft 
behind me much of that money I had ſo eaſily ac- 
quired in Ruſſia; and perhaps, had we ſtaid much 
longer, ſhould, myſelf, have left the place in po- 
verty, A thouſand bleflings followed me, and the 
ſtorm-driven Trenck was long remembered and 

talked of at Gottenburg. : 

In this worthy employment, however, I had near- 
ly loft my life. Returning from carrying corn, the 
wind roſe, and drove the boat to ſea. I not under- 
ſtanding the management of the helm, and the ſer- 
vant aukwardly handling the Zails, ' the boat, in 
tacking, was overſet. The benefit of learning to 
iwim I again experienced, and my faithful ſervant, 
who had gained the rock, aided me when almoſt 
ſpent. The good people, who had ſeen the ſhallop 

FD overſet, 
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overſet, came off, in their boats, to my aſliſtance. 
An honeſt Calmuc, whom I had brought from Ruſ- 
fia, and another of my ſervants, periſhed, I faw 
the firſt fink after I had reached the ſhore. 

The kind Swedes brought me on board, and, 
alſo, righted and returned with the ſhallop. We 
weighed anchor, and failed for the Texel, the mouth 
of which we faw and the pilots coming off when 
another ſtorm roſe, and drove us to the port of 


Bahus, in Norway, into which we ran, without far- 


ther damage. In ſome few days we, again, ſet fail, 
with a fair wind, and at length reached Amſterdam. 
Here I made no long ſtay, for, the day after my 
arrival, an extraordinary adventure happened, in 
which I was engaged, chiefly, by my own raſhneſs. 
I was a ſpeCtator while the harpooners, belonging 
to the whale fiſhery, were exerciſing 1 in 
darting their harpoons, moſt of whom were drunk. 
One of them, Herman Rogaar by name, a hero 
among theſe people for his dexterity with his ſnick- 
aſ1ce, came up, and paſſed ſome of his coarſe jokes 
upon my Turkiſh ſabre, and offered to fillip me on 
the noſe. I puſhed him from me, and the fellow 


threw down his cap, drew his ſnickaſnee, challenged. 


me, called me monkey-tail, and aſked whether I 
choſe a ſtraight, a circular, or a croſs cur. 

Thus, here, was I, in this excellent company, 
with no choice but that of either fighting or run- 
ning away. The robuſt, Herculean fellow grew 
more inſolent, and I, turning round to the by- 
ſtanders, aſked them. to lend me a ſnickaſnee : 


No, no,“ ſaid the challenger, “draw your great 
* knife from your fide, and, long as it is, I Will 


* lay you a dozen ducats you get a gaſh in the 
„ cheek.” I drew; he confidently advanced with 


his ſnickaſnee, and, at the firſt ſtroke of my ſabre, 


that, and the hand that held it, both dropt to the 
ground, and the blood ſpouted in my face. 


I now 
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I now expected the people would, indubitably, 
tear me to pieces; but my fear was changed into 
aſtoniſhment at hearing a univerſal ſhout applauding 
the vanquiſher of the redoubted Herman Rogaar, 
who, ſo lately feared for his ſtrerigth and dexterity, 
became the object of their ridicule. A Jew ſpecta- 
tor conducted me out of the crowd, and the people, 


clamorouſly, followed me to my inn. This kind of 


duel, by which I gained honour, would, any where 
elſe, have brought me to the higheſt diſgrace. A 
man, who knew the ufe of the ſabre, in a ſingle day, 
might, certainly, have diſabled a hundred Herman 
Rogaars. This ſtory may inſtruct and warn others. 
He that is quarrelſome ſhall never want an enemy. 
My temerity often engaged me in diſputes which, 
by timely compliance and calmneſs, might eafily 
have been avoided, but my evil gemus always im- 
pelled me into the paths of perplexity, and I ſeldom 
ſaw danger till it was inevitable. 

I left Amſterdam for the Hague, where I had 
been recommended to Lord Holderneſs, the Engliſh 


ambaſſador, by Lord Hyndford; to Baror, Reilchach, 


by Bernes; to the Grand Penſionary Fagel, by 
Schwart; and, from the chancellor, I had a letter 
to the Prince of Orange himſelf, Icould not, there- 
fore, but be every where received with all poſſible 
diſtinction. With theſe recommendations, and the 
knowledge I poſſeſſed, had I had the good fortune 
to have avoided Vienna, and gone to India, where 
talents would have inſured me wealth, how many 


tears of affliction had I been ſpared! My ill fortune, 


however, had brought me letters from Count Bernes, 
aſſuring me that heaven was at Vienna, and includ- 
ing a citation fromethe high court, requiring me to 
give in my claim of inheritance. Bernes farther 
informed me the Auftrian court had afſured him I 
ſhould meet with all juſtice and protection, and ad- 
viſed me to haſten my journey, as the executorſhip 

of 
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of the eſtates of Trenck was conducted but little to 
my advantage. 

This advice I took, proceeded to Vienna, and, 
from that moment, all my happineſs had an end. 
I became bewildered in law-ſuits, and the arts of 
wicked men, and all poſſible calamities aſſaulted 
me, at once, the recital of which would, itſelf, af. 
ford ſubject matter for a hiſtory. They began by 
the following incidents. 

One M. Schenck ſought my acquaintance at the 
Hague. I met with him at my hotel, where he in- 
treated I would take him to Nuremberg, whence he 
was to proceed to Saxony. I complied, and bore 
his expences; but, at Hanau, waking in the morn- 
ing, I found my watch ſet with diamonds, a ring 
worth two thouſand rubles, a diamond ſnuff. box, 
with my miſtreſs's picture, and my purſe, containing 
about eighty ducats, ſtolen from my bed-ſide, and 
Schenck become inviſible. Little affected by the 
loſs of money, at any time, I yet was grieved for 
my ſnuff- box. The raſcal, however, had eſcaped, 
and it was fortunate that the remainder of my rea- 
dy money, With my bills of exchange, were ſafely 
locked up. 

I, now, purſued my journey * a company, 
and arrived in Vienna. I cannot, exactly, recolle& 
in what month, but I had been abſent about two 
years; and the reader will allow that it was barely 
poſſible tor any man, in fo ſhort a time, to have 
experienced more. various changes of fate, though 
many ſmaller incidents have been ſuppreſſed The 
places, where my pledged fidelity required diſcre- 
tion, will be cafily ſuppoſed, as, likewiſe, will the 
concealment of court intrigues, and artifices, the 
publication of which might, even yet, ſubject me 
to more perſecutions, All writers are not permitted | 
to ſpeak truth of monarchs and miniſters. I am 
the father of eight children, and parental love and 
duty vanquiſh the inclination of the author, and 

this 
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this duty, this affection, have made me particular- 
ly cautious in relating what happened to me at Vi- 
enna, that I might, thereby, ſerve them more ef- 
fectually than by indulging the pride of the writer, 
or the vengeance of the man. 

Since accounts ſo various, eontradiftory, and 
diſhonourable, . to the name of Trenck, have been 
circulated, in Vienna, concerning fas which hap- 
pened thirty-ſeven years ago, I will, here, give a 
ſhort abſtract of them, and ſuch as may be verified 
by the records of the court. I pledge my honour 
to the truth of the ſtatement, and, were I fo allow- 
ed, would prove it, to the conviction of any un- 
prejudiced court of juſtice ; but this I cannot hope, 
as princes are much more diſpoſed to beſtow un- 
merited favours than to make retribution to thoſe 
whom they have unjuſtly puniſhed. 

Francis Baron Trenck died, in the Spielberg, 
October 4, 1749. It has been erroneouſly believed, 
in Vienna, that his eſtates were confiſcated by the 
ſentence which condemned him to the Spielber 
He had committed no offence againſt the ſtate, was 
accuſed of none, much leſs convicted, The court 
ſentence was, that the adminiſtration of his eſtate 
ſhould be committed to Counſellor Kempf and Baron 
Peyaczewitz, who were ſelected by himſelf, and the 
accounts of his ſtewards and farmers were to be ſent 
him yearly. He continued, till his death, to have 
the free and entire difpoſal of his property. 

Although, before his death, he ſent for bis advo- 
cate, Doctor Berger, and, by him, petitioned the 
Empreſs ſhe would ifſue the neceſſary orders to the 
governor of the Spielberg, to permit the entrance of 
witneſſes, and all things neceſſary to make a legal 

will, it by no means follows that he petitioned | Noe 
for permiſſion to make this will. The caſe is too 
clear toadmit of doubt. The royal commands were 
given that he ſhould enjoy all freedom of making 
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his will. Permiſſion was alſo given that, during 
his ſickneſs, he might be removed to the capuchin 
convent, which was equal to liberty, but this he 
refuſed to accept. | 

Neither was his ability to make a will queſtioned. 
The advocate was only to requeſt the Queen's per- 
miſſion to ſupply ſome formalities, which. had been 
neglected, when he purchaſed the lordſhips of Ve- 
Itka and Nuſtar, which petition was, likewiſe, 
granted, The royal mandate ſtill exiſts, which 
commiſſioned the perſons therein named as truſtees 


to the eſtate and effects of Trenck, and this man- 


date runs thus: Let the laſt will of Trenck be 
« duly executed; let diſpatch be uſed, and the 
«« heir protected in all his rights.” Confiſcation, 


therefore, had never been thought of, nor his power 


to make a will diſputed. 

I will now ſhew how I have been deprived of this 
valuable inheritance, while I have been obliged to 
pay about ſixty thouſand florins, to defray legacies 
he had left; and, when this narrative 1s read, it 
will no longer be affirmed at Vienna, that, by the 
favours of the court, I inherited ſeventy fix thou- 
fand florins, or the lordſhip of Zwerbach, from 
Trenck. I ſhall proceed to my proofs. 8 

The father of Baron Trenck, who died in the 
year 1743, governor of Leitſchau, in Hungary, 
named me, in his will, the ſucceſſor of his ſon, 
ſhould he die without heirs male. 

This will was ſent to be proved, according to 
form, at Vienna, after having been authenticated, 


in the moſt legal manner, in Hungary. The court 


called Hotkriegſrath, at Vienna, neglected to pro- 
vide a curator, for the ſecurity of the next heir; 


yet this could not annul my right of ſncceffion. 
When Trenck ſucceeded his father, he entered no 


proteſt to this his father's will, therefore dying with- 


out children, in the year 1749, my claim was in- 


dif putable. 
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diſpatable. I was heir, had he made no will: and 
even in caſe of confiſcation, my title to his father 8 
eſtates ſtill remained valid. SY 

Trenck knew this but too well: he, as I have 
before related, was my worſt enemy, and even at- 
tempted my life. 1 will, therefore, proceed to ſhew 
the real intent of this his crafty teſtament. = 

Determined no longer to live in confinement, or 
to aſk forgiveneſs, by which, it is well known, he 
might have, obtained his freedom, having loſt all 
hopes of reimburſing his loſſes, his avarice was re · 
duced to deſpair. His deſire of fame was unbound- 
ed, and this could no way now be gratified but by 
baving himſelf canonized for a ſaint, after ſpending 
bis life in committing all the rayages of a pandour. 
Hence originated the following facts 

He knew was the legal claimant to his father's 
eſtates. His father had bought, with the family 
money, remitted from Pruſſia, the lordſhips of Pre. 
ſtowacz and Pleternitz, in Sclavonia, and he, him- 
ſelf, during his father's life, and with his father's 
money, had purchaſed the lordſhip of Pakratz, for 
forty thouſand florins; this muſt, therefore, deſcend 
alſo .to me, he having no more power to will this 
from me than he had the remainder of his paternal 
inheritance. The property he himſelf had gained 
was conſigned to adminiſtrators, but a hundred 
thouſand florins had been expended in law ſuns, 
and fixty three ſuits continued, actually, pending 
againſt him in court; the legacies he bequeathed 
amounted to eighty thouſand florins. Theſe, he 
ſaw, could not be paid, ſhould I claim nothin 
more than the paternal inheritance; he, therefore, 
to render me unfortunate after his death, craftily 
named me his univerſal heir, without mentioning 
his father's will, but endeavoured, by his myſterious 


death, and the following conditions, to enforce the 


execution of his own will. 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, I was to become a catholic. 
' Secondly: I was to ſerve only the houſe of 
A; and, ö 

_ Laſtly. Ile made his whole eſtate, * N ex- 
cepting the paternal inheritance, a det commiſſum. 
Hence aroſe all my misfortunes, as, indeed, was 
his intention; for, but a ſhort time before his 
death, he ſaid to the governor, Baron Kottulinſky, + 
=P ſhall- now die contented, fince I have been 
able to trick my couſin, and render him 
& wretched.” 

* His death, believed in Vienna to be miraculous, 
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happened after the following manner; and by this 

he had induced many weak people, who 2 be⸗ 29 

lieved him a ſaint, & further his views. 9 
Three days before his death, while in perfect : 

health, he defired the governor" of the Spielberg 3 

would fend for his confeſſor, for that Saint Francis : 


had revealed to him he ſhould be removed into life 
everlaſting, on his birth day at twelve o'clock, 
The capuehin was ſent for, but the prediction 
laughed at. OY 
The day, however, after the hart: of his 
confeſſor, he faid, © Praiſe be to God, my end ap- 
" proaches z ; my confeſſor is dead, and has appear- 
« ed to me,” Strange as it may ſeem, it was 
actually found to be true, that the prieſt was dead. 
He now had all the officers of the garriſon of Brunn 
aſſembled, tonſured his head like a capuchin, took 
the habit of the order, publicly confeſſed himſelf, 
in a ſermon of an hour s length, exhorted them al 
to holineſs, acted the part of a moſt exemplary 
penitent, embraced all preſent, ſpoke with a ſmile 
of inſignificance of all earthly poſſeſſions, took his 
leave, knelt down to prayers, ſlept calmly, roſe, 
prayed again, and, about eleven in the forenoon, 
October ath, taking his watch in his hand, aid, 
+ Thanks be to my God, my laſt hour approaches.” 
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All laughed at ſuch a farce from a man of ſuch a 
character ; yet they remarked that the left fide of 


his face grew pale. He then leaned his arm on the 
table, prayed, and remained motionleſs, with his 


eyes cloſed. The clock ſtruck twelve no ſigns of 


life or motion could be diſcovered ; they ſpoke to 
him, and found he was really dead. 

The word miracle was echoed through the whole 
country, and the tranſmigration of the Pandour 
Trenck, from earth to heaven, by St. Francis, pro- 
claimed. The clue to this labyrinth of miracles, 
known only to me, is truly as follows: 

He poſſeſſed the ſecret of what is called the aqua 
toffana, and had determined on death. His con- 
feſſor had been intruſted with all his ſecrets, and 
with promiſſory notes, which he wiſhed to invalidate. 
L am perfectly certain that he had returned a pro- 
miſſory note, of a great prince, given for two hun- 
dred thouſand florins, which has never been brought 
to account. The confeſſor, therefore, was to be 
provided for, that Trenck might not be betrayed, 
and a doſe of poiſon was given him before he ſet 
off for Vienna: his death was the conſequence. 
He took ſimilar means with himſelf, and thus knew 
the hour of his exit : finding he could not become 
the firſt on earth, he wiſhed to be adored as a ſaint 
in heaven, He knew he ſhould work miracles 
when dead, becauſe he ordered a chapel to be built, 
willed a perpetual maſs, and bequeathed the capu- 
chins ſixty thouſand florins. 

Thus died this moſt extraordinary man, in the 
thirty- fourth year of his age, to whom nature had 
denied none of her gifts; who had been the ſcourge 
of Bavaria; the terror of France; and who had, 


with his ſuppoſed contemptible pandours, taken 


above ſix thouſand Pruſſian priſoners. He lived a 


tyrant and enemy of. men, and [ed a ſanctified im. 


poſtor. 
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Such was the ſtate of affairs, as willed by Trenck, 
when I came to Vienna, in 17 50, where I arrived 
with money and jewels to the amount of twenty 
thouſand florins. 

Inſtead of profiting by the wealth Trenck had ac- 
quired, I expended a hundred and twenty thouſand 
florins of my own money, including what devolved 
to mefrom my unele, his father, in the proſecution 
of bis ſuits. Trenek had paid two hundred ducats, 
to the tribunal of Vienna, ip the year 1743, to 
procure-its very reprehenſible filence concerning a 
curator, to which | was ſacrificed, as the new judges 


of this court refuſed to correct the erfor of their 


predecefiors. Such are-the proceedings of courts 


of juſtice in Vienna. 


On my firſt audience, no one could be received 
more kindly than I was, by the Empreſs Queen. 
She ſpoke of my deceaſed couſin with much emotion 
and cſteem, promiſed me all grace and favour, and 
informed-me of the particular recommendations ſhe 
had received, on my behalf, from Count Bernes. 
Finding ſixty-three cauſes hung over my head, in 


_ conſequence of the inheritance of Trenck, to obtain 


juſtice in any one of which, at Vienna, would have 
employed the whole life of an honeſt man, I deter- 
mined to renounce this inheritance, and claim only 
under the will, and as the heir of my uncle. 
With this view I applied for, and obtained, a 
copy of that will, with which I perſonally appeared, 

and declared to the court that I renounced the inhe- 
ritance of Francis Trenck, would undertake none 
of his ſuits, nor be reſponſible for his legacies, and: 
required only his father's eſtates, according to the 


legal will, which, I produced; that is to ſay, the 


1 lordſhips of Pakratz, Preſtowacz, and Pleter- 


nitz, without chattels or perſonal effects. Nothing 


could be more juſt or incontrovertible than this 


claim. What was my aſtoniſhment, to be told, 
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in open court, that her Majeſty had declared I muſt 
either wholly perform the articles of the will of 
Trenck, or be excluded the intire inheritance and 
have nothing further to hope. What could be done? 
I ventured to remonſtrate, but the will of the court 
was determined and abſolute; I muſt become a Ro- 
man Catholic. N 
In this extremity, I bribed a prieſt, who gave me 
a ſigned atteſtation, © Thar I had abjured the ac- 
« curſed hereſy of Lutheraniſm.” My religion, 
however, remained what it had ever been. General 
Bernes, about this time, returned from his embaſly, 
and [related to him the lamentable ſtate in which I 
found my affairs. He ſpoke to the Empreſs in my 
behalf, and ſhe promiſed every thing. He adviſed 
me to have patience, to perform all that was required 
of me, and to make myſelf reſponſible for the de- 
pending ſuits. Some family concerns obliged him, 
as he informed me, to make a journey to Turin, 
but his return would be ſpeedy; he would then 
take the management of my aftairs upon himſelf, 
and inſure my good fortune in Auſtria, Bernes 
loved me as his fon, and I had reaſon to hope, from 
his aſſurance, I ſhould be largely remembered in his 
will, which was the more probable, as he had nei- 
ther child nor relations. He parted from me, like 
a father, with tears in his eyes; but he had ſcarcely 
been abſent ſix weeks before the news arrived of 
his death, which, if report may be credited, was 
effected by poiſon, adminiſtered by 2 friend. Ever 
the ſport of fortune, thus were my fupporters 
ſnatched from me, at the very moment they became 
moſt neceflary. | x 
The fame year was I, likewiſe, deprived by death, 
of my friend and protector, Field Marſhal Konig- 
Teck, governor of Vienna, when he had determined 
to intereſt himſelf in my behalf. I have been be- 
loved by the greateſt men Auſtria has produced, 
Vol. I. K but, 
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Such was the ſtate of affairs, as willed by Trenck, 
when I came to Vienna, in 17550, where I arrived 
with money and jewels to the amount of twenty 
thouſand florins. | 

Inſtead of profiting by the wealth Trenck had ac- 
quired, I expended a hundred and twenty thouſand 
florins of my own money, including what devolved 
to me from my uncle, his father, in the proſecution 
of his ſuits. Trenck had paid two hundred ducats, 
to the tribunal of Vienna, in the year 1743, to 
procure-its very reprehenſible ſilence concerning a 
curator, to which | was ſacrificed, as the new judges 
of this court refuſed to correct the error of their 
predeceſſors. Such are the proceedings of courts 
of juſtice in Vienna. Tt 

On my firſt audience, no one could be received 
more kindly» than I was, by the Empreſs Queen. 
She ſpoke of my deceaſed couſin with much emotion 
and eſteem, promiſed me all grace and favour, and 
informed me of the particular recommendations ſhe 
had received, on my behalf, from Count Bernes. 
Finding ſixty-three cauſes hung over my head, in 
conſequence of the inheritance of Trenck, to obtain 
juſtice in any one of which, at Vienna, would have 
employed the whole life of an honeſt man, I deter- 
mined to renounce this inheritance, and claim only 
under the will, and as the heir of my uncle. 
With this view I applied for, and obtained, a 
copy of that will, with which I perſonally appeared, 
and declared to the court that I renounced the inhe- 
ritance of Francis Trenck, would undertake none 
of his ſuits, nor be reſponſible for his legacies, and 
required only his father's eſtates, according to the 
legal will, which I produced; that is to ſay, the 
three lordſhips of Pakratz, Preſtowacz, and Pleter- 
nitz, without chattels or perſonal effects. Nothing 
could be more juſt or incontrovertible than this 
claim. What was my aſtoniſhment, to be told, 

I in 
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in open court, that her Majeſty had declared I muſt 
either wholly perform the articles of the will of 
Trenck, or be excluded the intire inheritance and 
have nothing further to hope. What could be done? 
I ventured to remonſtrate, but the will of the court 
was determined and abſolute; I muſt become a Ro- 
man Catholic. e 
In this extremity, I bribed a prieſt, who gave me 
a ſigned atteſtation, ** That I had abjured the ac- 
« curſed herely of Lutheraniſm.” My religion, 
however, remained what it had ever been. General 
Bernes, about this time, returned from his embaſly, 
and [related to him the lamentable ſtate in which I 
found my affairs. He ſpoke to the Empreſs in my 
behalf, and ſhe promiſed every thing. He adviſed 
me to have patience, to perform all that was required 
of me, and to make myſelf reſponſible for the de- 
pending ſuits. Some family concerns obliged him, 
as he informed me, to make a journey to Turin, 
but his return would be ſpeedy; he would then 
take the management of my affairs upon himſelf, 
and inſure my good fortune in Auſtria, Bernes 
loved me as his ſon, and I had reafon to hope, from 
his aſſurance, I ſhould be largely remembered in his 
will, which was the more probable, as he had nei- 
ther child nor relations. He parted from me, like 
a father, with tears in his eyes; but he had ſcarcely 
been abſent ſix weeks before the news arrived of 
his death, which, if report may be credited, was 
effected by poiſon, adminiſtered by a friend. Ever 
the ſport of fortune, thus were my fupporters 
ſnatched from me, at the very moment they became 
moſt neceſſary. | 
The fame year was I, likewiſe, deprived by death, 
of my friend and protector, Field Marſhal Konig- 
ſeck, governor of Vienna, when he had determined 
to intereſt himſelf in my behalf. I have been be- 
loved by the greateſt men Auſtria has produced, 
Vol. I. K but, 
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but, unfortunately, have been perſecuted by the 
chicanery of pettifoggers, fools, fanatics, and 
prieſts, who have deprived me of the favour of my 
empreſs, guiltleſs, as I was, of crime or deceit, 
and left my old age in poverty. 

My ills were increaſed by a new accident. Soon 
after the departure of Bernes, the Pruſhan miniſter, 
taking me aſide, in the houſe of the Palatine en- 
voy, N. Beckers, propoſed my return to Berlin, 
aſſured me the King had forgotten all that was paſt, 
was convinced of my innocence, that my good for- 
tune would there be certain, and he pledged his 
honour to recover the inheritance of Trenck. I 
anſwered, the favour came too late; I had ſuffered 
injuſtice too flagrant, in my own country, and that 
I would truſt no prince on earth, whoſe will might 
annihilate all the rights of men. My good faith to 
the King had been too ill repaid; my talents might 
gain me bread in any part of the world, and Iwould 
not again ſubject myſelf to the danger of . 
impriſonment. 

His perſuaſions were ſtrong but ineffectual: * My 
« dear Trenck,“ ſaid he, God is my judge, that 
my intentions are honeſt; I will pledge myſelf 

that my ſovereign will inſure your fortune: you 
do not know Vienna, you will loſe all by the ſuits 
in which you are involved, and will be perſecut- 
ed, becauſe you do not carry a roſary.” 
How often have I repented I did not then return 
to Berlin! I ſhould have eſcaped ten years impriſon- 
ment, ſhould have recovered the eſtates of Trenck; 
ſhould not have waſted my prime of life in the liti- 
gation of ſuits, and the writing of inemorials, and 
thould certainly have been ranked among the firſt 
men 1n my native country.. Vienna-was no place 
for a man who could not fawn and flatter ; yet 
here was J deſtined te remain fix and thirty years, 


unrewarded,. 


cc 
Cc 
(e 
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unrewarded, unemployed, and, through youth and 


age, to continue on the liſt of invalid majors. 
Having rejected the propoſition of the Pruſſian 
envoy, all my hopes in Vienna were ruined ; for 
Frederic, by his reſidents and emiſſaries, knew how 
to effect whatever he pleaſed, in foreign courts, and 
determined that the Trenck, who would no longer 
ſerve, or confide in him, ſhould, at leaſt, find no 
opportunity of ſerving againſt him: I ſoon became 
painted, to the Empreſs, as an arch heretic, who 
never would be faithful to the houſe of Auſtria, and 
only endeavoured to obtain the inheritanceof Trenck, 
that he might devote himſelf to Pruſſia. This I 
ſhall hereafter prove, and diſplay a ſcene that ſhall 
be the diſgrace of many, by whom the Empreſs was \ 
induced to harbour unjuſt ſuſpicions of an able and y 


honeſt man. I here ſtand, erect and confident, be- [ 
fore the world, publiſh the truth, and take everlaſt- C 
ing ſhame to myſelf, if any man on earth can prove E 


me guilty of one treacherous thought. I owe no 
thanks, for ſo far from having received favours, I 
have ſix and thirty years remained unable to obtain 1 
juſtice, though I have all the while been deſirous of 
ſhedding my blood in defence of the monarchy where ö 
I have been thus treated. Till the year 1746, I was 9 
equally zealous and faithful to Pruſſia, yet my eſtates 8 
there, though confiſcated, were liable to recovery ; 1 
in Hungary, on the contrary, the ſentence of confiſ- | 
cation is irrevocable. This is a remarkable proof 
in favour of my honour, and my children's claims. 
Surely: no reader will be offended at theſe diſgreſ- 
ſions: my mind is agitated, my feelings are rouſed, 
remembering that my age and grey hairs deprive 
me of the ſweet hope of, at length, vanquiſhing 
oppoſition, either by patience, or forcing juſtice, 

by eminent ſervices, or noble efforts. 
This my hiſtory will never reach a monarch's eye, 
conſequently, no monarch, by perceiving, will be 
3 2 induced 
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induced to protect truth. It may, indeed, be cri- 
ticiſed by the literati; it will certainly be decried by 
my perſecutors, who, through life, have been my 
falſe accuſers, and will probably, therefore, be pro- 
hibited by the prieſts —All Germany, however, will 
read, and poſterity, perhaps, may pity, ſhould my 
book eſcape the misfortune of being claſſed among 
improbable romances; to which it is the more lia- 
ble, becauſe that the biographers of Frederic and 
Maria I hereſa, for manifeſt reaſons, have never ſo 
much as mentioned the name of Trenck. | 
Once more: to my ſtory: 1 was now obliged to 
declare myſelf heir, but always cum reſer vatione juris 
mei, not as ſimply claiming under the will of Francis 
Trenck. I was obliged to take upon myſelf the 
management of the ſixty three ſuits, and the expence 
attending any one of theſe are well known to thoſe 
acquainted with Vienna. My ſituation may be ima- 
| as when I inform the reader I only received, 
rom the whole eſtate of Trenck, 3600 florins, in 
three years, which were ſcarcely ſufficient to defray 
the expence of new year's gifts, to the ſolicitors, 
and maſters in chancery. How did I labour in 
ſtating and tranſcribing proofs for the court! The 
money I poſſeſſed ſoon vaniſhed. My Pruſſian re- 
lations ſupported me, and the Counteſs Beſtuchef 
ſent me the four thouſand rubles I had refuſed at 
Peterſburg. ILhad alſo remittances from my faith- 
ful miſtreſs in Pruſſia, and in addition, was obliged 
to borrow money at the uſurious rate of ſixty per 
cent. Bewildered, as I was, among lawyers and 
knaves, my ambition ſtili prompted me to proceed, 
and all things arepoſſible to labour and perſeverance; 
but my property was expended, and, at length, I 
could only obtain that the conteſted eſtates fhould 
be made a Fidei commiſſum, or put under truſt, where- 
by, though they were protected from being the fur- 
ther prey of others, I did not inherit them as mine. 
I In 


( 19 


In this purſuit was my prime of life waſted, which 
might have been profitably and honqurably ſpent. 

In three years, however, I brought myſixty three 
ſuits to a kind of concluſion; the probabilities were, 
this could not have been effected in fifty. Excluſive 
of my aſſiduity, the means | took muſt not be told; 
it is ſufficient that I here learnt what judges were, 
and thus am enabled to deſcribe them to others. 

For a few ducats, the preſident's ſervant uſed to 
admit me into a clofet where I could fee every thing 
as perfectly as if I had myſelf been one of the 
council, This, often, was uſeful, and taught me 
to prevent. evil, and, often, was I ſcarcely able to 
refrain buriting ix upon this court. 

Their appointed hour of meeting was nine in the 
morning, but they ſeldom aſſembled before eleven. 
The preſident then told his beads, and muttered his 
prayers. Some one got up and harangued, while 
the remainder, in pairs, amuſed themſelves with 
talking, inſtead of liſtening, after which the news 
of the day became the common topic of converſa- 
tion, and the council broke up, the court being firſt 
adjourned. ſome three weeks, without coming to any 
determmation.—This was called Fudicium delegatum 
in cauſis Trenckianis; and when, at lait, they came 
to a concluſion, the ſentence was ſuch as I ſhall ever 
ſhudder at and abhor. | 

The real eſtates of Trenck conſiſted in the great 
Sclavonian manors, called the lordſhips of Pakratz, 


Preſtowakz, and Pleternitz, which he had inherited 


from his father, and were the family property, toge- 
ther with Velika and Nuſtak, which he, himfelf, had 
purchaſed; the annual income of theſe was 60000 
florins, and they contained more than two hundred 
villages and hamlets. The laws of Hungary require, 

1{t, That thoſe who purchaſe eſtates, ſhall obtain 
the conſenſus regius (royal conſent). 


2d, That 
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; 2d, That the ſeller ſhall poſſeſs, and make over 


the right of property, together with that of tranſ- 
ferring, or alienatiug, and 


zdly, That the purchaſer ſhall be a native born, 
or have bought his naturalization. 

In default of all or any of theſe, the Fiſcus, on 
the death of the purchaſer, takes poſſeſſion, repay- 
ing the ſumma emplitia, or purchaſe money, toge- 


ther with what can be ſhown to have been laid out 


in improvements, or the ſumma inſcriptitia, the ſum 
at which it ſtands rated in the fiſcal regiſter. 


Without form, or notice, the Hungarian Fiſcal . 


Preſident, Count Graffalkowitz, took poſſeſſion of 
all the T renck eſtates on his deceaſe, in the name 
of the Fiſcus. The prize was great, not ſo much 
becauſe of the eſtates themfelves, as the perſonal 
property upon them. Trenck had ſent loads of 
merchandize to his eſtates, of linen, ingots of gold 
and filver, from Bavaria, Alfatia, and Sileſia. He 
had a vaſt ſtore-houſe of arms, and of ſaddles; alfo 
the great ſilver ſervice of the Emperor Charles VII. 
which he had brought from Munich, with the ſer- 
vice of plate of the King of Pruſſia; and the per- 
ſonal property on theſe eſtates was affirmed, conſi- 
derably, to exceed in value the eſtates themſelves. 
I was not long ſince, informed, by one of the 
firſt generals, whoſe honour is undoubted, that ſe- 
veral waggons were loaded with theſe rich effects, 
and ſent to Mihalefze. His teſtimony was indu bi- 
table; he knew the two Pandours, who were the 
confidents of Trenck, and the keepers of his trea- 
ſures, and theſe, during the general plunder, each 
ſeized a bag of pearls, and fled to Turkey, where 
they became wealthy merchants. His rich ſtuds of 
horſes were taken, and the very cows driven off the 
farms. His ſtand of arms confiſted of more than 
three thouſand rare pieces, Trenck had affirmed, 
he had ſent linen to the value of fifty thouſand flo- 


rins, 
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rins, in cheſts, from Dannhauſen and Gerſdorf, in 
the county of Glatz, to his eſtates; the pillage was 
general, and when orders came to ſend all the pro- 
perty of Trenck, and deliver it to his univerſal 
heir, nothing remained that any perſon would ac- 
cept. I have myſelf ſeen, in a certain Hungarian 
nobleman's houſe, ſome valuable arms, which I po- 
ſitively knew I had been robbed of; and I bought 
at Eſſeck, ſome ſilver plates on which were the arms 


of Pruſſia, that had been fold by counſellor D—n, 


who had been empowered to take poſſeſſion of theſe 
eſtates, and had thus rendered himſelf rich. Of 
this I procured an atteſtation, and proved the theft: 
I complained aloud at Vienna, but received an or- 
der, from the court, to be filent, under pain of diſ- 
pleaſure, and alſo to go no more into Sclavonia.— 
The principal reaſon of my loſs of the landed pro- 
perty in Hungary was my having dared to make in- 
quiries concerning the perſonal, not one guinea of 
which was ever brought to account. I then proved 
my right to the family eſtates, left by my uncle, be- 
yond all diſpute, and alſo of thoſe purchaſed by my 
couſin. The commiſſioners, appointed to inquire 
into theſe rights, even confirmed them, yet, after 
they had been thus eſtabliſned, I received the fol- 
lowing order from the court, in the hand of the 
Empreſs herſelf. Ihe preſident, Count Graſſal- 
„ kowitz, takes it upon his conſcience that the 
“ Sclavonian eſtates do not deſcend to Trenck, in 
natura, he muſt, therefcre, receive the /umma 
© emptitia & inſcriptitia, together with the money 
© he can ſhew to have been expended in improve- 
„ ments. 

And herewith ended my pleadings and my hopes. 
had ſacrificed my property, laboured through 
ſixty three inferior ſuits, and loſt this great cauſe 
without a trial. I could have remained ſatisfied 
. with 
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with the loſs of the perſonal property: the bo 

of a ſoldier, like the wealth amaſſed by a miniſter, 
appears to me little better than a public robbery ; 
but the acquirements of my anceſtors, which de- 
ſcended to me by right, I could not be deprived of, 


without exceſſive cruelty. Oh patience! Patience! 
—Yet, ſhall my children never become the foot-. 
men, or grooms, of thoſe who have robbed them 


of their inheritance ; and to them I bequeath my 
rights in all their power: nor ſhall any man pre- 


vent my crying aloud, ſo long as juſtice ſhall not 
be done. 


The preſident, it is true, did not, immediately, 


poſſeſs himſelf of the eſtates, but he took good care 


his friends ſhould have them at ſuch rates, that the 
ſale of them did not bring the fiſcal treaſury 2 50,000 
dollars, while I, 1n real and perſonal property, loſt 
a million and a half; nay, probably, a ſum equal 
to this in perſonal property alone. 

The ſumma inſcriptitia, & emptitia, for all theſe 
great eſtates, only amount-:d to 149, ooo florins, and 


this was to be paid by the chamber, but the prefi- 


dent thought proper to deduct 10,000, on pretence 
the cattle had been driven off the eſtate of Pakratz; 
and further 36,000 more, under the ſhameful pre- 
tence that Trenck, to recruit his pandours, had 
drained the eſſates of 3600 vaſſals, who had never 
returned; the eſtates, therefore, muſt make them 
good at the 12te of thirty florins per head, which 
would taveairounted to 108, ooo florins; but, with 
much difficulty this tum was reduced as above ſtat- 
ed, to 36,v00 florins, each vaſlal reckoned at ten 
florins per head. Ti.us was I obliged, from the 


property of my family, to pay for 3600 men, WhO 


had gl riouſly dica in war, in defence of the con- 
t-ited ziglits of te great Maria Thereſa; who had 


raiſed z0 many millions of contributions for her in 


count ies 


N 


eountries of her enemies; who, ſword in hand, had 
ſtormed and taken ſo many towns, and diſperſed, 
or taken priſoners, ſo many thouſands of her foes. 
Would this be believed. by. liſtening. nations? 

All deductions made for legacies, fees, and forma- 
lities, there remained to me 63, ooo florins, with 
which I purchaſed the lordſhip of Zwerbach, and 1 
was obliged to pay 6000 florins for my naturaliza- 
tion. Thus, when the ſums are enumerated which 
L expended on the ſuits of Trenck, received from 
my friends at Berlin and Peterſburg, it will be 
found that I cannot, at leaſt, have been a gainer by 
having been made the univerſal heir of the im- 
menſely rich 'Trenck. With regret I write theſe 
truths, in ſupport of my children's claims, that 
they may not, in my grave, reproach me for hav- 
ing neglected the duty of a father. 

I will, here, add a few particulars which may 
afford the reader matter for meditation, cauſe him 
to commiſerate my fate, and give a. picture of the 
manner in which the proſecution was carried on 
againſt Trenck. 4 | 
One Schygrai, a filly kind of beggarly baron, 
who was treated as a buffoon, was invited, in the 
year 1743, to dine with Baron Pejaczewitz, when 
Trenck happened to be preſent. The converſation 
happened to turn on brandy, and Trenck, jocular- 
ly, ſaid he annvally diſtilled brandy, from cow- 
dung, to the value of thirty thouſand florins. — 
Schygrai ſuppoſed. him ferious, and wiſhed to learn 
the art, which Trenck promiſed to teach him. be- 
jaczewitz told him he could give him thirty thou- 
fand load of dung. But where ſhall I get the 
* wood?” ſaid Schygrai. I will give you thirty 
© thouſand-klafters,” anſwered Trenck. The cre- 
dulous baron, thinking himſelf very fortunate, de- 
fired written premiſes, which they gave him; 1 

| | that 
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that of Trenck ran thus: I hereby permit and 
* empower Baron Schygrai to fell, gratis, in the 
<«« foreſt of Tſcherra Horra, thirty thouſand Klaf. 
© ters of wood. Witneſs my hand, 
N "6 Tamox.” 

Trenck was no ſooner dead than the Baron 
brought his note, and made application to the 
court. His attorney was the noted Buſſy, and the 
court decreed the eſtates of Trenck ſhould pay at 
the rate of one florin thirty kreutzers per klafter, 
or forty-five thouſand florins, with all coſts, and 
an order was given. the adminiſtrators to pay the 
money. 

Juſt at this time Larrived at Vienna, from Peter- 
burg. Doctor Berger, the advocate of Trenck, 
told me the affair would admit of no delay. I 
haſtened to the Empreſs, and obtained an order to 
delay payment. An enquiry was inſtituted, and 
this foreſt of Tſcherra Horra was found to be ſitu- 
ated in Turkey. The abſurdity and injuſtice were 
fagrant, and it was revoked. I cannot ſay how 
much of theſe forty-five thouſand florins the Baron 
had promifed to the noble judge and the attorney. 
f only know that neiffier of them was puniſhed. 
Had not ſome holidays, luckily intervened, or had 
ttorney expected my argival, the money would 
have been paid, and an ineffectual attempt to ob- 
tain retribution would have been the conſequence, 
as happened in many ſimilar inſtances. 

I have before mentioned the advertiſement invit- 
ing all who had any demands omcomplaints againſt 
Trenck to appear, with the promiſe of a ducat a a 
day; and it is here proper to add, that the ſum of 
fifteen thouſand florins were brought to account, 
and paid out of the eſtates of Trenck. For this 
ſhameful purpoſe ſome "thouſands of florins were 
paid, beſide, to this — of claimants; and, 

though 


6 :) 


though after examination, their pretenſions all prov- 
ed to be futile, and themſelWMWhwere caſt in dama- 
ges, yet was none of this mo 
the falle claimants puniſhed. 
Metended daughter of General Sc 
tWogthouland flormſs, notorious as was her charac- 
ter. Again: Trek was accuſed of having appro- 
priated the money Gf the regiment to his own uſe, 
and treated as if convicted. After his death a 
conſiderable demand was, accordingly, made. I 
happening, however, to meet with Ruckhardt, his 
quarter-maſter, he, with aſſeverations, declared 
that,@nſtead of being indebted to his regiment, the 
| | regiment was more than a hundred thouſand florins 
0 debted to him, adviſed me to get atteſtations 
om the captains, and aflured me he, himſelf, 
V. give in a clear ſtatement of the regiment $ 


ounts. 

I followed his advice, haſtened to the regiment, 
and obtained ſo many proofs that the quarter-ma- 
ſter of the regiment, who, in concurrence with 
the major, had, in reality, pocketed the money, 
was impriſoned, and put in irons. What became 
of the thief, or the falſe witnefs afterward, I know 
not: I only know that nothing was refunded, that 
the quarter-maſter found protectors, detained the 
money, and, ſome years after this vile action, pur- 
chaſed a commiſſion. One inſtance more. 

Trenck, to the corps of infantry, he command- 
ed, added a corps of huſſars, which he raiſed, and 
provided with horſes and accoutrements at his own 
expence. Theſe huſſars were diſbanded after his 
death, and the horſes and accoutrements ſold by 
auction. My demand, on this account, was up- 
ward of ſixty thouſand florins ; to which 1 received 
neither money nor reply. He had alſo expended a 
hundred thouſand florins, for raiſing and equipping 
Aus three thouſand pandours; in conſequence of 

| which 
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which a ſigned agreement had been given N Cc 
government, that Me hundred thoufand florins 
ſhould be repaid to $ heir, or he, the heir, ſhould 
receive the comyftand of the regiment. The regi. 35 
ment, however, at his deceaſe, was given to 1 
ral Simſchen, and, as for the agreement, care A 
taken it ſhould never come into my hands. Thus 
theſe hundred thouſand florins were loſt. 

Yet has it been wickedly affirmed he was im- 
priſoned in the Spielberg for having embezzled the 
regiment's money; whereas, I would to God I 
only was in poſſeſſion of the ſums he expended on 
this regiment ; but he confidered the regiment as 
his own, and, great as was his avarice, {till greater 
was his deſire of fame, and greater ſtill his love for 
his Empre's, for whom he would gladly have yields. 
ed both property and life. | 

With reſpect to the money that was to have beck 
repaid for improvement of the eſtates, I muſt add 
theſe eſtates were bought at a time when the coun- 
try had been left deſolate by the Turks, and the re- 
inftatement of ſuch places as had fallen into their 
hands, and the erecting of farm-houſes, mills, 
ſtocking them with horſes, cattle, and ſeed corn, 
according to my poor eſtimate, could not amount 
to leſs than eighty thouſand florins ; but I was for- 
bidden to go into Sclavonia, and the preſident of- 
fered, as an indemnification, four thouſand florins. 
—Every body was aſtoniſhed ; but he, with the 
utmoſt coolneſs, told me I muſt either accept this 
or nothing. the hearers of this ſentence caſt their 
eyes up to heaven, and pitied me. I remonſtrated, 
and thereby only made the matter worſe. Griet 
and anxiety occaſioned me to take a journey into 
Italy, paſſing through Venice, Rome, and Flo- 
rence. 

On my return to Vienna, I, by a friendly inter- 
ference in behalf of a woman, whoſe fears, * 
than 


1 


than guilt, had brought her into danger, became 
ſuſpected myſelf, and the very othcious officers of 
the police had me imprifoned, as a coiner, without 
the leaſt grounds for any ſuch accuſation, except 
their own ſurmiſes. I was detained, unheard, nine 
days, and when having been heard,. I had entirely 
juſtified myſelf, was again reſtored to liberty: pub- 
lic declaration was then made, in the Gazette, that 
the officers of the police had acted too precipi- 
tately. | | 

This was the ſatisfaction granted, but this did 
not content me I threatened the counſellor b 
whom my character had been ſo aſperſed; and the 
Empreſs, condeſcending to mediate, beſtowed on 
me a Captainſhip of cavalry, in the Cordova 
Cuiraſhers. | 

Such was the recompenſe I received for wounds 

ſo deep, and ſuch the negle& into which I was 
thrown at Vienna. Diſcontent led me to join my 
regiment in Hungary, wh 

Here I gained the applauſe of my colonel, Count 
Bettoni, who, himſelf, tola the Empreſs I, more 
than.any other, had contributed to the forming of 
the regiment. It may well be imagined how a 
man hke me, accuſtomed, as I had been, to the 
firſt company of the firſt courts, mult paſs my time 
among the Carpathian mountains, where neither 
ſociety.nor good books were to be found, nor know- 


ledge, of which I was enamoured, improved. The 


converſation of Count Bettoni, and the chace, to- 
gether with the love of the general of the regiment, 
old Field-marſhal Cordova, were my only reſources; 
the, perſecutions, neglect, and even contempt, I re- 

ceived at Vienna, were ſtill the ſame. | 
In the year 1754, and the month of March, my 
mother died in Pruſſia, and I requeſted permiſſion 
of the court that held the inheritance of Trenck, as 
a „dei commiſſum, to make a journey to OR. bo 
g ettle 
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ſettle ſome family affairs with my brothers and ſiſter, 
my eſtates being confiſcated. This permiſſion was 
granted, and thither I went in May, where I, once 
more, fell into the hands of the Pruſſians, which 
forms the ſecond great, and ſtill more gloomy epo- 
cha in my life. All who read what follows will 
ſhudder, will commiſerate him who, feeling himſelf 
innocent, relates afflictions he has miſerably encoun- 
tered, and gloriouſly overcome. 

L left Hungary, where | was in garriſon, for Dant-- 
zic, where | had deſired my brothers and ſiſter to 
meet me, that we might ſettle our affairs. My prin- 
cipal intent, however, was a journey to Peterſburg, 
there to ſeek the advice and aid of my friends, for 
law and perſecution were not yet ended at Vienna, 
and my captain's pay, and ſmall income, were 
ſcarcely ſufficient to defray the charges of attornies 
and counſellors. VT 

It is here moſt worthy of remark that I was told, 
by prince Ferdinand of Brunſwic, governor of Mag-. 
deburg, he had received orders to prepare my pri- 

ſon, at Magdeburg, bewre I ſet out from Hungary. 
Nay, more, it had been written, from Vienna to 
Berlin, that the King muſt beware of Trenck, for 

that he would be at Dantzic at the time when the 
King was to viſit his camp in Pruſſia. | 
What thing more vile, what contrivance more 
abominable could the wickedeſt wretch on earth find 
to baniſh a man his country, that he might ſecurely 
enjoy the property of which the other had been rob- 
bed!—That this was done, I have living witneſſes in 
his Highneſs Prince Ferdinand of Bruniw:'c, and the 
Berlin miniſtry, from whoſe mouths J lear ed this 
artifice of villainy. It is the more neceſſary to eſta- 
bliſn this truth, becauſe that no one can comprehend 
why theGreat Frederic ſhould have proceeded againſt 
me in a manner fo cruel as, when it comes to be re- 
lated, 


1 


lated, muſt raiſe the indignation of the juſt, and 
move hearts of iron fo commiſerate. 

Men ſo vile, ſo wicked, as I have deſcribed them, 
in conjunction with one Weingarten, ſecretary to 
Count Puebla, then Auſtrian miniſter at Berlin, 
have brought on me theſe my misfortunes. 

This was the Weingarten, who, as is now well 
known, betrayed all the ſecrets of the Auſtrian 
court to Frederic, who, at length, was diſcovered in 
the year 1756, and who, when the war broke out, 
remained in the ſervice of Pruſſia. This fame 
Weingarten, alſa, not only cauſed my wretchednels, 
but my ſiſter's ruin and death; as he, likewile, did 
the puniſhment and death of three innocent men, 
which will hereafter be ſhewn. 

It is an incontrovertible truth that Lwas betrayed, 
and fold, by men in Vienna, whoſe intereſt it was 
that I ſhould be eternally ſilenced. 

I was immediately viſited, by my brothers and 
ſiſter, on my arrival at Dantzic, where we lived happy 
in each other's company, during a fortnight, and 


an amicable partition was made of my mother's 


effects: my ſiſter perfectly juſtified herſelf concern- 
ing the manner in which I was obliged to fly from 
her houſe, in the year 1746; our parting was kind, 
and as brother and ſiſter ought to part. 

Ouronly acquaintance in Dantzic was the Aa hen 
reſident, M. Abramſon, to whom I brought letters 
of recommendation from Vienna, and whoſe recep- 
tion of us was polite even to extravagance. 

This Abramſon was a Pruſhan born, and had ne- 
ver ſeen Vienna, but obtained his then office by the 
recommendation of Count Beſtuchef, without ſecu- 
rity for his good conduct, or proof of his good mo- 
rals, heart or head. He was in cloſe connection with 
the Pruſſian reſident, Reimer, and was made the-in- 
ſtrument of my ruin. 


Scarcely had my brothers and ſiſter departed 1" 


fore I determined to make a voyage, by ſea, to 
Ruſſia. 
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Ruſſia. Abramſon contrived a thouſand artifices, by 
which he detained me a week longer in Dantzic, 
that he, in conjunction with Reimer, might make 
the neceſſary preparations. - 

Ihe King of Pruſſia had demanded that the ma- 
giſtrates of Dantzic ſhould deliver me up, but this 
could not be done, without offending the Imperial 
court, I being a commiſhoned officer in that ſervice, 
with proper paſſports : it was, therefore, probable, 
that this negociation required letters ſhould paſs and 
repaſs, and, for this reaſon, Abramſon ' was em- 
ployed to detain me ſome days longer, till, by. the 
Jaſt letters from Berlin, the magiſtrates of Dantzic 
were induced to violate public fafety, and the laws 
of nations. Abramſon I conſidered as my beſt friend, 
and my perſon as in perfect ſecurity ; he had, there- 
fore, no difficulty in perſuading me to ſtay. 

The day of ſuppoſed departure, on board a Swe- 
diſh ſhip for Riga, approached, and the deceitful 
Abramſon promiſed me to fend one of his ſervants 
to the port, to know the hour. At four in the af. 
ternoon, he told me he had himſelf ſpoken to the 
captain, who ſaid he ſhould not ſail till the next day; 
adding that he, Abramſon, would expect me to 
breakfaſt, and would then accompany me to the 
veſſel. I felt a ſecret inquietude, which made me 
deſirous of leaving Dantzic, and immediately to 
ſend all my baggage, and fleep on board. N 
prevented me, dragged me almoſt forcibly along 
with him, telling me he had much company, and 
that I muſt abſolutely dine and ſup at his houſe: 
5 I did not return to wy inn till eleven 

night. 

I 18. but juſt in bed when I heard a knocking at 
my door, which was not ſhut, and two of the city 
* magiſtrates, with twenty grenadiers, entered my 
chamber, and ſurrounded my bed ſo ſuddenly that 
J had not time to take to my arms and defend my- 


ſelf, 


(185 3 
ſelf. My three ſervants had been fecured, and I was 
told that the moſt worthy magiſtracy of Dantzic was 


obliged to deliver me up, as a delinquent, to his ma- 
jeſty the King of Pruſſia. 


What were iny feelings at ſeeing myſelf thus be- 


trayed I- They filently conducted inc to the City pri- 
ſon, where I remained twenty-four hours About 
noon, Abramſon came to viſit me, affected to be 
infinitely concerned and enraged, and affirmed he 
lad ſtrongly proteſted agaiuſt we illegality of this 
proceeding to the magꝑiſtracy, as | was actually in 
he Auſtrian ſervice ; but that they had anſwered 
him, the court of Vienna had afforded them a pre- 
cedent, for that, in 1552, they had done the ſame 
by the two ſons of the Burgomaſter Rutenberg, of 
Dantzic, and that, therefore, they were juſtified in 
making repriſal ; that, likewiſe they durſt not re- 


fuſe the moſt earneſt requeſt, accompanied with 


threats, of the King of Fruſſia. 


Their plea of retaliation originated as follows: 


There was a kind of club at Vienna, the members 
of which were ſeized, for having committed the ut- 


moſt extravagance and debauchery, two of whom 


were the ſons of the Burgomaſter Rutenberg, and 
who were ſentenced to the pillory. Great ſums were 
offered by the father, to avoid this public diſgrace, 
but ineffeQually ; they were puniſhed, their puniſh- 
ment was legal, and had no limilarity whatever to 
my caſe, nor could it, any way, juſily give pretence 
of repriſal. | | 

Abramſom, who had, in reality, entered no pro- 
teſt whatever, but rather excited tue magiſttacy, and 
acted in concert with Reiner, adviſed me iv put 
my writings and other valuable effects into his hands, 
otherwiſe they would be ſcized. He knew 1 had 
received, in letters of exchange, from my brothers 
and ſiſter, about ſeven thiouſand florins, and theſe 1 
gave him, but kept my ring, worth about tour thou- 

Ver I. EIB fand, 
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ſand, and ſome ſixty guineas, which I had in my purſe. 
He then embraced me, declared nothing ſhould be 
neglected to effect my immediate deliverance, that 
even he would raiſe the populace for that purpoſe, 
that | could not be given up to the Pruſſians in leſs 
than a week, the magiſtracy being ſtill undetermin- 
ed, in an affair of ſerious, and he left me ſhedding 
abundance of crocodile tears, like the moſt affecti- 
onate of friends. 

The next night, two magiſtrates, with their poſſe, 
came to my priſon, attended by reſident Reimer, a 
Pruſſian officer and under-ofhcers, and into their 


hands I was delivered. — The pillage inſtantly began; 


Reimer tore off my ring, ſeized my waich, ſnuft- 
box, and. all I had, not ſo much as ſending me a 
coat, or ſhirt, from my effects, after which, they 
put me into a cloſe coach, with three Pruſſians. The 
Dantzic guard accompanied the carriage to the city 
gate, that was opened to let me pals, after which, 
the Dantzic-dragoons eſcorted me as far as Lauen- 
burg, in Pomerania. 

I have forgotten the date of this miſerable day, 
but, to the beſt of my memory, it muſt have been 
in the beginning of June. Thirty Pruſſian huſſars, 
cominanded by a lieutenant, relieved the dragoons, 


at Lauenburg, and thus was I eſcorted, from garriſon 
to garriſon, till I arrived at Berlin. 


Hence, it was evidently falſely affirmed, by the 
magiſtracy of Dantzie, and the conſpirator Abram- 
ſon, who wrote, in his own excuſe, to Vienna, that 


my ſeizure muſt be attributed wholly to my own 


imprudence, and that J had expoſed myſelf to this 
arreſt, by going without the city gates, where | 
was taken and carried off: nor is it leſs aſtoniſhing 
that the court of Vienna ſhould not have demanded 
{.usfaction, for the treachery of the Dantzickers 
towards an Auſtrian officer, I having incontroverti- 
bly proved this treachery, after I had regained my 

| liberty. 


6 


liberty. Abramſon, indeed, they could not puuiſn, 
for, during my impriſonmert, he had quitted the 
Auſtrian for the Pruſhau ſervice, where he had, gra- 
dually, become fo. contemptible that, in the vear 
1764, when was releaſed from my impriſonment, 
he was himſelf impriſoned in the houſe of correcti- 
on; and his wife, lately fo iich, was ebliged to beg 
her bread. Thus have I generally lived to fee the 
fall of my berravers ; and thus have I found that, 
without indulging perſonal revenge, virtue and forti- 
tude muſt at length triumph over the calumniator and 
the deſpot. | 

This truth will be further proved hereafter, nor 
can I behold, unoved, the open ſhame in which 
my perſecutors live, and how they tremble in my 
preſence, their wicked deeds vow being known to 
the world —Nay, monarchs may yet punith their 
perfidy I Yet not fo !—may they rather die in poſ- 
ſellion of wealth they have torn from me ! I only 
with the pity and reſpect of the virtuous and the 
wiſe. 

But though Auſtria has never reiented the af- 
front committed on the perſon of an officer, 1n its 
ſervice, ſtill have I a claim on the city of Dantzic, 


where [ was thus treacheroufly delivered up, for the 


effects] there was robbed of, the amount of which 


is between eleven and twelve thouſand florins. This 


is a caſe too clear to require argument, and the 
publication of this hiſtory will make it known to the 
world. This claim alſo, among others, I leave to 
the children of an uafortunate father. 

Enough of diſgreſſion; let us attend to the remark- 
able events which happened on this diſmal journey 
to Berlin. 1 was eſcorted from garriſon to garri— 
ſon, which were diſtant from each other, two, three, 
or, at moſt, five miles: wherever | came, | tound 
compaſſion and reſpect The detachmeat of huſſars 
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only attended me two days; it conſiſted of twelve 
men, and an officer, who rode with me in the car- 
riage. 

The fourth day I arrived at , where the 
Duke of Wirtemberg, father of the preſent Grand 
Ducheſs of Ruſſia, was commander, and where his 
regiment was in quarters. The Duke converſed 
with me, was much moved, invited me to dine, 
and detained me all the day, where I was not treat- 
ed as a priſoner. I ſo far gained his eſteem that [ 
was allowed to remain there the next day ; the 
chief perſops of the place were aſſembled, A the 
Ducheſs, whom, he had lately married, teſtified 
every mark of pity and efleem. I ſtaid dinner with 
him alſo on the third day, after which, I departed 
in an open carriage, without eſcort, attended only 
by a lieutenant of his regiment. 

| muſt relate this event circumſtantially, for it 
not only proves the juſt and noble character of the 
Duke, but, likewiſe, that there are moments in 
which the brave may appear cowards, the clear- 
ſighted blind, and the wiſe fooliſh ; nay, one might 
almoſt be led to conclude, from this, that my im- 
priſonment, at Magdeburg, was the conſequence of 
predeſtination, ſince I remained rivetted in ſtupor, 


in defpite of ſuggeſtions, forebodings, and favour- 


able opportunities. Who but muſt be afloniſhed, 
having read the daring efforts I made at Glatz, at 
this ſtrange inſenſibility now in the very criſis of 
my fate? l, afterward, was convinced it was the 
intention of the noble-minded Duke that 1 ſhould 
eſcape, and that he muſt have given particular or- 
ders to the ſucceſſive officers. He would, probably, 
have willingly ſubjected himſelf to the reprimands 
of Frederic, if I would have taken to flight. The 
journey, through the places where his regiment 


was ſtationed, continued five days, and I every 


where paſſed the cvenings in the company of the 
officers, 


„ 


officers, the kindneſs of whom was unbounded. I 
ſlept in their quarters without centinel, and travelled 
in their carriages, without other guard than a ſin— 
gle officer in the carriage. In various places the 
high road was not more than two, and ſometimes 
one mile from the froatier-road, therefore nothing 
could have been eafter than to have eſcaped ; yet 
did the ſame Trenck, who, in Glatz, had cut his 
way through thirty men, to obtain his freedom, that 
Trenck, who had never been acquainted with fear, 
now remain four days bewildered, and unable to 
come to any determination. 

In a ſmall garriſon town, I lodged in the houſe 
of a captain of cavalry, and continually was treated 
by him with every mark of friendſhip. After din- 
ner, he road at the head of his ſquadron to water 
the horſe, unſaddled. I remained alone. in the 
houſe, entered the ſtable, ſaw three remaining 
horſcs, with ſaddles and bridles: ia my chamber 
was a ſword, and a pair of piſtols. I had but to 
mount one of the horſes, and fiy at the oppoſite 
gate. I meditated on the project, and almoſt tre- 
ſolved to put it in execution, but preſently became 
undetermined, by ſome fecret impulſe. The cap- 
tain returned ſome time after, and appeared ſur- 
prized to find me ſtill there. The next day, he 
accompanied me alone in his carriage: we came to a 
toieit ; he ſaw ſome champignons, ſtopped, aſked 
me to aliglit, and help to gather them; he ſtrayed 
more thau a hundred paces from me, and gave me 


entire liberty to fly; yet notwithſtanding all this, 1 


voluntarily returned, ſuffering myſelf to be led, like 
a ſheep to the ſlaughter. 

{ was treated ſo well, and eſcorted with ſo much 
negligence, that I fell into a grots error. 
ticy conveyed ime flraigyht to Berlin, I imagined the 
Kiug wiſhed to queitivua me, concerning the plan 
formed for the war, which was then on the point 
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of breaking out. This plan I perfectly knew, the 
ſecret correſpondence of Beſtuchef having all paſſ- 
through my hand. which circumſtance was much 
better known at Berlin than ar Vienna. Confirmed 
in this opinion, and far tr-m imagining the fate 
that awaited me, 1 remained irreſolute, infenſible, 
and blind to danger. Alas, how ſhort was this 
hope]! How quickly was it ſucceeded by deſpair, 
when, after four days march, I quitted the difirit 
under the command of the Duke of Wirtembery, 
and was delivered up to the firſt va rifon of infau— 
try at Coſlin! Ihe laſt of the Wirtemberg officers, 
v hen taking leave of me, appeared to be greatly 
affected; and from this moment, till I came to Ber- 
lin, | was put under a ſtrong eſcort, and the given 
orders were rigorouſly obſerved. N 
Arrived here, I was lodged over the grand guard- 
houſe, with two centinels at my chamber, and one 


at the door. The King was at Potſdam, and here 


1 remained three days; on the third, ſome ſtaff 
officers made their appearance, ſeated themſelves at 
a table, and put the following queſtions to me : 

Firſt, what was my buſineſs at Dantzic ? 

_ Secondly, whether | was acquainted with M. Goltz, 
Pruſſian ambaſſador in Ruſſia ? Fo, 

Thirdly, who was concerned with me in the con- 
ſpiracy at Dantzic ? 

When I perceived their intention, by theſe inter- 
rogations, I abſolntely refuſed to reply, only fay- 
ing J kad been impriuoned, in the fortreſs of Glatz, 
without hearing, or trial, by court-marnal ; that, 
availing myſelf of the laws of nature, I had, by 
my own excritons procured myſelf liberty, and tiat 
{ was now a captain of cavairy m the imperial fer- 
vice; that 1 demanded a legal trial for my firſt un- 
knovi oer ce, after which | eagaged to an{wer all 
interrogatories, and prove my Innocence ; but that, 
at preiciit, being accuicd of new crimes, without a 
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hearing concerning my former puniſhment, the pro- 
cedure was illegal. I was told they had no orders 
concerning this, and I remained dumb to all further 
queſtions. 

They wrote, ſome two hours, God knows what: 
a carriage came up; I was ſtrictly ſearched, to find 
whether I had any weapons : thirteen or fourteen 
ducats, which 1 had concealed were taken from 
me, and I was conducted under a ſtrong eſcort, 
through Spandau to Magdeburg. The officer here 
delivered me up to the captain of the guard at the 
citadel ; the town-major came and brought me to 
the dungeon, expreſsly prepared for me; a ſmall 
picture of the Counteſs of Beſtuchef, ſet with dia- 
monds, which I had kept concealed in my boſom, 
was now taken from me ; the door was ſhut, and 
bere I was left. 

My-dungeon was in a caſemate, the fore part of 
which, fix feet wide, and ten feet long, was divid- 
ed by a party wall. In the inner wall were two 
doors, and a third at the entrance of the caſemate 
 1tfelf. The window in the ſeven feet thick wall, 
was ſo ſituated that, though I had light, I could 
ſee neither heaven nor earth; I could only ſee the 
roof of the magazine ; within and without this 
window were iron bars, and in the ſpace betwen 
an iron grating, ſo cloſe and fo fituated, by the 
riſing of the walls, that it was impoſſible I ſhould 
ice any perſon without the priſon, or that any per- 
ſon ſhould ſee me. On the outſide was a wooden 
paliſadoe, ſix feet from the wall, by which the 
centinels were prevented from conveying any thing 
to me. | had a matraſs, and a bedſtead, but which 
was immoveably ironed to the floor, ſo that it was 
impoſſible 1 ſhould drag it, and ſtand up to the 
window; beſide the door was a ſmall iron ſtove 
and a night table, in like manner fixed to the floor, 

I was not yet put in irons, and my allowance was 
| a pound 
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a pound and a half per day of ammunition bread, 
and a jug of water. 

From my youth | had always had a geo 
appetite, and my bread was ſo monldy I could 
ſcarcely at firſt eat the half of it. This was the 
conſequence of Major Ricding's avarice, who en- 
deavoured to profit even by this, ſo great was the 
number of unfortunate priſoners ; therefore, it is 
impoſſible I ſhould deſcribe to my readers the exceſs 
of tortures that, during eleven months, I felt from 
ravenous hunger. I could, eaſily, every day have 
devoured ſix pounds of bread ; and every twenty - 
four hours after having received, and ſwallowed, 
my {mall portion, I continued as hungry as before I 
began, yet muſt wait another twenty-four hours for 
e new morſe]. How willingly would I have ſigned 
a bill of exchange for a thouſand ducats, on my 
property at Vienna, only to have ſatiated my hun- 
ger on dry bread ! For, ſo extreme was it, that, 
ſcarcely had I dropt into a ſweet ſleep, before 1 
dreamed I was feaſting at ſome table, luxuriouſly 
loaded, where, cating like a glutton, the whole com- 
pany were aſtoniſhed to ſee me, while my imagina- 


tion was heated by the ſenſation of tamine. Awak- 


ened by the pairs of hunger, the diſhes vaniſhed, 
and nothing remained but the reality of my diſtreſs ; 
the cravings of nature were but inflamed, my tor- 
tures prevented ſleep, and, looking into futurity, 
the cruelty of m; fate ſuffered, if poſſible, increaſe, 
trom imagining that the prolongation of panys like 
theſe was inſupportable. God preſerve every honeſt 
man from ſufferings like mine! They were not to be 
endured by the villain moſt obſtinate. Many have 
faſted three days, many have ſuffered want for a 
week, or more, but, certainly, no one, beſides 
myſelf, ever endured it in the ſame excels for eleven 
months. Some have fuppoſed that to eat little might 

A become 
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become habitual, but I have experienced the contra- 
rv. My hunger encreaſed every day, and, of the tri- 
als of fortitude my whole life has afforded, this of 
eleven months, was the molt bitter. 

Petitions, remonſtrances, were of no avail ; the 
anſwer was—** We muſt give no more, ſuch is the 
© king's command.“ The Governor General 
Porck, born the enemy of man, replied, when ! en- 
treated, at leaſt, to have my fill of bread, *©* You 
have feaſted often enough out of the ſervice of 
* plate taken from the king, by Trenck, at the 
* battle of Sorau ; you muſt now eat ammunition 
„ bread in your dirty kennel. Your Empreſs 
© makes no allowance for your maintenance, and 
you are unworthy of the bread you eat, or the 
* trouble taken about you.” Judge, reader, what 
pangs ſuch inſolence, added to ſuch ſufferings, muſt 
inflict, Judge what were my thoughts, foreſceing, 
as I did, an endleſs duration to this impriſonment, 
and theſe torments. 

My three doors were Rope eyer ſhut, and I was 
left to juch meditations as ſuch feelings, and ſuch 
hopes, might inſpire. Daily about noon, once in 
| twenty-four hours, my pittance of bread and water 
was brought. The keys of all the doors were kept 
by the governor : the inner door was not opened, 
but my bread and water were delivered through an 
aperture. The priſon doors were opened only once 
a week, on a Wedneſday, when the governor, and 
town-major, my hole having been firſt cleaned, paid 
their viſit. 

Having remained thus two months, and obſerved 
this method was invariable, I began to execute a 
project I had formed, of the poſſibility of which J 
was convinced. | 

Where the night-table and ſtove ſtood the floor 
was bricked, aad this paving extended to the 31 
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that ſeparated my caſemate from the adjoining one, 
in which was no priſoner. My window was only 
guarded by a ſingle centinel; I therefore, ſoon 
found among thoſe who ſucceſſively relieved guard, 
two kind-hearted fellows, who deſcribed to me the 
fituation of my priſon ; hence I perceived I might 
effect my eſcape, could I but penetrate into the ad- 
joing caſemate, the door of which was not ſhut, 
Provided I had a friend, and a boat waiting for me 
ai the Elbe, or could I ſwim acroſs that river, the con- 


_ fines of Saxony were but a mile diſtant. 


To deſcribe my plan, at length, would lead to 
prolixity, yet, I muſt envmerate ſome of its circum- 
fiances, as it was remarkably intricate, and of gi- 
gantic labour. 

| worked through the iron, eighteen inches long, 
by which the night-table was faſtened, and broke 
off the clinchings of the nails, but preſerved their 
heads, that | might put them again in their places, 
and all might appear ſecure to my weekly viſitors. 
This procured me tools to raiſe up the brick floor, 
under which | found earth. My firſt attempt was to 
work a hole through the wall, ſeven feet thick, be- 
hind, and concealed by, the night-table. The firſt 
layer was of brick J afterwards. came to large 
tewn ſtones. I endeavoured, accurately, to num- 
ber and remember the bricks, both of the flooring 
and the wall, fo that [ might replace them, and alt 
might appear ſafe. This having accompliſhed, I 
proceeded. | 
The day preceding viſitation all was carefully re- 
placed, and the intervening mortar as carefully pre- 
terved ; the whole had, probably, been white-waſh- 
ed a hundred times; and, that I might fill up all re- 
maining interſtices, I pounded the white ſtuff this 
afforded, wetted it, made a bruth of my hair, then 
applied this plaiſter, waſhed it over, that the colour 

| might 


($08 } 
might be uniform, and, afterward, ſtripped myſelf, 
and fat, with my naked body againſt the place, by 
the heat of which it was dried. 

While latouring, I placed the ſtones: and bricks 
upon the bedſtead, and, had they taken the precau- 
tion to come at any other time in the week, the ſta- 
ted Wedneſday excepted, I had, inevitably, been diſ- 
covered; but, as no ſuch ill accident befel me. in 


ſix months my Herculean labours gave me a proſpect 
of ſucceſs. | 


Means were to be found to remove the rubbiſh. 


from my priſon ; all of which, in a wall ſo thick, 
it was impoſſible to replace : mortar and ſtone 
could not be removed. I therefore, took the earth, 
ſcattered it about my chamber, and ground it under 
my feet the whole day, till I had reduced it to duſt ; 
this duſt | ſtrewed in the aperture of my window, 
making uſe of th= looſened night-table to ſtand upon. 
tied ſplinters from my bedſtead together, with the 
ravelled yarn of an old ſtocking, and to this affixed 
a tuft of my hair. I worked a large hole under the 
middle grating, which could not be ſeen when ſtand- 
ing on the ground, and through this I puſhed my 


duſt with the tool I had prepared to the outer win- 


dow, then, waiting till the wind ſhould happen to 
riſe, during the night I bruſhed it away, it was 
blown off, and no appearance remained on the out- 
fide. By this ſingle expedient I rid myſelf of at 
leaſt three hundred weight of earth, and thus 
made room to continue my labours : yet, this be- 


ing ſtill inſufficient, I had recourſe to another arti- 


fice, which was, to knead up the earth in the form 
of ſauſages, to reſembie the human faces : theſe 
I dricd, and, when the priſoner came to clean my 
dungeon, haſtily toſled them into the night table, 
and thus diſcncumbered myſelf of a pound or two 
more of earth each week. I, further, made little 
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balls, and, when the centinel was walking, blew 
them through a paper tube, out of the window. In- 
to the empty ſpace I put my mortar and ſtones, and 
worked on ſucceſsfully. 

cannot, however, deſcribe my difficulties, after 
having penetrated about two feet into the hewn 
ſtone. y tools were the irons I had dug out, 
which faſtened my bedſtead and night table. A 
compaſſionate ſoldier, alſo, gave me an old iron ram- 
rod, and a ſoldier's ſheath-knite, which did me excel- 
lent ſervice, more eſpecially, the latter, as I ſhall, 
preſently, more fully ſhew. With theſe, too, I cut 
iplinters from my bedſtead, which aided me to pick 
the mortar trom the interſtices of the ſtone : yet the 
labour of penetrating through this ſeven-feet wall 
vas incredible : the building was ancient, and the 
mortar occaſionally, quite petrified, ſo that the 
whole ſtone was obliged to be reduced to duſt. At- 
ter continuing my. work, unremittingly, for fix 
months, I at length, approached the accompliſh- - 
ment of my hopes, as I knew, by coming to the fac- 
ing of brick, which, now, was only between me and 
the adjoining caſcmate. 

Mcantime I found opportunity to ſpeak to ſome 
of the ceutinels, among whom was an old grenadier 
calied Gefhardt, whom 1 here name, becaule he diſ- 
play ed quallties of the greateſt, and moſt noble kind. 
From him J learned the preciſe ſituation of my pri- 
on, and every Circuniſtance that might beſt conduce 
to my eſcape. | 

Nothing was wanting but money to buy a boat, 
and, croliung the Elbe with Gef hardt, to take refuge 
in Saxony. By Gefthardis means I became ac- 
quaimed with a kind-hearted girl, a Jewels, and a na- 
tive of Deſlau, Either Hey mannia by name, and 
whoſe father had been ten years in priſon. This 
good, compaſſionate maiden, hom I had never ſcen, 
von over two other grenadiers, who gave her an op- 

portunity 
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portunity of ſpeaking to me every time they ſtood 
centinel. By tving my ſplinters together, I made a 
ſtick long enough to reach beyond the paliſadoes that 
were before my window, and thus obtained paper, 
another knife, and a file. 

I, now, wrote to my ſiſter, the wife of the before 
mentioned only ſon of General Waldow, deſcribed 
my ſituation, and intreated her to remit three hun- 
dred rix-dollars to the ſeweſs, hoping by this means, 
might eſcape from my priſon. | wrote another af- 
fecting letter to Count Puebla, the Auſtrian ambal- 
ſador, at Berlin, in which was incloſed a draft, for a 
thouſand florins, on my effects at Vienna, deſiring him 
to remit theſe to the Jewels, having promiſed her that 
ſum, asa reward for her fidelity. She was to bring 
the three hundred rix-dollars my ſiſter ſhould ſend to 
me, and take meaſures, with the grenadiers, to facili- 
tate my flight, which nothing ſeemed able to prevent, 
| having the power either to break into the caſemate, 
or, aided by the grenadiers and the Jewels, to cut 
the locks from the doors, and, that wav, eſcape trom 
my dungeon. The letters were open, I being oblig- 
ed to roll them round the ſtick to convey them to 
Eſther. 5 

The faithful girl ſtraightway proceeded to Berlin, 
where ſhe arrived ſafe, and, immediately, ſpoke to 
Count Puebla. The Count gave her thEkindeſt re- 
ception, received the letter cf exchange, and bade 
her go and ſpeak to Weingarten, the ſecretary ot the 
embaſſy, and act entirely as he ſhould direct. She 
was received by Weingarten in the moſt friendly 
manner, who, by his queſtions drew from her the 
whole ſecret, and cur intended plan of flight, aided 
by the two grenadiers, and, alfo, that ſhe had a letter 
for my ſiſter, which ſhe muſt carry to Hammer, 
near Cuſtrin. He aſked to ſee this letter and read it, 
told her to proceed on her journey, gave her two 
ducats to bear her expenccs, ordered her to come 

| tO 
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to him on her return, ſaid that, during this interval, 
he would endeavour to obtain her tie: thouſand flo- 
rins for my draft, and would then give her further 
inſtructions 
Eſther, cheerfully, departed for Hammer, where 
my ſiſter, then a widow, and no longer, as in 1746, 
in dread of her huſband, joyful to hear I was till 
living, immediately gave her the three hundred rix- 
dollars, exhorting her to exert every poſſible means 
to obtain my deliverance, Eſther haſtened back, 
with the letter from my ſiſter to me to Berlin, and 
told all that had paſſed to Weingarten, who read the 
letter, and enquired the names of the two grenadiers. 
He told her the thouſand florins, from Vienna, 
were not yet come, but gave her twelve ducats, bade 
her haſten back to Magdeburg, to carry me all this 
good news, and then to retuin to Berlin, where he 
would pay her the thouſand florins. Eſther came to 
Magdebug, went, immediately, to the citadel, and, 
moſt luckily met with the wife of one of the grenadiers, 
who told her that her huſband and his comrade had 
been taken and put in irons the day before. Efther 
had quickneſs of perception, and ſuſpected we had 
been betrayed : ſhe, therefore, inſtantly again began 
her travels, and happily came ſafe to Defſau. 
Here 1 muſt interrupt my narrative, that I may ex- 
plain this infernal enigma to my readers, an account 
of which | received, after I had obtained my freedom, 
and ſtill poſſeſs, in the hand-writing of the jewels. 
Weingarten, as was afterwards diſcovered, was a trai- 
tor, aud too much truſted by Count Puebla, he being 
a ſpy in the pay of Pruſſia, and who had revealed to 
the court of Berlin, not only the ſecrets of the Impe- 
rial embaſſy, but alſo the plan of the whole projected 
war. Por this reaſon, he afterward, when the war 
broke out, remained at Berlin, in the Pruſſian ſervice. 
His reaſon for betraying me was that he might ſecure 
the thouſand florins, which I had drawn for on 
= 88 Vienna; 
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Vienna ; for the receipt of the 24th of May, 1755, 
atteſts that the ſum was paid. by the adminiſtrators of 
my effects, to Count Puebla, and has ſince been 
brought to an account; nor can I believe that Weingar- 
ten did not appropriate this ſum to himſelf, ſince I 
cannot be perſuaded the embaſſador would commit 
ſuch an action, although the receipt is in his hand- 
writing, as may eaſily be demonſtrated, it being 
now in my poſleſſhon. Thus did Weingarten, that 
he might detain a thouſand florins, with .impunity, 
bring new evils upon me, and upon my ſiſter, which 
occaſioned her premature death ; cauſed one grena- 
dier to run the gauntlet, three ſucceſſive days, and 
another to be hung. 

Eſther alone eſcaped, and, ſince, gave me an elu- 
cidation of the whole affair The report at Magde- 
burg was that a Jeweſs had obtained money from 
my lifter, and bribed two grenadiers, and that one 
of theſe had truſted and been betrayed by his com- 
rade. Indeed, what other ſtory could be told at 
Magdeburg, or could it be known I had been betray- 
ed to the Prufſian miniſtry by the Imperial ſecretary ? 
The truth, however, is as J have ſtated; my account 
book exiſts, and the ſeweſs is ſtill alive. 

Her poor impriſoned father was puniſhed with 
more than a hundred blows, to make him declare 
whether his daughter had intruſted him with the plot, 
or if he knew whether ſhe was fled, and miſerably 
died in fetters. Such was the miſchief occaſiuned 
by a raſcal ! And who might be blamed but the im- 
prudent Count Puebla? 

In the year 1766, the Jeweſs demanded of me 
a thouſand florins ; and 1 wrote to Count Puebla, 


that, having his receipt for the ſum, which never 


had been repaid, 1 begged it might be reſtored. He 
received my agent with rudeneſs, returned no anſwer, 
and ſeemed to trouble himſelf little concerning my 


loſs. Whether the heirs of the count be, or be. 


not, 
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not, indebted to me theſe thouſand florins, and the 
intereſt, I leave the world to determine. Thrice 
have I been betrayed at Vienna, and ſold to Berlin, 
like Joſeph to the Egyptians. My hiſtory proves 
the origin of my misfortunes was the perſuaſion that 
reſidents, envoys, and ambaſſadors, muſt be men of 
known worth and honeſty, and not the vileſt of raſ- 
cals and miſcreants. But, alas! the effects and money 
they have robbed me of have never been reſtored ; 
and, for the miſeries they have: brought upon me, 
they could not be recompenſed by the wealth of any 
or all the monarchs on earth. Eftates they may, 
but truth they cannot, confiſcate ; and of the villainy 
of Abramſon and Weingarten, I have documents 
and proofs that no court of juſtice could diſannul.— 
Stop, reader, if thou haſt a heart, and in that heart 
compaſhon ! Stop, and imagine what my ſenſations 
are, while I remembher, and recount, a part only of the 
injuſtice that has been done me, a part only of the 
tyranny I have endured ! By the laſt act of treachery, 
of Weingarten, was I held in chains, the moſt hor- 
rible, for nine ſucceeding years! By him, was an in- 
nocent man brought to the gallows ! By him, too, 
my ſiſter, my beloved, my unfortunate fiſter, was 
obliged to build a dungeon for me, at her own ex- 
pence ! Beſide being amerced in a fine, the extent 
of which I never could learn, her goods were plun- 
dered, her eſtates made a deſert, her children fell in- 
to extreme poverty, and ſhe, herſelf, expired in her 
thirty-third year, the victim of cruelty, perſecution, 
her brother's misfortunes, and the treachery of the 
Imperial embaſſy! | 
Bleſſed ſhade of a beloved ſiſter The ſacrifice of 
my adverſe and dreadful fate! Thee could | never 
avenge ! Thee could the blood'of Weingarten never 
appeaſe ! No aſylum, however ſacred, ſhould have 
ſecured him, had he not fought that laſt of aſylums 
for human wickedneſs and human woes, the grave 
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To thee do I dedicate theſe few pages, a tribute of 
thankfulneſs; and, if future rewards there are, may 
the brighteſt of theſe rewards be thine! For us, nor 
for ours, may rewards be expected from monarchs 
who in apathy have beheld our mortal tufferings. 


Ret, noble ſoul, murdered, though thou wert, by the 


enemies of thy brother! Again my blood boils, a- 
Zain the tears roll down my checks, when I remem- 
ber thee, thy ſufferings in my cauſe, and thy untime- 
ly end! I knew it not—l ſought to thank thee—l 
found thee in the grave—lI would have made retri- 
bution to my child, but unjuſt, iron-hearted prin- 


ces had deprived me ot the power.--Can the virtu- 


ous heart conceive affliction more cruel? My own 
ils I would have endured with magnanimity; but 
thine are wrongs I have neither the power to forget 
nor heal. 
Enough of this. 
The worthy emperor, Francis I. ſhed tears, when 
I afterward had the honour of relating to him, in 
perſon, my paſt miſeries; 1 beheld them flow, and 
gratitude threw me at his feet. His emotion was ſo 
great, he tore himſelf away! 1 left the wary with 
all the enthuſiaſm of ſoul which ſuch a ſcene muſt 
inſpite. 
le, probably, would have done more than pitied 
me, but his death ſoon followed. I relate this inci- 
dent to Convince poſterity Francis I. poſſeſſed a heart 
worthy an emperor, worthy of a man In the knows 
ledge 1 have had of monarchs, he ſtands alone. Fre- 
deric and Thereſa both died without doing me jui- 
tice; I am now too 014, too proud, have too much 
apathy ; to expect it from their ſuccellors. Petition 
{ will not, knowing my rights; and juſtice from 
courts of law, however evident my claims, were, in 
theſe courts, vain indeed to exped—Lawyers and 
advocates I know but too well, and an army to ſup- 


ort my rights 1 have not. 
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What heart that can feel but will pardon me theſe 
digreſſions! At the exact and ſimple recital of facts 
like theſe, the whole man muſt be rouſed, and the 
philoſopher himſelf ſhudder, 

Once more: - I heard nothing of what had hap- 
pened for fome days; at length, however, it was the 
honeſt Gef hardt's turn to mount guard; but, the 
poſt being doubled, and two additional grenadiers 
placed before my door, explanation was exceedingly 
difficult. He, however, in ſpite of precaution, found 
means to inform me what had happened to his two 
unfortunate comrades. 

The King came to a review at Magdeburg, when 
he viſited the Sar-Fort, and commanded a new 
cell to be immediately made, preſcribing himſelf the 
kind of irons by which 1 was to be ſccured. The 
honeſt Get hardt heard the officer ſay this cell was 
meant for me; gave me notice of it, but aſſured me 
it could not be ready in leſs than a month. I, there- 
fore, determined, as ſoon as poſſible, to complete 
my breach in the wall, and eſcape, without the aid 
of any one. The thing was poſſible; for I hal 
twiſted the hair of my matraſs into a rope, which [ 
meant to tie to a cannon, and deſcend the rampart, 
after which I might ſwim acroſs the Elbe, gain the 
Saxon frontiers, and thus ſafely eſcape. 

On the 26th of May I had determined to break in- 
to the next caſemate; but, when 1 came to work at 
the bricks, 1 found them ſo hard, and ſtrongly ce- 
mented, that I was obliged to defer the labour to 
the following day. 1 left off, weary and ſpent, at 
day break, and, ſhould any one enter my dyngeon 
they muſt infallibly diſcover the breach. How dread- 
ful is the deſtiny by which, through life, I have 
been perſecuted, and u hich has continually plunged 
me headlong into calamity, when I 1magined hap- 
pincſs was at hand! 


The 
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The 27th of May was a cruel day in the hiſtory 
of my lite. My cell in the Star-Fort had been finiſh- 
ed ſooner than Get hardt had ſuppoſed; and, at 
night, when I'was preparing to fly, I heard a carri- 
age ſtop before my priſon. Oh, God! what was 
my terror, what vere the horrors of this moment of 
deſpair! The locks and bolts refounded, the doors 
flew open, and the laſt of my poor remaining re- 
ſources was to conceal my knife. The town-major, 
the major of the day, and a captain entered; I ſaw 
them by the light of their two lanterns. The only 
words they ſpoke were, * dreſs yourſelf ;” which 
was immediately done, I fill wore the uniform of 
the reziment of Cordova. Irons were given me, 
which I was obliged myſelf to faſten to my wriſts and 
ancles: the town-major tied a bandage over my 
eyes, and taking me under the arm, they thus con- 
ducted me to the carriage, It was neceſſary to paſs 
through the city to arrive at the Star-Fort: all was 
ſilent, except the noiſe of the eſcort; but, when we 
entered Magdeburgh, 1 heard the people running, 
who were crowding together, to obtain a ſight of 
me. Their curioſity was raiſed, by the report that 
I was going to be beheaded. That I was executed, 
on this occaſion, in the Star-Fort, after having been 
conducted blind- fold through the city, has ſince been 
both affirmed and written, and the officers had then 
orders to propagate this error, tliat the world might 
remain in utter ignorance concerning me. I, in- 
deed, knew otherwiſe, though I affected not to have 
this knowledge ; and, as 1 was not gagged, I be- 
haved as if 1 expectcd death ;—reproached my con- 
ductors in language that even made them ſhudder, 
and painted their King in his true colours, as one 
who, unheard, had condemned an ithocent ſubject 
by a deſpotic exertion of power. . 

My fortitude was admired, at the moment when 
it was ſuppoſed 1 6 leading to executi- 
| M 2 on. 
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on. No one replied, but their ſighs intimated their 
compaſſion : certain it is, few Pruſſians willingly ex- 
N ecute ſuch commands. The carriage, at length, 
1 ſtoppe, and I was brought into my new cell. The 
4 bandage was taken from my eyes. The dungeon 
was lighted by a few torches. God of heaven! 
what were my feelings. when I beheld the whole 
floor covered with chains, a fire-pan, and two grim 
men ſtanding with their ſmith-hammers ! 


* * * * * * * * * 


To work went theſe engines of deſpotiſm !—Enor- 
mous chains were fixed to my ancle at one end, and 
at the other to a ring which was incorporated in the 
wall. This ring was three feet from the ground, and 
only allowed me to move about two or three feet to 
the right and left. They next rivetted another huge 
iron ring, of a hand's breadth, round my naked bo- 
dy, to which hung a chain, fixed into an iron bar, 
as thick as a man's arm. This bar was two feet in 
length, and at each end of it was a handcuff. The 
iron collar round my neck was not added till the year 
1756. f 

* * * * * * * * * 


No ſoul bade me good-night.— All retired in dread- 
ful ſilence and I heard the horrible grating of four 
ood, that were ſucceſſively locked and bolted upon 
me! 

Thus does man act by his fellow, knowing him to 
be innocent, having received the commands of ano- 
ther man ſo to act. 3 
Oh God! thou, alone, knoweſt how my heart, 
void as it was of guilt, beat at this moment. There 
lat I, deſtiute, alone, in thick darkneſs, upon the 
bare earth, with a weight of fetters inſupportable to 
nature, thanking thee that theſe cruel men had not 


diſcovered my knife, by which my miſeries might 
yet find an end. Death is a laſt, certain retuge, that 
can, 


6 


can, indeed, bid defiance to the rage of tyranny. 
What ſhall I ſay ? How ſhall I make the reader feel 
as I then felt? How deſcribe my deſpondency, and 
yet account for that latent impulſe that withheld my 
hand on this fatal, this miſerable night? 
This miſery, I foreſaw, was not of ſhort duration: 
] had heard of the wars that were latcly broken out 
between Auſtria and Pruſſia. Patience to wait their 
termination, amid ſufferings and wretchedneſs, ſuch 
as mine, appeared impoſſible, and freedom even then 
was doubtful. Sad experience had I had of Vienna, 
and well | knew thoſe, who had deſpoiled me of my 
property, moſt anxiouſly would endeavour to pre- 
vent my return.—Such were my meditations! Such 
my night thoughts! Day at length returned—But 
where was its ſplendor ? Fled—l beheld it not—Yet 
was its glimmering obſcurity ſufficient to ſhew me 
what was my dungeon. 3 

In breadth it was about eight feet; in length, ten. 
Near me once more ſtood a night table; in a cor- 
ner was a ſeat, four bricks broad, on which [I 
might fit, and recline againſt the wall. Oppoſite 
the ring to which I was faſtened, the light was ad- 
mitted through a ſemicircular aperture, one foot 
high, and two in diameter. This aperture aſcend- 
ed to the centre of the wall, which was ſix feet 


thick, and at this central part was a cloſe iron grat- 


ing, from which, outward, the aperture deſcended, 
and its two extremities were again ſecured by ſtrong 
iron bars. My dungeon was built in the ditch of 
the fortification, and the aperture, by which the 
light entered, was ſo covered by the wall of the 
rampart that, inſtead of finding immediate patllage, 
the light only gained admiſſion by reflection. This, 
confidering the ſmalineſs of the aper:ure, and the 
impediinents of grating and iron bars, muſt needs 
make the obſcurity great, yet my eyes, in time, 
became ſo accuſtomed to this glimmering that - 
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could fee a mouſe run, In winter, however; when 
the ſun did not ſhine into the ditch. it was eternal 
night with me. Between the bars and the grating 
was a glaſs window, with a ſmall central ent 
which might be opened to admit air. My night- 
table was daily removed, and beſide, me ſtood a jug 
of water. The name of RE N CK was built in 
the wall, in red brick, aud under my feet was a 
tombſtone, with the name of TRENCR alſo cut on 
it, and carved with a death's head. The doors to 
my dungeon were doubled, of oak, two inches 
thick: without theſe was an open ſpace or front 
cell, in which was a window, and this ſpace was, 
I:;kewiſe, ſhut in by double doors. The ditch, in 
which this dreadful den was built, was incloſed on 
both ſides by palliſadoes, twelve feet high, the key 
of the door of which was entruſted to the officer of 
the guard, it being the King's intention to prevent 
all poſſibility of ſpeech or communication with the 
centinels. The only motion 1 had the power to 
make was that of jumping upward, of ſwinging my 
arms, to procure myſelf warmth. When more ac- 
cuſtomed to theſe fetters, | was, likewiſe, capable 
of moving from fide to fide, about four feet, but 
this pained my ſhin bones. 

The cell had been finiſhed with lime and plaiſter 
but eleven days, and every budy ſuppoſed it would 
be impoſſible I ſhould exiſt in theſe damps above a 
fortnight. I remained ſix months continually im- 
merſcd in water, that trickled upon me from the 
thick arches under which i was; and I can ſafely 
effirm that, for the firſt three months, I was never 
dry; yet did 1 continue in health. I was viſited 
daily, at noon, after relieving guard, and the doors 
were then obliged to be left open for ſome minutes, 
otherwiſe the dampneſs of the air put out their 
candles. * bh 
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This was my ſituation, and here I fat, deſtitute 
of friend, helpleſsly wretched, preyed on by all the 
torture of thought, that continually ſuggeſted the 
moſt gloomy, the moſt dreadful of images. My 
heart was not yet wholly turned to ſtone, my 
fortitude was ſunken to deſpondency ; my dun- 
geon was the very caye of deſpair ; yet was my 
arm reſtrained, yet was this exceſs of miſery en- 
dured. | 

How, then, may hope be wholly eradicated from 
the heart of man! My fortitude, after ſome time, 
began to revive ; I glowed with the deſire of con- 
vincing the world I was capable of ſuffering what 
man had never ſuffered before, perhaps of at laſt, 
emerging from this load of wretchedneſs, trium- 
phant over my enemies. So long, and ardently, 
did my fancy dwell on this picture that my mind, at 
length, acquired a heroiſm, which Socrates himſelf 
certainly never poſſeſſed. Age had benumbed his 
ſenſe of pleaſure, and he drank the poiſonous 
draught, with cool indifference; I was young, 
inured to high hopes, yet now beholding deliver- 
ance impoſſible, or at an immenſe, a dreadful diſ- 
tance. Such, too, were the ſufferings of ſoul, and 
body, I could not hope they might be ſupported and 
live, Pf | * 

About noon my den was opened. Sorrow and 
compaſſion were painted on the countenances of my 
keepers. No one ſpoke. No one bade me good- 
morrow. Dreadful, indeed was their arrival, for, 
unacculiomed to the monſtrous bolts and bars, 
they were kept reſcunding for a full half hour, be- 
fore ſuch ſoul-chilling, ſuch hope-murderiag, impe- 
diments were removed. It was the voice or tyran- 
ny that thundered ! 

My night-table was taken out, a _camp-bed, ma- 
traſs, and blankets, were brought me; a jug of 
water ſet down, and, beſide it, an ammunition loaf 
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of ſix pounds weight. That you no more may 
« complain of hunger,“ ſaid the town major, 
you ſhall have as much bread as you can eat.“ Ihe 
door was ſhut, and I again left to my thoughts. 
What a firanve thing is that called hapniveſs ! 
How ſhall | expreſs mv extreme joy, when, after 
eleven months of intolerable hunger, I was again 
indulged with a full feat of coarſe ammunition 
bread ? The fond lover never ruſhed more eagerly 
to the arms of his expecting bride ; the famiſhed 
tiger more ravenouſ]y on his prev, than I upon this 
loaf : I eat, refe!, ſurveyed the precious morlel, 
eat again, and abſolutely ſhed tears of pleaſure 
Breaking bit after bit, I had, by evening devoured all 
my loaf. | 
Oh Nature! what delight haſt thou combined 
with the gratification of thy wants! Remember 
this ye who gorge, ye who rack invention to ex- 
cite appetite, and which yet you cannot procure ; 
remember how ſimple are the means that will give 
a cruſt of mouldy bread a flavour more exquiſite 
than all the ſpices of the Eaſt, or all the profuſion 
of land or ſea : remember this, grow hungry, and 
indulge your ſenſuality. 
Alas my enjoyment was of ſhort duration. I 
ſoon found that excels is followed by pain and re- 
pentanee. My faſting had weakened digeſtion, and 
rendered it inactive. My body ſwelled, my water- 
Jug was emptied, cramps, chelics, and, at length, 
inordinate thirſt racked me all the night. | began 
to pour curſes on thoſe who ſeemed to refine on 
torture, and, after ſtarving . me ſo long, to invite 
me to gluttony. Could I not have reclined on my 
bed, I ſhould, indeed, have been driven this night 
to deſperation: yet, even this was but a partial re- 
lief, for, not accuſtomed to my enormous fetters, 
I could not extend myſelf in them in the ſame 
manner I was afterward taught to do by habit, 1 
dragged 


os. 


dragged them, however, ſo together as to enable 
me to fit down on the bare matraſs. This, of all 
my nights of ſuffering, ſtands foremoſt. When 
they opened my dungeon, next day, they found 
me in a truly pitiable ſituation, wondered at my ap- 
pctite, brought me another loaf ; I refuſed to ac- 
cept it, believing I never more ſhould have occaſi- 
on for bread : they, however, left me one, gave 
me water, ſhrugged up their ſhoulders, wiſked me 
farewell, as, according to all appearance, they ne- 
ver expected to find me alive, and ſhut all the doors, 
without aſkiag whether I wiſhed or needed farther aſ- 
ſiſtance: Y | 
Three days had paſſed before I could again eat 
a morſel of bread, and my mind, brave in health, 
now, in a ſick body, became puſillanimous, ſo that 
I determined on death. The trons, every where 
round my body, and their weight were inſupporta- 
ble; nor could I imagine it was poſſible I ſhould 
habituate myſelf to them, or endure them long 
enough to expect deliverance. Peace was a very 
diſtant proſpet. The King had commanded that 
ſuch a priſon ſhould be built as ſhould exclude all 
neceſſity of a centinel, in order that I might not 
converſe with and ſeduce them from their duty ; 
and, in the firſt days of deſpair, deliverance ap- 
peared impoſſible; and the ftetiers, the war, the pain 
I felt, the place, the length of time, cach circum- 
ſtance ſeemed equally impoſſible to ſupport, A 
thouſand reaſons convinced me it was necellary to 
end my ſufferings. I ſhall not enter into theological 
diſputes ; let thoſe who blame me imagine them- 
ſelves in my ſituation; or rather, let them firit ac- 
tually endure my miſcries, and, then, let them rea- 
ſon. I had, often, braved death in proſperity, and, 
at this moment, it ſeemed a bleſſing. 
Full of theſe meditations, . every minute's pa- 
tieuce appeared abſurdity, and reſolution meanneſs 
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of ſoul, yet I wiſhed my mind ſhould be ſatisfied 
that reaſon, and not raſhneſs, had induced the act. 
] therefore, determined, that I might examine the 


| i coolly, to wait a week longer, and die on 


te fourth of July. In the meantime I revolved in 
my mind what poſſible means there were of eſcape, 
not ſearing, naked and chained, to ruſh and expire 
on the bayone's of the enemies. 

The next day I obſerved, as the four doors were 
opcned, that they were only of wood, therefore, 
queſtioned whether I might not even cut off the 
lacks with the knife that I had fo fortunately con- 
ce led; and, ſhould this and every means fail, 
thea would be the time to die. I likewiſe, deter- 
mined to make an attempt even to free myſelf of 
my chains. I, happily, forced my right hand 
through the hand- cuff, though the blood trickled 
from my nails. My attempts on the left were long 
ineffectual : but, by rubbing with a brick, which 1 
got from my ſeat, on the rivet that had been negli- 


gently cloſed I effeRel this alſo. 


The chain was faſtened to the rim round my 
body, by a hook, one end of which was not inſert- 
ed in the rim, therefore, by ſetting my foot againſt 
the wall, I had ſtrength enough ſo far to bend this 
hook back, and open it, as to force out the link of 
the chain. The remaining difficulty was the chain 
that attached my foot to the wall : the links of this 
chain | took, doubled, twiſted, and wrenched, till, 
at length, nature having beſtowed on me great 


firengih, I made a deſperate effort, ſprang forcibly 


up, ard two links at once flew off, 

For:unate, indeed, did I think myſelf; I haſten- 
ed to the door, groped in the dark to find the 
cliachings of the nails by which the lock was faſten- 
ed, and diſcovered no very large piece of wood need 
be cut. Immediately I went to work with my knife, 


and 
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and cut through the oak door, to find its thikneſs, V 
which proved to be only one inch, therefore, was it 9 
poſſible to open all the four doors in four and twenty 9 
hours. | 9 
Again hope revived in my heart. To prevent 1 
detection I baſtened to put on my chains; but, oh os 


God ! what difficulties had I to ſurmount !—After 
much groping about, I, at length found the link "| 
that had flown off; this I hid. It had been my —_ 
good fortune, hitherto, to eſcape examination, as i 
the poſſibility of ridding myſelf of ſuch chains was = 
in no wiſe ſuſpected. The ſeparated links I tied to- 
gether with my hair ribbon ; but, when I again en- 
deavoured to force my hand into the ring, it was fo 
{ſwelled that every effort was fruitleſs. The whole A 
night was employed upon the rivet, but all labour, * 
was in vain. x 
Noon was the hour of viſitation, and neceſſity and i 
danger again obliged me to attempt forcing mp 
hand in, which, at length, after excruciating tor-= b 
ture, I effected. My viſitors came, and every thing 1 
had the appearance of order. I found, it, however, "| 
impoſſible to force out my right hand while it conti- 2 
nued ſwelled 9 
I, therefore, remained quiet till the day fix- 5 
ed, and, on the determined fourth of July, imme- * 
diately as my viſitors had cloſed the doors upon me, 
| diſincumbered myſelf of my irons, took my knife, 
and began my Herculean labour on the door. The 
firſt of the donble doors that opened inwards was 
conquered in leſs than an hour; the other was a 
very different taſk. The lock was ſoon cut round, 
but it opened outwards ; there were, therefore, no 
other means left, but to cut the whole door away 
above the bar 
This inceſſant and incredible labour made poſh- 
ble, though it was the more difficult, as every thing 
was 
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was to be done by feeling, I being totally in the 
Cark ; the ſweat dropt, or, rather, flowed from 
my body; my fingers were clotted in my own 
blood, and my lacerated hands were one continued 
wourd. BY. 
Day-light appeared, I clambered over the door 
that was half cut away, and got up to the window 
in the ſpace or cell that was between the double 
docrs, as before deſcribed. Here I ſaw my dun- 
geon was in the ditch of the firſt ramprt: before me 
} beheld the road from the rampart, the guard but 
fifty paces diſtant, and the high paliſadoes that 
were in the ditch, and muſt be ſcaled before I 
could reach the rampart. Hope grew fironger ; 
my efforts were redoubled. The firſt of the next 
double doors was attacked, which, likewiſe, open- 
ed inward, and was ſoon conquered. The ſun ſet 
before 1 had ended this, and the fourth was to be 
cut away, as the ſecond had been. My ſtrength 
failed ; both my hands were raw : I reſted a while, 


began again, and had made a cut of a foot long, 


when my knife ſnapt, and the broken blade dropt to 
the ground. 


EP SY VS SYS Y-- VS: 


God of omnipotence! what was I at this mo- 
ment! Was there, God of mercies ! was there ever 
creature of thine more juſtified than J in deſpair ? 
1e moon ſhone cicar ; I caſt a wild diſtracted 
look up to Heaven, fell on my knees, and, in the 


agony of my tcul, fought comfort; but no comfort 


could be found, nor Religion nor Philoſophy had 
any to give curſed not Providence, I feared 
not annihilation, I dared not Almighty vengeance ; 
God the creator was the ditpoſer of my fate; and, 


it he heaped afflictions upon me he had not given 


me ſtrength to ſupport, his juſtice would not there- 
fore, puniſh me. To him the judge of the quick 
| aud 
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and dead, I committed my ſoul, ſeized the brokn 
knife; gaſhed through the veins of my left arm and 
foot, fat myſelf tranquilly down, and ſaw the blood 
flow. Nature, overpowered, fainted, and I know 
not how long I remained ſlumbering in this ſtate.— 
Suddenly I heard my own name, awoke, and again 
heard the words Baron Trenck ! My anſwer was, 
who calls ?—And who indeed was it—who but my 
honeſt grenadier Gefthardt--my former faithful friend 
in the citadel, The good, the kind fellow had 
got upon the rampart, that he might comfort me. 

* How do you do?” ſaid Gefthardt 
tering in my blood,” anſwered I ; * to-morrow 
you will find me dead. Why ſhould you die?“ 
replied he. It is much eaſier for you to eſcape 
here than from the citadel. Here is no centinel, 
* and I ſhall ſoon find means to provide you with 
tools: if you can only break out, leave the reſt 
* tome. As often as I am on guard I will ſeek op- 
e portunity to ſpeak to you. In the whole Star- 
Fort there are but two centinels ? the one at the 
entrance, and the other at the guard-houſe.—— 
Do not deſpair, God will ſuccour you; truſt to 
e me. — The good man's kindneſs and diſ- 
courſe revived my hopes : I ſaw the poſſibility of an 
eſcape. A ſecret joy diffuſed itſelf through my ſoul 
I. immediately, tore my ſhirt, bound up my 
wounds, and waited the approach of day; and the 
ſun, ſoon after, ſhone through the window, to me, 
with unaccuſtomed brightneſs. 

Let the reader judge how far it was chance, how 
ſar the effect of divine providence, that in this dread- 
tul hour my heart again received hope. Who was 
it ſent the honeſt Gethardt, at ſuch a moment, to my 
priſon ? For, had it not been for him, I had, certain- 
ly, when ] awoke from my ſlumbers, cut more effec- 
tually through my arterics. 
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Till noon I had time to conſider what might far- 
ther be done: yet, what could be done, what ex- 
peed, but that I ſhould now be much more crnelly 
treated, and even inſupportably ironed than before ; 
finding as they muſt, the doors cut through, and my 
fetters ſhaken off ? | 
After mature conſideration, I, therefore, made 
the following reſolution, which ſucceeded happily, 
and even beyond my hopes. Before I proceed, how- 
ever, I will ſpeak a few words concerning my then 
ſituation. It is impoſſible to deſcribe how much | 
was exhauſted. The priſon ſwam with blood, and, 
certainly, but little was left in my body. Wich 
painful wounds, ſwelled and torn hands, I there 
ſtood ſhirtleſs, felt an inclination to ſleep almoſt ir- 
reſiſtible, and ſcarcely had ſtrength to keep my legs, 
yet was I obliged to rouſe myſelf, that I might ex- 
ecute my plan. | 
With the bar that ſeparated my hands T looſened 
the bricks of my feat, which being newly laid, was 
caſily done, and heaped them up in the middle of 
my priſon, The inner door was quite open, and 
with my chains I ſo barricadoed the upper balf of the 
ſecond as to prevent anyone climbing over it. When 
noon came, and the firſt of the doors was unlocked, 
all were aſtoniſhed to find the ſecond open, There 
1 flood, a deſperate man beſmeared with blood, the 
picture of horror, with a brick in one hand, and in 
the other my broken knife, crying, as they approach - 
ed, Keep off, Mr. Major, keep off — Tell 
** the Governor I will live no longer in chains, and 
* that here I ſtand, if he ſo pleaſes, to be ſhot; for 
** fo only will I be conquered. Here no man ſhall 
enter will deſtroy all that approach; here are 
my weapons, here will I die in deſpite of tyran- 
„ ny.“ lhe major was terrified, wanted reſolution, 
and made his report to the governor. I, meantime, 
fat down on my bricks, to wait what might happen. 


my 
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my ſecret intent, however, was not ſo deſperate as 
appeared. I ſought only to obtain a favourable ca- 

itulation. 

The governor, General Borck, preſently, came, 
attended by the town-major, and ſome officers, and 
entered the outward cell, but ſprung back the mo- 
ment he beheld a figure like me, ſtanding with a 
brick and up-lifted arm. I repeated what I had told 
the major, and he, immediately, ordered ſix grena- 
diers to force the door. The front cell was ſcarcely 
fix feet broad, ſo that no more than two at a time 
could attack my entrenchment, and, when they ſaw 
my threatening bricks ready to deſcend, they leaped, 
terrified, back. A ſhort pauſe enſued, and the old 
town-major, with the chaplain, advanced toward the 
door to 0 me : the converſation continued ſome 
time; whoſe reaſons were moſt ſatisfactory, and 
whoſe cauſe was the moſt juſt, I leave to the reader. 


The governor grew angry, and ordered a freſh at- 


tack. The firſt grenadier was knocked down, and 
the reſt ran back to avoid my miſſiles. 

The town-major, again, began a parley. For 
„ God's ſake, my dear Trenck,” ſaid he, in what 
* have I injured you, that you endeavour to effect 
% my ruin? I muſt anſwer for your having through 

my negligence concealed a knife. Be perſuaded, 
I entreat you, Be appeaſed. You are not with- 
out hope, nor without friends. My anſwer was, 
— But will you not load me with heavier irons 
than before?“ 

He went out, ſpoke with the governor, and gave 
me his word of honour that the affair ſhoald be no 


«c 


farther noticed, and that every thing ſhould be ex- 


actly reinſtated as formerly. 

Here ended the capitulation, and my wretched 
citadel was taken. The condition I was in was viewed 
with pity; my wounds were exatnined, a ſurgeon 

ſent to dreſs them, another ſhirt was given me, and 
e the 
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the bricks clotted with blood, removed. I, mean 
time, lay half dead on my matraſs : my thirſt was 
exceſſive, the ſurgeon ordered me ſome wine: two 
centinels were ſtationed in the front cell, and I was 
thus left, four days, in peace, unironed. Broth, 
alſo, was given me daily, and how delicious this was 
to taſte, how much it revived and ſtrengthened me, 
is wholly impoſſible to deſcribe. Two days I lay in 
a lumbering kind of trance, forced, by unquenchable 
_ thirſt, to drink whenever I awoke. My feet and 
hands were ſwelled ; the pains in my back, and 
limbs, were exceſhve. 

On the fifth day, the doors were ready ; the inner 
was entirely platted with iron, and I was fettered as 
before: perhaps they found further cruelty unneceſ- 
ſary. The principal chain, however, which faſtened 
me to the fall, like that I had before broken, was 
thicker than the firſt. They deeply regretted that, 
without the King's expreſs commands, they could not 
lighten my afflictions, wiſhed me fortitude and pati- 
ence, and barred up my doors. 

It is neceſſary l ſhould here deſcribe my dreſs. My 
hands being fixed and kept aſunder, by an iron bar, 
and my teet chained to the wall, I could neither put 
on ſhirt or ſtockings in the uſual mode ; the ſhirt 
was, therefore, tied, and changed once a fortnight ; 
the coarſe ammunition ſtockings were buttoned on 
the ſides ; a blue garment, of ſoldier's cloth, was 
likewiſe tied round me, and I had a pair of flippers 
for my feet. The ſhirt .was of the army linen; and 
. when I contemplated my ſelf in this dreſs of a male- 
factor, chained thus to the wail, in ſuch a dungeon, 
vainly imploring mercy or juſtice, my conſcience 
void of reproach, my heart of guilt ; when I reflect- 
ed on my former ſplendor in Berlin and Moſcow, and 
compared it with this ſad, this dreadful reverſe of 
deſtiny, I was ſunk in grief, or rouſed to indignati- 
on, that might have hurried the greateſt hero, or 

pbiloſopher, 
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philoſopher, to madneſs or deſpair. I felt what can 
only be imagined by him who has ſuffered like me, 
after having, like me, flouriſhed, if ſuch can be found. 
Pride, the. juſtneſs of my cauſe, the unbounded 
confidence j had in- my own reſolution, and the la- 
bours of an inventive head and iron body, theſe, 
only, could have preſerved my life. Theſe bodily 
labours, theſe continued inventions, and projected 
plans to obtain my freedom, preſerved my health. 
Who would ſuppoſe that a mar, fettered, as I was, 
could find means of exerciſing bimſelf? By ſwinging 
my arms, acting with the upper part of my body, and 
leaping upward, I frequently put myſelf in a ſtrong 
perſpiration. After thus wearying myſelf, I ſlept 
ſoundly, and often thought how many generals, 
obliged to ſupport all the inclemencies of weather, 
and all the dangers of the field; how many of thoſe 
who had plunged me into this den of miſery, would 
have been mott glad, could they like me, have ſlept 
with a quiet conſcience. Often did I reflect how 
much happier I was than thoſe tortured on the bed of 
ſickneſs, by gout, Rone, and other diſeaſes, terrible 
to man, How much happicr was I in innocence, 
than the malefactor doomed to ſuffer the pangs of 
death, the ignominy of men, and the horrors of in- 
ternal guilt ! 
In the following part of my hiſtory it will appear 
often had much money concealed under the ground, 
and ia the walls of my den, yet, would I have given 
a hundred ducits for a morſel of bread, it could not 
have been procured. Money was to me uſcleſs. In 
this [ reſembled the miſcr, who hoards yet lives in 
wretchedneſs, having no joy in gentle acts of bene- 
volence. As proudly might 1 delight myfelf with my 
hidden treaſure, as ſuch miſers, nay more, for I was 
ſecure from robbers. _ 

Had faſtidious pomp been my pleaſure, I might 
have imagined myſelf ſome old field-marſhal bed- 
ridden, who hears Wo grenadier centinels at bis 
WET.” N door 
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door call, Who goes there?“ My honour, indeed, 
was ſtill greater, for, during my laſt year's impri- 
ſonment, my door was guarded by no leſs than four, 
My vanity, alſo might have flattered itſelf, I hence 
might conclude how high was «he value ſet on my 
head, ſince all this trouble was taken to hold me in 
ſecurity. Certain it is, that in my chains, 1 8 oa 
more rationally, more nobly, reaſoned more phi- 
loſophically on man, his nature, his real, his ima- 
ginary wants ; the effects of his ambition, his paſſi- 
ons, and ſaw more diſtinctly his dream of earthl 
good, than thoſe who had impriſoned me, or thoſe 
who guarded. I was void of the fears that haunt 
the paraſite, who ſervilely wears the fetters of a court, 
and daily trembles for the loſs of what vice and cun- 
ning have acquired. Thoſe who uſurped my 
Sclavonian eflates, and feaſted ſumptuouſly from the 
ſervice of plate f had been robbed of, never eat their 
dainties with ſo ſweet an appetite as I my ammuniti- 
on bread, nor did their high-flavoured wines flow fo 
limpid as my cold water. | 

Thus, the man, who thinks, being pure of heart, 
will find conſolation, when under the moſt dreadful 
of calamities, convinced, as he muſt be, that thoſe 
apparently moſt happy are frequently leaſt, inſenſi- 
ble as they are of the pleaſures they might enjoy. Evil 
never is ſo great as it appears. 

«« Sweet are the uſes of adverſity, 

«© Which like the toad, ugly and venemous, 

% Wears vet a precious jewel in its head,” 

h As you like it. 


Happy 


* The Baron has quoted a poem written and publiſhed by 
himſelf, | 


Im uevel ſelvſt ſteckt noch cin preiſs 
enn man ihn unt zu finden weils.“ 


The ſimilarity of the thought, which ſeems borrowed from 
vaakeſpeare, iuſtifies a quotation fo beautiful. T. 
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Happy he, who, like me, having ſufered, can 


become an example to his ſuffering brethren. 


YOUTH, proſperous, and imagining proſperity 


eternal, read my hiſtory attentively, though ! ſhould 
be in my grave! read ferlingly, and bleſs my ſleep- 
ing duſt, it it has taught thee wiſdom or fortitude ! 

FATHER, reading this, ſay to thy children, I, 
like them, in blooming youth, little propheſied of 
misfortune, which after fell thus heavy on me, and 
by which I am even till perſccuted ! Say that I had 
virtue, ambition, was educated in noble principles; 
that I laboured with all the zeal of enthuſiaſtic youth 
to become wiſer, better, greater than other men ; 
that I was guilty of no crimes, was the friend 
of men, was no deceiver of man, or woman; that [I 
firſt ſerved my own country faithfully, and, af- 
ter, every other in which 1 found bread ; that I 
was never, during life, once intoxicated ; was no 
gameſter, no night rambler, no contemptible idler ; 
that, yet, through envy and arbitrary power, | have 
fallen ro miſery, ſuck as none but the worſt of cri- 
minals ought to feel. 

BROTHER, fly thoſe countries where the lawgi- 
ver knows himſelf no law, where truth and virtue 
are puniſhed as crimes: and if fly you cannot, be 
it your endeavour to remain unk:own, unncticed, 
in ſuch countries; ſeek not favour or honourable 
employ, elſe will you become, when your merits are 
known, as I have been, the victim of flander and 
treachery ; the beheſts of power will perſecute you, 
and innocence will not ſhield you from the ſhafts of 
wicked men who are envious, or who wiſh to obtain 
the favour of princes, though by the worſt of means. 

SIRE, imagine not thou readeſt a romance; my 
head is grey, like thine. Read, yet deſpiſe not the 
world, though it has treated me thus unthankfully. 
Good men have I alſo found, who have befriended 
me in misfortune, and there where leaſt I had claim, 


have I found them moſt. May my book afliſt thee 
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ſcience, and envied the blind- born, or thoſe who, 


themſelves, as an innovator, ſingular and raſh ! 


_ cape, and the recovery of life, from this ſtate of de- 
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in noble thoughts; mayſt thou die as tranquilly as 
I ſhall render up my ſoul to appear before the Judge 
of me and my perſecutors. Be death but thought a 
tranſition from motion to reſt, Few are the delights 
of this world, for him, who, like me, has learned to 
know it. Murmur not, deſpair not of Providence. 
Me, through ſtorms, it has brought to haven ; through 
many griefs to ſelf knowledge; and, through pri- 
ſons, to philoſophy. He, only, can tranquilly de- 
ſcend to annihilation, who finds reaſon not to repent 
he has once exiſted. My rudder broke not, amid 
the rocks and quickſands, but my bark was wrecked 
upon the ſtrand of knowledge. Yet, even on theſe 
clear ſhores are impenetrable clouds. I have ſeen 
more diſtinctly than it is ſuppoſed men ought to ſee, 
Age will decay the faculties, and mental, like bodi- 
ly fight, muſt then decreaſe. I even grew weary of 


till death, have been wilfully hood-winked. How 
often have I been aſked, © What didft thou ſee?” 
--And, when I anſwered with ſincerity and truth, 
how often have I been derided as a liar, and been 
perſecuted, by thoſe who determined not to ſee 


Sire, J farther ſay to thee, teach my deſcendants 
to ſeek the golden mean, and ſay with Gellert— 
„The boy Fritz needs nothing: his ſtupidity will 
inſure his tucceſs.” —Examine our wealthy and titled 
lords, what their abilities are, and what their ho- 
nours, then enquire how they are attained, and, it 
thou canſt, diſcover in what true happineſs conſiſts. 

Once more to my priſon. The failure of my eſ- 


Tpair, led me to moralize deeper than I had ever 
done before; and, in this depth of thought, I found 
unexpected conſolation and fortitude, and a firm. 
perſuaſion | yet ſhould accompliſh my deliverance. 
Set hardt, my honeſt grenadier, had infuſed freſh. 
hope, and my mind now buſily began to meditate 
| | new 


1 


new plans. A centinel had been placed before my 
door, that I might be more narrowly watched, and 
the married men of the Pruſſian fates were appoint- 
ed to this duty, who, as | ſhall hereafter ſhew, were 
more eaſy to perſuade in aiding my flight, than fo- 
reign fugitives, The Pomeranian will liſten, and 
is by nature, kind, therefore, may eaſily be moved, 
and induced to ſuccour diſtreſs. 


had before found ſo inſupportable; I could comb 
out my long hair, and could tie it at laft with one 


ſhaven, gave me a grim appearance, and I began to 
pluck it up by the roots. The pain, at firſt, was 
conſiderable, eſpecially round the lips ; but this, al- 
ſo, cuſtom conquered, and I performed this operati- 
on in the following years, once in fix weeks, or two 
months ; as the hair thus plucked up required that 
length of time before the nails could again get hold, 
Vermia did not moleſt me; the dampneſs of my 
den was inimical to them. My limbs never ſwelled, 


ſcribed. The greateſt pain | found was in the con- 
tinned unvivifying dimneſs in which I lived. 

I had read much; had lived in, and ſcen much 
of, the world; vacuity of thought, therefore, I was 
little troubled with; the former tranſactions of my 
life, what had happened, and the remembrance of 
the perſons I had known, I revolved fo often in my 
mind that they became as familiar and connected, as 
if the events had each been written in the order it 
occurred, Habit made this mental exerciſe ſo per- 
fect to me that I could compole ſpeeches, fables, 
odes, ſatires, all which I repeated aloud, and had fo 
ſtored my memory with them that | was enabled, af: 
ter I had obtaine.i my freedom, to commit to writing 
two volumes of theſe my priſon labours. Accuſtum- 


been 


began to be more accuſtomed to my irons, which 


hand. My beard, which had fo long remained un- 


becauſe of the exerciſe I gave myſelf, as before de- 


ed to this exerciſe, days, that would otherwiſe have 
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been days of miſery, appeared but as a moment, 
The following narrative will ſhew how much eſteem, 
how many friends, theſe compoſitions procured me, 
even in my dungeon, inſomuch that I obtained light, 
paper, and finally, freedom itſelf. For theſe have l 
to thank the induſtrious acquirements of my youth, 
therefore, do I counſel all my readers ſo to employ 
their time. Riches, honours, the favours of fortune, 
may be ſhowered by monarchs upon the moſt worth- 
leſs ; but monarchs can give and take, fay and unſay, 
raiſe and pull down. Monarchs, however can nei- 
ther give wiſdom nor virtue. Arbitrary power it{clf, 
here, and before theſe, is foiled. 

How witely has Providence ordained that the en- 
dowments of indufiry, learning and ſcience, given 
by ourſelves, cannot be taken from us; while on 
the contrary, what others beſtow is a fantaſtical 
dream, from which any accident may awaken us. 
The wrath of Frederic could deſtroy legions, and de- 
feat armies ; but it could not take from me the ſenſe 
of honour, of innocence, and their ſweet concomi- 
tant, peace of mind; could not deprive me of forti- 
tude and magnanimity; I defied his power, reſted 
on the juſtice of my cauſe, found in myſelf expedients 
wherewith to oppoſe him, was at length crowned 
with conqueſt, and came forth to the world, the mar- 
tyr of ſuftering virtue. 5 

Some of my oppreſſors now rot in diſhonoura- 
ble graves, Others, alas! in Vienna, remain im- 
mured in houſes of correction, as Krügel and Zetto, 
or beg their bread, like Gravenitz and Doo. Nor 
are the wealthy poſſeſſors of my eſtates more for- 
tunate, but look down with ſhame whenever [ and 
my children appear. Ws ſtand ere, eſteemed, 
and honoured, while their injuſtice is manifeſt to the 
whole world. | 

Young man, be induſtrious, for, without induſ- 
try, can none of the treaſures 1 have deſcribed be 
purchaſed. 


E 


purchaſed. Thy labour will reward itſelf; then. 
when aſſaulted by misfortune, or even miſery, learn 
of me, and ſmile; or ſhouldeſt thou eſcape ſuch 
trials, ſtill labour to acquire wiſdom, that, in old 
age, thou mayeſt find content and happineſs. 

The years in my dungeon Pea away as days, 
thoſe moments excepted, when, thinking on the 
great world, and the deeds of great men, my am- 
bition was rouſed : except when, contemplating 
the vileneſs of my chains, and the wretchedneſs of 
my ſituation, I laboured for liberty, and found my 
labours endleſs and ineffectual : except while I re- 
membered the triumphs of my enemies, and the 
ſplendor in which thoſe, by whom I had been plun- 


dered, lived. Then, indeed, did I experience 


intervals that approached madneſs, deſpair and hor- 
ror: beholding myſelf deſtitute of friend or pro- 
tector, the Empreſs herſelf, for whole ſake I ſuffer- 
ed, deſerting me; reflecting on paſt times and paſt 
proſperity ; remembering how the good and virtu- 
ous, from the cruel nature of my puniſhment, muſt 
be obliged to conclude me a wretch and a villain, 
and that all means of juſtification were cut off; 


oh, God! How did my heart beat! With what vio- 


lence! What would I not have undertaken, in 
theſe ſuffering moments, to have put my enemies to 
ſhame ! Vengeance and rage, then we rebellious 
againſt patience : long ſuffering philoſophy vaniſhed, 
and the poiſoned cup of Socrates would have been 
the near of the Gods, 15 | 
Man, deprived of hope, is man deſtroyed. [I 
found but little probability in all my plans and pro- 
jets, yet did J truſt that ſome of them ſhould ſuc- 
ceed, yet did ] confide in them and my honeſt 
Gef hardt, and that I ſhould ſtill free myſelf from 
my chains, 7 
The greateſt of all my incitements to patient 
endurauce was love. 1 had left behind me, in 
Pk Vienna, 
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Vienna, a lady, for whom the world ſtill was dear 
to me; her would I neither deſert nor afflict. To 
her and my ſiſter was my exiſtence ſtill neceſſary. 
For their fakes, who had loft and ſuffered ſo much 
for mine, would I preſerve my life; for them no 
difficulty, no ſuffering, was too great; yet them, 
alas! when long-deſired liberty was reſtored, I 
found huth in their graves. The joy for which [ 
had borne ſo much, was no more to be taſted. | 

About three weeks after my attempt to eſcape, 
the good Get harꝗt firſt came to ſtand centinel over 
me; and the centine] they had ſo carefully ſet was, 
indeed the only hope I could have to eſcape ; for 
help muſt be had from without, or this was im- 
poſſible. e | | 

The effort I had made had excited too much ſur- 
priſe and alarm, for me to paſs without ſtrict ex- 
amination, ſince, on the ninth day after I was con- 
fined, 1 had, in eighteen hours, ſo far broken 
through a priſon built purpoſely for myſelf, by a 
combination of ſo many, projectors, and with ſuch 
extreme precaution, which priſon had univerſally 
been declared impenetrable. 

Gef hardt ſcarcely had taken his poſt before we 
had free opportunity of converſing together ; for, 
when I ſtood, with one foot on my bedſtead, I 


could reach the aperture, through which light was 


admitted. | | 
Gef hardt deſcribed the ſituation of my dungeon, 
and our firſt plan was to break through the foun- 
dation which he had leen laid, and which he affir m- 
ed to be only two feet deep. 1 e 
Money was the firſt thing neceſſary. Gef hardt 
was relieved during his guard, and returned, bring- 
ing with him a ſheet of paper .rolled on a wire, 
which he palied through my grating; after which a 
piece of imall wax-candle, ſome burning amadoue 
2 Kind of tinder), a match, and à pen. 8 
. a 
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had light, pricked my finger, and wrote, with my 
blood, to my faithful friend, Captain Ruckhardt, 
at Vienna, deſcribed my ſituation in a few words, 
{cnt him an acquittance for three thouſand florins 
on my revenues, and requeſted he would diſpoſe of 
a thouſand. florins to defray the expences of his 
journey to Gummern, only two miles from Magde- 
Lurg. Here he was, poſitively, to be on the 15th 
of Auguſt. About noon, on this ſame day, he 
was to walk, with a letter in his hand; a man was 
there to meet him, ſmoaking a roll of tobacco, to 


whom he muſt remit the two thouſand florins, and 


return to Vienna. 

I returned the written paper to Gefhardt by the 
ſame means it had been received, gave him my in- 
ſtructions, and he ſent his wife with it to Gummern, 
by whom it was ſafely put in the poſt. 

My hopes daily roſe, and, as often as Gefhardt 
mounted guard, ſo often did we continue our pro- 
jets. The 15th of Auguſt came, but it was ſome 
days before Gefhardt was again on guard; and oh 
how did my heart palpitate when he came and ex- 
claimed, All is right! we have ſucceeded.” He 
returned in the evening, and we began to conſider 
by what means he ſhould convey the moncy to me. 
I could not, with my hand chained to an iron bar, 
reach to the aperture of the window that admitted 
air ; beſide that it was too ſmall. It was, therefore, 
agreed that Gefhardt ſhould, on the next guard, 
perform the office of cleaning my dungeon, and 
that he then ſhould convey the money to me in 
the water-Jug. HO 

This luckily was done. How great was my aſto- 
niſhment when, inſtead of one, I found two thou- 
{and florins! For I had permitted him to reſerve 
half to himſelf, as a reward for his fidelity. He, 


however, had kept but five piſtoles, which he in- 


_ Worthy 


ſiſted was enough. 
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Worthy Gefhardt! This was the act of a Pome» 
ranian grenadier! How rare are ſuch examples ! 
Be thy name and mine ever united. Live thou 
while the memory of me ſhall live. Never did my 
acquaintance with the great bring to my knowledge 
a ſoul fo noble, ſo diſintereſted ! 

It is true, I afterwards prevailed on him to ac- 
cept the whole thouſand ; but we ſhall ſoon ſee he 
never had them, and that his fooliſh wife, three 
years after, ſuffered by their means ; however, ſhe 
ſuffered alone, for he ſoon marched to the field, 
and therefore was unpuniſhed. ; 

Having money to carry on my deſigns, I began 
to put my plan of burrowing under the foundation 
into execution. The firſt thing neceſſary was tv 
free myſelf from my fetters. To accompliſh this, 
Gefhardt ſupplied me with two ſmall files, and by 
the aid of theſe, this labour, through great, was 
effected. | Ls 

The cap, or ſtaple, of the foot-ring was . made 
ſo wide that I could draw it forward a quarter 
of an inch, I filed the iron which paſſed through 
it on the inſide, and the more I filed this away, 
the further I could draw the cap down, till at 
laſt the whole inſide iron, through which the chains 
paſſed, was quite cut through: by this means I 
could flip oft the ring, while the cap on the out- 
ſide continued whole, and it was impoſſible to diſ- 
cover any cut, as only the outſide could be examin- 
ed. My hands, by continued efforts, I ſo compreſ- 
fed as to be able to draw them out of the hand- 
cuffs. I then filed the hinge, and made a ſcrew- 
driver of one of the foot-long flooring nails, by 
which 1 could take out the ſcrews at pleaſure, 10 
that at the time of examination no proots could ap- 
pear. The rim round my body was but a ſmall 
impediment, except the chain, which paſſed from 
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my hand- bar, and this I removed, by filing an aper- 
ture in one of the links, which, at the neceſſary 
hour, I cloſed with bread, rubbed over with ruſty 
iron, firſt drying it by the heat of my body; and 
would wager any ſum, that, without ſtriking 
the chain, link by link, with a hammer, no one, 
not in the ſecret, would have diſcovered this frac- 
ture. 

The window was never ſtrictly examined; I, 
therefore, drew the two ſtaples by which the iron 
bars were fixed to the wall, and which 1 daily re- 
placed, carefully plaiſtering them over. I procured 


wire trom Gefhardt, and tried how well I could imi- 


tate the inner grating : finding I ſucceeded tolera- 
bly, I cut the real grating totally away, and ſub- 
{tituted an artificial one of my own fabricating, by 
which I obtained a free communication with the 
outſide, additional freſh air, together with all ne- 
ceſſary implements, tinder and candles, That the 
light might not be ſeen, I hung the coverlid of my 
bed before the window, ſo that I could work fearleſs 
and undetected. | 

Every thing prepared, I went to work. The 


floor of my dungeon was not of ſtone, but oak 


planks, three inches thick ; three beds of which 
were laid croſſwiſe, and were faſtened to each other 
by nails half an inch in diameter, and a foot long. 
Having worked round the head of a nail, I made 
uſe of the hole at the end of the bar, which ſepa- 
rated my hands, to draw it out, and this nail I 


1 5 upon my tomb-ſtone into an excellent 


chiſſel. 


I now cut through the board more than an inch 


in width, that I might work downward, and hav- 
ing drawn away a piece of board which was inſert- 
ed two inches under the wall, I cut this ſo as exact- 
ly to fit: the ſmall crebice it occaſioned I ſtopped 
up with bread, and ſtrewed over with duſt, ſo as to 

prevent 
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prevent all ſuſpicious appearance. My labour under 
this was continued with Jeſs precaution, and I had 
ioon worked through nine- inch planks. Under 
them I came to a fine white ſand, on which the Star- 
Fort was built. My chips I carefully diſtributed 
beneath the boards. If I had not help from with- 
but, I could proceed no further, for to dig were 
uſeleſs, unteis I could rid myſelf of my rubbiſh. _—— 
Geftiardt ſupplied me with ſome ells of cloth, of 
which I made long narrow bags, ſtuffed them with 
carth, and paſſed them between the iron bars, to 
Gefhardt, who, as often as he was on guard, ſcat- 
tered or conveyed au ay their contents. 

Furniſhed with room to ſecrete them under the 
floor, I obtained more inſtruments, together with 
a pair of piſtols, powder, ball, and a bayonet. 

I now diſcovered that the foundation of my pri- 
fon, inſtead of two, was ſunk four feet deep. 
Time, labour, and patience, were all neceſſary to 
break out unheard, and undiſcovered ; but few 
things are impoſſible where reſolution is not want- 
ing. | | 

The hole I made was obliged to be four feet 
deep, correſponding with the foundation, and wide 
cuoeugh to kneel and ſtoop in; the la) iug down on 
the floor to work, the continual looping to throw 
out the earth, the narrow ſpace in which all muft 
be performed, theſe made the labvur incredible; 
and, after this daily labour, ail things were to be 
replaced, and my chains again reſumed, which, 
lone, required {ome houts to effect. My greateſt 
aid was in the wax candles, and light 1 had pro- 
cured ; but as Gefhardt ſtood centinel only once a 
forinight my work was much delayed; the centi- 
nels were forbidden to ſpeak to me under pain of 
death: and { was too fearful of being betrayed to 
dare to ſcek new aſſiſtauic:. 


Being 
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Being without a ſtove, I ſuffered much this win- 
ter from cold, yet my heart was chearful, as | ſaw 
the probability of freedom; and all were aſtoniſhed 
to find me in ſuch good ſpirits. 

Get hardt, alfo, brought me ſupplies of proviſions, 
chiefly conſiſting of ſauſages and ſalt meats, ready 
dreſſed, which increaſed my ſtrength, and, when [ 
was not digging, I wrote fatires and verſes: thus 
ne was employed, and I contented, even in a 

riſon. 
: Lulled into ſecurity, an accident happened, that 
will appear almoſt incredible, and by which every 
hope was nearly fruſtrated. 

Gef hardt had been working with me, and was 
relieved in the morning. As 1 was replacing the 
window, which I was obliged to remove on theſe 
occaſions, it fell cut of my hand, and three glaſs 
panes were broken. Gethardt was not to return till 
guard was again relieved ; I had, therefore, no op- 
portunity of ſpeaking with him, or concerting any 
mode of repair. I remained nearly an hour con- 
jecturing and heſitating, for, certainly, had the bro- 
ken window been ſeen, as it was impoſſible I ſhould 
reach it when fettered, I ſhouid, immediately, have 
been more rigidly examined, and the falſe grating. 
muſt have been diſcovered | 

I, therefore, came to a reſolution, and ſpoke to 
the. centinel, who was amuſing himſelt with whiſt- 
ling, thus: My good fellow, have pity, not upon 
« me, but upon your comrades, who, ſhould you re- 
„ tuſe, will certainly be executed: | will throw you 
* thirty piſtoles through the, window, if you will do 
% me a ſmall favour.” He remained ſome moments 
ſilent, and at laſt anſwered in a low voice, © What! 
* have you money then?“ I. immediately, count- 
ed thirty piſtoles, and threw them through the win- 
dow. He aſked to know what he was to do: I told: 
my difficulty, and gave him the tize of the panes, 
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in paper. The man, fortunately, was bold and pru- 
dent. The door of the paliſadoes, through the ne- 
gligence of the officer, had not been ſhut that day: 
he prevailed on one of his comrades to ſtand centi- 
nel for him, during half an hour, while he, mean 
time, ran into the town, and procured the glaſs, on 
the receipt of which I inſtantly threw him out ten 
more piſtoles. Before the hour of noon and viſita- 
tion came, every thing was once more reinſtated, my 
glaziery performed to a miracle, and the life of my 
worthy Gef hardt preſerved !—Such is the power of 
money in this world! This is a very remarkable in- 
cident, for I never ſpoke after to the man who did 
me this ſignal ſervice. 

Gef hardt's alarm may eaſily be imagined ; he, 
ſome days after, returned to his poſt, and was the 
more aſtoniſhed as he knew the centinel who had 
done me this good office; that he had five children, 
and was a man moſt to be depended on by his offi- 
cers, of any one in the whole grenadier company. 

J now continued my labour, and found it very 
poſſible to break out under the foundation; but 
Gef hardt had been fo terrified, by the late accident, 
that he ſtarted a thouſand difficulties in proportion 
as my end was more nearly accompliſhed; and, at the 
moment when I wiſhed to concert with him the means 
of flight, he perſiſted it was neceſſary to find additi- 
onal help, to eſcape in ſafety, and not bring both 
him and myſelf to deſtruction.— At length, we came 
to the following determination, which, however, 
after eight months inceſſant labour paſt, rendered 
my whole project abortive. TIDES 

I wrote once more to Ruckhardt, at Vienna; ſent 
him a new aſſignment for money, and deſired he 
would again repair to Gummern, where he ſhould 
wait fix ſeveral nights, with two ſpare horſes, on 
the glacis of Kloſterbergen, at the time appointed, 
every thing being prepared for flight, Within theſe 

fix 
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ſix days, Gef hardt would have found means, either 
in rotation, or by exchanging the guard, to have 
been with me. Alas! the ſweet hope of again be- 
holding the face of the ſun, of once more obtaining 
my freedom, endured but three days: Providence 
thought proper otherwiſe to ordain. Gef hardt ſent 
his wife to Gummern, with the letter, and this filly 
woman told the poſt-maſter her huſband had a aw- 


ſuit at Vienna, that, therefore, ſhe begged he would 


take particular care of the letter, for which purpoſe 
ſhe ſlipped' ten rix-dollars into his hand. | 

This unexpected liberality raiſed the ſuſpicions of 
the Saxon poſt-maſter, who, therefore, opened the 
letter, read the contents, and inſtead of ſending it 
to Vienna, or at leaſt, to the general poſtmaſter at 
Dreſden, he preferred the traiterous act of tak- 
ing it, himſelf, to the governor of Magdeburg, who 
then, as at preſent, was Prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
WiC. 

What were my terrors, what my deſpair, when I 
beheld the prince himſelf, about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, enter my priſon, with his attendants, 
preſent my letter, and aſk, in an authoritative voice, 
who had carried it to Gummern.—My anſwer was, 
I knew not.“ Strict ſearch was immediately made, 
by ſmiths, carpenters, and malons, and, after half 
an hour's examination, they diſcovered neither my 


hole, nor the manner in which I diſencumbered my- 


ſelf of my chains ; they only ſaw. that the middle 
grating, in the aperture where the light was admit- 
ted, had been removed. This was boarded up the 


next day, and only a ſmall air-hole left, of about ſix 


inches diameter. 

The Prince began to threaten; I perſiſted I had 
never ſeen the centinel, who had rendered me this 
ſervice, nor aſked his name. Seeing his attempts all 
ineffectual, the governor, in a milder tone, ſaid, 


*© You have ever complained, Baron Trenck, of 


** not 
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in paper. The man, fortunately, was bold and pru- 
dent. The door of the paliſadoes, through the ne- 
gligence of the officer, had not been ſhut that day: 
he prevailed on one of his comrades to ſtand centi- 
nel for him, during half an hour, while he, mean 
time, ran into the town, and procured the glaſs, on 
the receipt of which J inftantly threw him out ten 
more piſtoles. Before the hour of noon and viſita- 
tion came, every thing was once more reinſtated, my 
glaziery performed to a miracle, and the life of my 
worthy Gef hardt preſerved !—Such is the power of 
money in this world! This is a very remarkable in- 
cident, for I never ſpoke after to the man who did 
me this ſignal ſervice. 

Gefhardtr's alarm may eaſily be imagined ; he, 
ſome days after, returned to his poſt, and was the 
more aſtoniſhed as he knew the centinel who had 
done me this good office ; that he had five children, 
and was a man moſt to be depended on by his offi- 
cers, of any one in the whole grenadier company. 

1 now continued my labour, and found it very 
poſſible to break out under the foundation; but 
Gef hardt had been fo terrified, by the late accident, 
that he ſtarted a thouſand difficulties in proportion 
as my end was more nearly accompliſhed; and, at the 
moment when I wiſhed to concert with him the means 
of flight, he perſiſted it was neceſſary to find additi- 
onal help, to eſcape in ſafety, and not bring both 
him and myſelf to deſtruction.— At length, we came 
to the following determination, which, however, 
after eight months inceſſant labour paſt, rendered 
my whole project abortive. 3 

I] wrote once more to Ruckhardt, at Vienna; ſent 
bim a new aſſignment for money, and deſired he 
would again repair to Gummern, where he ſhould 
wait fix feveral nights, with two ſpare horſes, on 
the glacis of Kloſterbergen, at the time appointed, 
every thing being prepared for flight. Within theſe 
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fix days, Gef hardt would have found means, eit her 
in rotation, or by exchanging the guard, to have 
been with me. Alas! the ſweet hope of again be- 
holding the face of the ſun, of once more obtaining 
my freedom, endured but three days: Providence 
thought proper otherwiſe to ordain. Gef hardt ſent 
his wife to Gummern, with the letter, and this filly 
woman told the poſt-maſter her huſband had a aw- 


ſuit at Vienna, that, therefore, ſhe begged he would 


take particular care of the letter, for which purpoſe 

ſhe ſlipped ten rix-dollars into his hand. =D 
This unexpected liberality raiſed the ſuſpicions of 
the Saxon poſt-maſter, who, therefore, opened the 
letter, read the contents, and inſtead of ſending it 
to Vienna, or at leaſt, to the general poſtmaſter at 
Dreſden, he preferred the traiterous act of tak- 
ing it, himſelf, to the governor of Magdeburg, who 
then, as at preſent, was Prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
WiC. | 

What were my terrors, what my deſpair, when I 
beheld the prince himſelf, about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, enter my priſon, with his attendants, 
preſent my letter, and aſk, in an authoritative voice, 
who had carried it to Gummern.,—My anſwer was, 
„ knew not.“ Strict fearch was immediately made, 
by ſmiths, carpenters, and malons, and, after half 
an hour's examination, they diſcovered neither my 
hole, nor the manner in which I diſencumbered my- 
ſelf of my chains: they only ſaw that the middle 
grating, in the aperture where the light was admit- 
ted, had been removed. This was boarded up the 


next day, and only a {mall air-hole leſt, of about ſix 


inches diameter. 

The Prince began to threaten; I perſiſted I had 
never ſeen the centinel, who had rendered me this 
ſeryice, nor aſked his name. Seeing his attempts all 
ineffectual, the governor, in a milder tone, ſaid, 
*© You have ever complained, Baron Treack, of 

not 
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not having bitherto been legally ſentenced, or 
heard in your defence; I give you my word of 
„ honour, this you ſhall be, and, alſo, that you ſhalj 
be releaſed from your fetters, if you will only tel! 
me who took your letter.” To this I replied, with 
all the fortitude of innocence, % Every body 
„ knows, my Lord, I have never deſerved the treat- 
ment I have met with in my country. My heart 
is irreprochable. I ſeek to recover my liberty 
„ by every means in my power; but were I capable 
e of betraying the man whoſe compaſſion has in- 
*« duced him to ſuccour my diſtreſs ;” were I the 
* coward that could purchaſe happineſs at his ex- 
«© pence, I then ſhould, indeed, deſerve to wear 
e theſe chains with which I am loaded. For myſelf, 
do with me what you pleaſe; yet remember | am 
e not wholly deſtitute, I am ſtill a captain in the Im- 
«© perial ſervice, and a deſcendant of the houſe of 
« I renck.- 

Prince Frederic flood, for a moment, unable to 
anſwer, then renewed his threats, and left my dun- 
dar have ſince been told that, when he was out 

earing, he ſaid to thoſe round him, ** I pity his 
* hard fate, and cannot but admire his ftrength 
* of mind!” 

I muſt here remark that, when we remember the 
uſual circumſpection of this great man, we are oblig- 
ed io wonder at his imprudence in holding a con- 
verſation of ſuch a kind with me, which laſted a 
conſiderable. time, in the preſence of the guard. The 
ſoldiers of the whole garriſon had afterward the ut 
moſt confidence, as they were convinced I would not 
meanly devote others to deſtruction, that I might 
benefit myſelf. This was the way to gain me eſteem 
and intercourſe among .the men, eſpecially as the 
Duke had ſaid he knew I muſt have money conceal- 
ed, for that J had diſtributed ſome to the * 

He 
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He had ſcarcely been gone an hour before | heard 
a noiſe near my prifon. I liſtened—What could it 
be ? I heard talking, and learned a grenadier had 
hanged himſelf to the paliſadoes of my priſon! _ 

The officer of the guard, and the towrn-mayor, 
again entered my dungeon to fetch a lanthorn they 
had forgotten, and the officer, at going out, told 
ine in a whiſper, ** One of your aſſociates has juſt 
„ hanged himſelf.” 

It is impoſſible to impart my terror ot ſenſations ; 
believed it could be only my kind, my honeſt 
Gefhardt. After many gloomy thoughts, and la- 
nenting the unhappy end of ſo worthy a fellow, I 
began to recollect what the prince had promiſed me, 
if I would diſcover my accomplice. I knocked at 
the door, defiring to ſpeak to the officer ; he came 
to the window, and aſked what I wanted: I requeſt- 
ed he would inform the governor that, if he would 
ſend me light, pen, ink, and paper, I would diſco- 
ver my whole ſecret. | 

Theſe were axcordipgly ſent ; an hour's time was 
granted; the door was ſhut, and I left alone; I fat 
myſelf down, began to write on my night-table, and 
was about to inſert the name of Gefhardt, but my 
blood thrilled, and ſhrunk back to my heart. 
{ ſhuddered, roſe, went to the aperture of the 


window, and called, Is there no man, who, in 


„ compaſſion, will tell me the name of him who has 
'© hanged himſelf, that I may deliver many others 


© from deſtruction !” The window was not nailed - 


up till the next day, I, therefore, wrapped five piſ- 
toles in a paper, threw them out, called to the cen- 


tinel, and ſaid, Friend, take theſe, and f:ve thy 
** comrades ; or, go, betray me, and bring down 


innocent blood upon thy head!“ 

The paper was taken up; a pauſe of ſilence en- 
ſtied : I heard ſighs, and, pteſently after, a low voice 
ſaid, His name is Schüt, he belonged to the 
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tray him, he having deceived me. He therefore, 


not long continue in his infernal hole!“ I entered 


* tainly, beth e raſcal who carried Trenck's letter ; 
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company of Ripps. I had never heard the 
name before, or known the man, but I, however, 
immediately wrote SCHUTZ, inſtead of Gef hardt. 
Having finiſhed the letter, I called the lieutenant, 
who took that and the light away, and again barred 
up the door of my dungeon The duke, however, 
ſuſpected. there muſt be ſome colluſion, and every 
thing remained in the ſame ſtate ; I obtained neither 
hearing nor court-martial I learned in the ſequel, 
the following circumſtances, which will diſplay the 
truth of this apparently incredible ſtory. 

While 1 was in priſoned in the citadel, a centinel 
came to the poſt under my window, curſed and 
blaſphemed, exclaiming aloud—** Damn the Pruſſian 
« ſervice ! If Trenck only krew my mind, he would 


into diſcourſe with him, and he told me, if I could 
give him money to purchaſe a boat, in which he 
might croſs the Elbe, he would ſoon make my doors 
fly open, and ſet me free. 
Money at that time I had none ; but I gave him a 
diamond ſhirt buckle, worth five hundred florins, 
which I had concealed. I never heard more from 
this man; he ſpoke to me no more. He often ſtood 
centinel over me, which I knew by his Weſtphalian 
dialect, and I as often addrefied myſelf to him, but 
ineffectually, he would make no anſwer. 

This Schütz muſt have fold my buckle, and let 
his riches be ſeen, for, when the duke left me, the 
lieutenant on guard ſaid to him“ You muſt, cer- 


you have, for ſome time paſt, ſpent much money, 
« and we have ſcen you with louis-d'ors. Bow 
* came you by them?“ Schütz was terrified, his 
conſcience accuſed him, he imagined ! ſhould be- 


in the firſt agonies of deſpair, came to the paliſadoes, 
and hung hunſelf betore the door of my dungeon. 
How 


6 

How wonderful is the hand of Providence! The 
wickeÞ man fell a ſacrifice to his crime, after having 
eſcaped a whole year, and the faithful and benevo- 
lent hearted Gef hardt was thereby ſaved. 

The centinels were now doubled, that any. inter-. 
courſe with them might be rendered more difficult. 
Gef hardt again flood guard, but he had ſcarcely op- 
portunity, without danger, to ſpeak a few words: 
he thanked me for having preſerved him, wiſhed me 
better fortune, and told me the garriſon, in a few 
days, would take ihe ficld. "G2 

I his was dreadful news: my whole plan was deſ- 
troyed at a breath. I, however, ſoon recovered irefh 
hopes. The hole I had ſunken was not diſcovered : 
had fve hundred florius, candles, and implements. 


The ſcven years war broke out about a week 


after, and the regiments took the field. Major 
Weyner came, for the laſt time, and committed me 
to the care of the new major of the militia, Bruck- 
hauſen, who was one of the moſt ſurly and ſtupid of 
men. I ſhall often have occaſion to mention this 
man. 5 1 3 | 
All the majors and lieutenants of the guard, who 
had treated me with compaſſion and eſteem, now de- 
parted, and | became an old priſoner in a new world. 
{ acquired greater confidence, however, by remem- 


bering that both officers and men in the mititia were 


much eaſier to gain over than in the regulars; the 
truth of which opinion was oon confirmed to me. 
Four lieutenants were appointed, with their men, to 
mount guard at the Star-Fort in turn, and, before a 
vear had paſſed, three of them were in my intereſt. 
The. regiments had ſcarcely.” taken the field ere 
the new gove:aor, General Borck, entered my priſon 
like what he was, an imperious, cruel tyrant. The 
King, in giving him the command, had informed 
him he muſt anſwer for my pern with his head; 
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he, therefore, had full power to treat me with what- 
ever ſeverity he pleaſed. 

Borck was a ſtupid man, of an unfeeling heart, the 
ſlave of deſpotic orders, and, as often as he thought 
it poſſible T might rid myſelf of my fetters, and ef- 
cape, his heart palpitated with fear. In addition to 
this, he conſidered me as the vileſt of men and trai- 
tors, ſeeing his King had condemned me to imprifon- 
ment ſo cruel, and his barbarity toward me was 
thus the effect of character, and meanneſs of foul. 
— e entered my dungeon not as an officer, to 
viſit a brother officer in miſery, but as an execu- 
tioner to a felon. Smiths then made thetr \a 
pearance, and a monſtrous iron collar, of a band's 
breadth, was put round my neck, and connected with 
the chains of the feet by additional heavy links. 
My window was walled up, except a ſmall air-hole. 
He even, atlength, took away my bed, gave me no 
ſtraw, and quitted me, with a thouſand revilings on 
the Empreſs Queen, her whole army and myſelf. In 
words, however, I was little in his debt, and he was 
enraged even to madneſs. 

What my ſituation was under this additional load 
of tyranny, and the command of a man ſo void of 
human pity, the reader muſt imagine. My greateſt 
good fortune conſiſted in the ability I ſtill had to diſ- 
encumber myſelf of all the irons that were connected 
with the ancle-rims, and the provifion I had of light, 
paper, and implements; and, though it was, appa- 
rently, impoſſible I ſhould break out undiſcovered 
by both centinels, yet had I the remaining hope of 
gaining ſome officer, by money, who, as in Glatz, 
ſhould aſſiſt my eſcape. ; 

Had the commands ef the King been literally 
obeyed, eſcape would have been wholly impoſſible ; 
for, by this, all communication would have been 
totally cut off with the centinels. To this 1 

our 
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four keys of the fours door were each to be kept by 
different perſons : one with the governor, another 
with the town-major, the third with the major of the 
day, and the fourth with the licutenant of the oh 
I never could have found an opportunity to have ſpoken 
with any one of them ſingly. Theſe commands, at 
firſt, were rigidly obſerved, with this exception, 
that the governor made his appearance only every 
week, Magdeburg became ſo full of priſoners that 
the town-major was obliged to deliver up his key 
to the major of the day, and the governor's viſitati- 
ons wholly ſubſided, being an Engliſh mile and a half 
diſtant from the Star-Fort. 

General Walrabe, * who had been a priſoner ever 
ſince the year 1746, was alſo at the Star- Fort, but 
he had apartments, and three thouſand rixdollars a 
year. The mayor of the day and the officers of the 
guard dined with him daily, and generally ſtaid till 
evening. Either from compaſſion, or a concurrence 
of fortunate circumſtances, theſe gentlemen entruſt- 
ed the keys to the lieutenant on guard, by which 
means I could ſpeak with each of them alone when 
they made their viſit, and they themſelves, at length, 
ſought theſe opportunities. My conſequent under- 
takings I ſhall relate with all brevity, that l may 
not fatigue the reader with all the arts and inventi- 


ons of a wretcheg priſoner endeayouring to eſcape. 
1 8 Borck 


* Walrave (or Walrabe) had long been ſuſpected of partiality 
to Auſtria, he being a bigutted catholic. He was, at length, 
betrayed by a miilrels, for whoſe huſband (for ſhe was married) 
he had obtained the dignity of counſellor. Frederic, when he 
granted the title, told Walrave it certainly became the miſtreſs of 
a general to have + counſellor for a huſband, He was ſupetinten- 
dent of the fortitications, and was confined, not, according to 
Filcher, in 1746, but in 1748, in a priſon himſelf had built at 
Magdeburg. T. l 
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pants only for this ſervice, as thoſe he beſt could 
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Borck had ſelected three majors and four lieute- 


truſt. My ſituation was truly deplorable. The 
enormous iron round my neck pained me, and pre- 
vented motion, and I durſt not attempt to diſengage 
myſelf from the pendent chaios till I had, for ſome 
months, careſyily obſerved the mode of their exa- 
mination, and which parts they ſuppoſed were per- 
fectly ſecure. The cruelty of depriving me of my 


bed was ſtill greater: I was obliged to fit upon the 


bare ground, and lean with my head againſt the 
damp wall. The chains that deſcended from the 
neck-collar were obliged to be ſupported firſt with 
one hand, and then with the other, for, if thrown 
behind, they would have ftrangled me, and if hang- 
ing forward, occaſioned moit exceſſive headachs. 
The bar betwen my hands held one down while 
leaning on my elbow ; I ſupported with the other 
my chains, and this fo benumbed the muſcles, and 
e circulation, that I could perceive my arms 
lenſibly waſte away. The little ſleep I could have 
in fuch ſituation may eaſily be ſuppoſed, and, at 
length body, and mind ſunk under this accumula- 
tion of miſerable ſuffering, and fell ill of a burning 
fever. 

Jhe tyrant Borck was inen orable; he wiſhed to 
expedite my death, and rid himſelf of his troubles 
and terrors. Here did I experience what was the 


lamentable condition of a ſick priſoner, without bed, 


refreſhmeut, or aid from human being. Reaſon, 
fortitude, heroiſm, all the noble qualities of the 


mind, decay when the corporal facultics are diſeaſed, 
and the remembrance of my ſufferings, at this dread- 


tu! moment, ſtill agitates, ſtill inflames my blood, 

{> as almolt to prevent an attempt to deſcribe what 

they were. | | 

Yet hope had not totally forſaken me. Delive- 

rance ſcemed polſible, eſpecially, ſhould N 
9 | 5 e 
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ſue; and I fuſlained, perhaps, what mortal man ne- 
ver bore, except myſelf, being, as I was, provided 
with piſtols or any ſuch immediate mode of diſpatch. 

I continued ill about two months, and was ſo re- 
- duced, at laſt, that J had ſcarcely ſtrength to lift the 
water-Jug to my mouth. What muſt the ſufferings 
of that man be who fits two months on the bare 

round in a dungeon ſo damp, ſo dark, ſo horrible, 
without bed or ftraw, his limbs loaded as mine were, 
with no refreſhment but dry ammunition bread, 
without ſo mach as a drop of broth, without phyſic, 
without conſoling friend, and who, under all theſe 
afflictions muſt truſt, for his recovery, to the efforts 
of nature alone ! 

Sickneſs itfelf is ſufficient to humble the mighti- 
eſt. mind; what then is ſickneſs, with ſuch addition 
of torment? The burning fever, the violent head- 
achs, my neck, ſwelled and inflamed with the irons, 
enraged me almoſt to madneſs. The fever, and the 
fetters, together, flead my body ſo that it appeared 
like one continued wound Enough! Enough! 
The malefactor extended living on the wheel, to 
whom the cruel executioner refuſes the laſt ſtroke, 
the blow of death, muſt yet, in ſome ſhort period, 
expire: he ſuffers nothing I did not then ſuffer, and 
theſe my excruciating pangs continued two dreadful 
months Yet, can it be ſuppoſed? There came a 
day A day of horror, when theſe mortal pangs 
were, beyond imagination, increaſed ! I fat, ſcorched 
with this intolerable fever, in which nature and 
death were contending, and, when attempting to 
quench my buraing entrails with cold water, the jug 
dropped from my feeble hands, and broke! I had 
four and twenty hours to remain without water. 
So intolerable, 1o devouring, was my thirſt, I could 
have drank human blood ! Ay, in my madneſs, had 
it been the blood of my father! 

* * * * * * * * * 
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Willipgly would J have ſeized my piſtols, but 
ſtrength had forſaxen me; I could not open the place 
I was obliged to render ſo ſecure. 

My viſitors, next day, ſuppoſed me gone at laſt 
—T lay motionleſs, with my tongue out of my mouth, 
They poured water down my throat, and found life, 

Oh God! Oh God! How pure, how delicious, 
how exquiſite, was this water My 1nfatiable thirſt 
ſoon empticd the jug ; they filled it anew, bade me 
tarewel, hoped death would ſoon relieve my mortal 
ſufferings, and departed. | 

The lamentable ſtate in which I lay, at length, be- 
came ſo much the ſubje& of general converſation, 
that all the ladies of the town united with the offi- 
cers, and prevailed on the tyrant, Borck, to reſtore 
me my bed. 1 

Oh Nature, what are thy operations? From the 
day ] drank water in ſuch exceſs, I gathered ſtrength, 
and, to the aſtoniſhment of every one, ſoon recover- 
ed. I had moved the heart of the officer who in- 
ſpected my priſon ; and, after ſix months, fix cruel 
months of added miſery, the day of hope again be- 
gan to dawn. 1 | 

One of the majors of the day entruſted his key 
to Lieutenant Sonntag, who came alone, ſpoke in 
confidence, and related his own ſituation, com- 
plained of his debts, his poverty, his neceſſnies ; 
and I made him a preſent of twenty five louis- 
d'ors, for which he was ſo grateful that our friend-- 
ſhip became unſhaken. | 

The three lieutenants all commilſerated me, and 
would {it hours with me, when a certain major had 
the inſpection ; and he himſelf, after a time, would 
even pals half the day with me. He too was poor; 
and 1 gave him a diaft for three thouſand florins : 
ence new projects took birth. - 

Money became neceſſary; 1 had diſperſed all J 
poſſeſſed, a hundred florins excepted, among the 

| 8 | officers, 
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officers. The eldeſt ſon of Captain K —, who 
officiated as major, had been 'caſhiered : his father 
complained to me of his diſtreſs, and ſent him to my 
ſiſter, not far from Berlin, from whom he received 
a hundred ducats. He returned, and related her 
joy at hearing from me. He found her exceedingly 
ill, and ſhe informed me, in a few lines, that my 
misfortunes, and the treachery of Weingarten, had 
entailed poverty upon her, and an illneſs which had 
endured more than two years. She wiſhed me a 
happy deliverance from my chains, and, in expec- 
tation of death, committed her children to my pro- 
tection. She, however, grew better, and married 
a ſecond time, Colonel Pape; but died 1n the year 
1758. I ſhall forbear to relate her hiſtory ; it, in- 
deed, does no honour to the aſhes of Frederic, and 
would but leſs diſpoſe my own heart to forgiveneſs, 
by reviving the memory of her oppreſſions and 
griefs. 
Kn returned, happy, with the money: all 
things were concerted with the father. 1 wrote to 
the Counteſs Beſtuchef, alſo to the Grand Luke, 
afterwards Peter III. recommended the young fol- 
dier, and entreated every poſſible ſuccour tor mylelf, 
K——n departed, through Hamburg, for Peterſ- 
burg, where, in conſequence of my recommenda- 
tion, he became a captain, and, in a ſhort time, 
major. He took his meaſures ſo well that I, by the 
intervention of his tather, and a Hamburg merchant, 
received two thouſand rubles from the Countels, 
while the ſervice he rendered me made his own for- 
tune in Ruſha. | 
To old K=—, who was as poor as he was honeſt, 
I gave three hundred ducats; and he, till death, 
continued my grateful friend, I diftributed nearly 
as much to the other officers; and matters pro- 
ceeded fo far that Lieutenant Glotin gave back the, 
keys to the major without locking my priſon, him- 


ſelf 


upper nk of the pendent chain however, by which 


#11} was, becaire leſs milerable.—Liberty ſtill, how- 
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pidity to remark any difference. 


ber myſelf of at pleaſure. When I exerciſed my- 
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and flight, therefore, more dangerous. Perſuaſion 
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elf paſſing half the night with me. Money was 
given to the guard to drink, and thus every thing 
ſucceeded to my wiſh, and the tyrant, Borck, was 
deceived. 1 had a ſupply of light ; had books, 
newſpapers and my days paſſed ſwiftly away. I 
read, I wrote. | buſied myſelf fo thoroughly that ! 
almoſt forgot I was a priſoner, When, indeed, the 
furly, dull blockhead, Major Bruckhauſen, had the 
infpection, every thing muſt be carefully reinſtated. 
Major Z , the ſecond of the three, was wholly 
mine, he was particularly attached to me, for J 
had promiſed to marry his daughter, and, ſhould I 
te in priſon, bequeathed him a legacy of ten thou- 
land florins. | 
Lieutenant Sonntag got falſe hand-cuffs, made 
for me, that were ſo wide I could eaſily draw my 
hands out; the licutenants, only, examined my 
wons: the new hand-cufts were made perfectly ſimi- 
tar to the old, and Bruckhauſen had too much ftu- 


The remainder of my chains I could diſencum- 


fetf, 1 held them in my hands, that the centinels 
might be deceived by their clanking, The neck- 
froh was the only one | durſt not remove; it was, 
I. en iſe ton ſtrorgiy rivetted. I fled through the 


means I c-uld take it off, and this 1 concealed with 
bread in the manner bef::re mentioned. 

So could | atencumber myſelf of moſt of my 
terters, and lep at caſe. I again obtained ſauſages 
and cold meat, and thus my ſituation, bad as it 


Scr, was mot defirable: but, alas! not one of 
he three lieutenants had the courage of a Schell: 
axouy, too, was in the hands of the Pruſſians, 
ves in vain, With men determined to riſk nothing, 

| but, 
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but, if they went, to go in ſafety. Will, indeed, 
was not wanting in Glotin and Sonntag; but the 
firſt was a poltroon, and the latter a man of ſcruples, 
who, likewiſe, thought this ſtep might be the ruin 
ot his brother in Berlin, 

The centinels were doubled, therefore my eſcape 
through my hole, which had been two years dug, 
could not, unperceived by them, be effected; ſtill 
leſs could I, in face of the guard, clamber the 
twelve-feet high paliſadoes. The following labour, 
therefore, though Herculean, was undertaken. 

Lieutenant Sonntag. meaſuring the interval, be- 
tween the hole I had dug and the entrance of the 
gallery in the principal rampart, found it to be 
thirty-ſeven feet. Into this, it was poſſible, I might 
by mining, penetrate. The cifficulty of the enter- 
priſe was leſſened by the nature of the ground, a 
fine white ſand.-Could I reach the gallery, my 
freedom was certain. I had been informed how 
many ſteps to the right or left muſt be taken, to 
find the door thar led to the ſecond rampart: and, 
on the day when I ſhould be ready for flight, the 
officer was, ſecretly, to leave this door open. I 
had light, and mining tools, and I was further to 
rely on money and my own diſcretion. 

1 began and continued this labour about fix 
months. I have already noticed the difficulty of 
ſcraping out the earth with my hands. The noiſe 
of inſtruments would have been heard by the cen- 
tinels; 1 had ſcarcely mined beyond my dungeon 
wall before 1 diicovered the foundation of the ram- 
part was not more than a foot deep, a capital error, 
certainly, in ſo important a fortreſs. My labour 
became the lighter as I could remove the foundation 
ſtones of my dungeon, and was not obliged to mine 
lo deep. 

My work, at firſt, proceeded ſo rapidly that, 
while I had room to throw back my 1and, 3 
able, 
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able, in one night, to gain three feet; but ere I 
had proceeded ten feet I diſcovered all my difficul- 
ties. Before I could continue my work, I was oblig- 
ed to make room for myſelf, by emptying the ſand 
out of my hole upon the floor of the priſon, and 
this itſelf was an employment of ſome hours. The 
ſand was obliged to be thrown out by the hand, and, 
after it thus lay heaped in my priſon, muſt be again 
returned into the hole, and I have calculated that, 
after I had proceeded twenty feet, I was obliged to 
creep under ground, in my hole, from fifteen hundred 
to to thouſand fathoms, within twenty-four hours, in 
the removal and replacing of the ſand. This labour 
ended, care was to be taken that, in none of the cre- 
vices of the floor there might be any appearance of this 
fine white ſand. The flooring"was next to be exactly 
replaced, and my chains to be reſumed.-—So ſevere 
was the fatigue of one day, in this mode, that I was 
aluays obliged to reſt the three following. 

10 reduce my labour, as much as Fe I was 
conſtrained to make the paſſage ſo Imall that my 
body only had ſpace to paſs, and I had not room to 
draw my arin back to my head. The work too 
mutt all be done naked, otherwiſe the dirtineſs of 
my ſhirt muſt have been remarked ; the ſand was 
wet, water being found at the depth of four feet, 
where the ſtratum of gravel began. Art length, the 
-xpedient of ſand bags occurred to me; by which 
it might be removed out and in more expeditiouſly, 
i obtained linen from the officers, but not in ſuf— 
gcient quantities; ſuſpicions would have been ex- 
cited at oblerving ſo much linen brought into the 
priſon. At laſt, I took my ſheets, and the ticking 


<e 


ihat incloſed my ftraw, aud cut them up for ſand 
bags, taking care to lie down on my bed, as if ill, 

when Bruckhauſen paid his viſits. 
The labour, toward the concluſion, became ſo 
intolerable as to incite deſpondency, I Ty 
| at 
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fat contemplating the heaps of ſand, during a mo- 
. mentary reſpite from work, and, thinking it impoſ- 
ſible I could have ſtrength or time again to replace 
all things as they were, reſolving patiently to wait 
the conſequence, and leave every thing in its preſent 
diforder. Now, I can afſure the reader that, to ef- 
fe concealment, I have ſcarcely had time, in twen- 
ty-four hours, to fit down and eat a morſel of bread. 
Recollecting, however, the prodigious efforts, and 
all the progreſs | had made, hope would again re- 
vive, and exhauſted ſtrength return; again would 
I begin my labours, that I might preſerve my ſecret 
and my expectations: yet has it frequently happen- 
ed that my viſitors have entered a tew minutes after 
| had reinſtated every thing in its place. 

When my work was within ſix or ſeven feet of 
being accompliſhed, a new misfortune happened that 
at once fruſtrated all further attempts. I worked, 
as I have ſaid, under the foundation of the rampart 
near where the centinels ſtood. I could diſencum- 
ber myſelf of my fetters, except my neck-collar, and 
its pendent chain. This, as ] worked, though it 
had been faſtened, got looſe, and the clanking was 
heard by one of the centinels about fifteen feet from 
my dungeon. The officer was called, they laid their 
ears to the ground, and heard me as I went back- 
ward and forward to bring iny earth bags. This 
was reported the next day, and the major, who was 
my beſt friend, with the town-major, and a ſmith 
and maſon, entered my prifon.—1 was terrified. — 
The lieutenant, by a ſign, gave me to underſtand 
I was diſcoverel. An examination was begun, but 
the officers would not ſee, and the ſmith and maſon 
found every thing, as they thought, fate. Had they 
examined my bed, they would have ſcen the ticking 
and ſheets were gone. 

The town- major was a dull man, was perſuaded 
the thing was impoſſible, and faid to the centinel, 
| ** Block- 
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© Blockhead ! you have heard ſome mole under 
„ ground, and not Trenck. How indeed could 
it be, that he ſhou!d work under ground at ſuch 
« a diſtance from his dungeoa ?” Here the ſcru— 
tiny ended. 

There was now no time for delay. Had they 
altered their hour of coming, they muſt have found 
me at work ; but this, during ten years, never hap- 
pened, for the governor and town-major were ſtupid 
men, and the others, wiſhing me all ſucceſs, were 
wilfully blind. In a few days I could have broken 
out, but, when prepared, wiſhed to wait for the 
viſitation day of the man who had treated me ſo 
tyrannically, Bruckhauſen, that his own negligence 
might be evident, but this man, though he wanted 
underſtanding, did not want good foriune. He was 
ill for ſome time, and his duty devolved on K 

He recovered, and, the viſitation being over, the 
doors were no ſooner barred than 1 began my ſup- 
poſed laſt labour. I had only three feet farther to 
proceed, and it was no longer neceſſary I ſhould 
bring out the ſand, I having room enough to throw 
it behind me. What my anxiety was, what my 
exertions were, may well be imagined. My evil 
genius, however had decreed that the fame centi- 
nel, who had heard me before, ſhould be that day 
on guard. He was piqued by vanity, to prove he 
was not the blockhead he had been called : he, there- 


fore again laid his car to the ground, and again 


heard me burrowing. He called his comrades fiiſt, 
next the major: he came, and heard me likewiſe ; 
accordingly, they went without the palifadoes, and 
heard me working near the door, at which place [ 
was to break into the gallery. This door they im- 
mediately opened, entered the gallery with lanthorns, 
and waited to catch the hunted fox when unearthed. 

1 brough the firſt ſmall breach 1 made, | per- 


ceived a light, and ſaw the heads of thoſe who wele 


expecting 


1 


expecting me. This was, indeed, a thunder ſtroke! 
I crept back, made my way through the ſand 1 
had caſt behind me, and awaited my fate with thud- 
dering ! 1 had ſtill the preſence of mind to conceal 
my piſtols, candles, paper, and ſome money, under 
the floor, which I could remove.— Ihe money was 
diſpoſed in various holes, well concealed, alſo 
between the pannels of the doors ; and, under dif- 
. ferent cracks in the floor, I hid my ſmall files and 
knives. | 

Scarcely were theſe diſpoſed of before the doors 
reſounded ; the floor was covered with ſand bags ; 
my hand-cufts, however, and the ſeparating bar, [ 
had haſtily reſumed, that they might ſuppoſe I had 
worked with them on, which they were ſilly enough 
to credit, highly to my future advantage. 


No man was more buſy on this occaſion than the 


brutal and ſtupid Bruckhauſen, who put many in- 
terrogatories, to which I made no reply, except aſ- 
ſuring him that I ſhould have completed my work 
ſome days ſooner, had it not been his good fortune 
to fall ſick, and that this only had been the cauſe of 
my failure. 

The man was abſolutely terrified with apprehen- 
ſion : he began to fear me, grew more polite, and 
even ſuppoſed nothing was impoſſible to me. 

It was too late to remove the ſand, therefore the 
lieutenant and guard continued with me, ſo that this 
night, at leaſt, I did not want company. When 
the morning came, the hole was firſt filled and wal- 
led up; the planking vas renewed. The tyrant 
Borck was ill, and could not come, otherwiſe my 
treatment would have been ſtill more lamentable. 
The ſmiths had ended before the evening, and the 
irons were heavicr than ever. The foot chains in- 
ſtead of being faſtened as before, were ſcrewed and 
rivetted ; all things elſe remained as formerly. 1 
were employed in the flooring till the next * 0 
2 | that 
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that I could not ſleep, and at laſt I ſunk down with 
wearineſs. 

The greateſt of my misfortunes was they again 
deprived me of my bed, becauſe I had cut it for 
fand bags. Before the doors were barred, Bruck- 
hauſen, and another major examined my body very 
narrowly. They often had aſked me, where I con- 
cealed all my implements? my anſwer was, Gen- 
*« tlemen, Beelzebub is my beſt and moſt intimate 
* friend; he brings me every thing I want, ſupplies 
* me with light, we play whole nights at piquer, 
and, guard me as you pleaſe, he will finally deli- 
*« ver me out of your power.” 

Some were aftoniſhed, others laughed. At 
length, as they were barring the laſt door, I called, 
* Come back, gentlemen ! You have forgotten 
* ſomething of great importance.” In the interim | 
had taken up one of my hidden files. When they 
returned, Look ye, gentlemen,” ſaid I, here is 
a proof of the friendſhip Beelzebub has for me; 
he has brought me this in a twinkling.” Again they 
examined, and again they ſhut the doors. While 
they were ſo doing, I took out a knife, and ten 
louis-d'ors, called, and they returned, grumbling 
curſes : then 1 ſhowed them the knife and the louis- 
d'ors. Their confternation was exceſſive; and I di- 
verted my misfortunes, by jeſting at ſuch blundering, 
ſhort-ſighted, keepers. It was ſoon rumoured 
through Magdeburg, eſpecially among the ſimple 
and the vulgar, that I was a magician, to whom the 
devil brought all I aſked. 

One Major Holtzkammer, a very ſelfiſh man, 
profited by this report. A fooliſh citizen had of- 
fered him fifty dollars, if he might only be permit- 
ted to fee me through the door, being very defirous 
to have a peep at a wizard. Holtzkammer told 
me, and we jointly determined to ſport with hts 

eredulity. 
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credulity- The major gave me a maſk, with a 
monſtrous noſe, which I put on when the doors 
were opening, and threw myſelf into a heroic at- 
titude.— The affrighted Burger drew back, but 
Holtzkammer ſtopped him, and ſaid, have pa- 
tience but for ſome quarter of an hour, and you ſhall 
ſee he will aſſume quite a different countenance. 
The Burger waited, my maſk was thrown by, and 
my face appeared whitened with chalk, and made 
ghaſtly. The Burger agam ſhrank back ; Holtz- 
kammer kept him in converſation, and I aſſumed 
a third farcical form. I tied my hair under my 
noſe, and a pewter diſh to my breaſt, and, when 
the door a third time opened, I thundered, © Be- 
e gone, raſcals, or I'll ſet your necks awry !” They 
both ran, and the filly Burger, eaſed of his fifty 
dollars, ſcampered firſt. 

The major in vain laid his injunctions on the 
Burger never to reveal what he had beheld, it be- 
ing a breach of duty in him to admit any perſon 


whatever to the ſight of me. In a few days, the 


necromancer Trenck was the theme of every ale- 
houſe in Magdeburg, and the perſon was named 
who had ſeen me change my form thrice in the 
ſpace of one hour. Many falſe, and ridiculous 
circumſtances were added, and at laſt the ſtory 
reached the governor's ears. The citizen was ci- 
ted, and offered to take his oath to the truth of what 
himſelf, and the major, had ſeen. Holtzkammer, 
accordingly, ſuffered a ſevere reprimand, and was 
ſomedays put under arreſt. We frequently laughed, 
however, at this adventure, which had rendered 
me ſo much the ſubje& of converſation.—Mira- 
culous reports were the more eaſily credited, be- 
cauſe no one could comprehend how, 1n deſpite 
of the load of irons I carried, and all the vigilance 
of my guards, I ſhould be continually able to make 


r 


new attempts, while thoſe appointed to examing 
my dungeon ſeemed, as it were, blinded and he 
wildered. A proof, this, how eaſy it 1s to deceiy 
the credulous, and whence have originated witel 
craft, prophecies, and miracles. 
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